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MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, dD. c> 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:45 a. m. in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Norris Poulson 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Poutson. The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs will now come to 
order. 

We have before us H. R. 236, known as the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, introduced by our colleague, Mr. Chenoweth 

The bill will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(H. R. 236 is as follows:) 


{H. R. 236, 83d Cong., Ist Sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance by the Secretary of the Interior oj 


the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the purpose of supplying water for irriga- 
tion, municipal, domestic, and industrial uses, generating and transmitting hydro- 
electric power and energy, controlling floods, providing for the preservation and 
propagation of fish and wildlife and preserving and improving recreational op- 
portunities, and for other useful and beneficial purposes, the Secretary of the 
Interior, acting pursuant to the Federal reclamation laws, Act of June 17, 1902 
(32 Stat. 388), and Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, as far as 
those laws are not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, and subject to the 
apportionments of the use of water fixed in the Colorado River Compact and the 
Upper Colorado River Basin Compact and to the terms of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, and to the terms of the United States-Mexico Water Treaty of 1944 
(Treaty Series 994), is hereby authorized to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, in substantial accordance with the en- 
gineering plans therefor set forth in Senate Document Numbered 106, Eighty- 
second Congress, second session, but with such modifications of, omissions from, 
or additions to the works therein described as the Secretary may, from time to 
time, find necessary or proper for accomplishing the objectives of the project, and 
in accordance, also, with recommendations lettered E to K, inclusive, set forth 
on pages 25 and 26 of that document. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior may appoint the two representatives of 
the United States to the Commission referred to in paragraph 17, page numbered 
23, Senate Document Numbered 106, Eighty-second Congress, second session, 
and may adopt modifications of the operating principles therein referred to upon 
the recommendations of the Commission: Provided, That such recommendations 
are made and adopted by said Commission in conformity to the provisions of 
paragraph 17 of said operating principles set forth on page 23 of Senate Document 
Numbered 106, Eighty-second Congress, second session. 

Sec. 3. Any and all benefits and rights of western Colorado water users in and 
to water stored in the Green Mountain Reservoir, Colorado-Big Thompson 
project, as described, set forth, and defined in Senate Document Numbered 80, 
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Seventy-fifth Congress, first session, shall not be impaired, prejudiced, abrogated, 
nullified, or diminished in any manner whatever by reason of the authorization, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
authorized by this Act. 

Sec. 4. Any provision of law to the contrary notwithstanding, the project 
herein authorized shall be operated in such a manner that those in eastern Colo- 
rado using project water imported from the Colorado River Basin for domestic 
purposes shall have preference over those claiming or using the water for any 
other purpose, 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to plan, construct, operate, and maintain 
public recreational facilities on lands withdrawn or acquired for the development 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, to conserve the scenery, the natural, historic, 
and archeologic objects, and the wildlife on said lands, and to provide for public 
use and enjoyment of the same and of the water areas created by these projects 
by such means as are consistent with the primary purposes of said project and to 
mitigate losses of and improve conditions for the propagation of fish and wildlife 
in connection with the development of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. The 
Secretary is authorized to acquire lands and to withdraw public lands from entry 
or other disposition under the public land laws for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of recreational facilities in connection with the said project, 
and to dispose of them to Federal, State, and local governmental agencies by 
lease, transfer, exchange, or conveyance, upon such terms and conditions as will 
oest promote their development and operation in the public interest. The costs, 
including the operation and maintenance costs of all said undertakings shall be 
nonreimbursable and nonreturnable under the reclamation laws, and funds 
appropriated for carrying out the authorization contained in section 1 of this 
Act shall, without prejudice to the availability of other appropriated moneys for 
the same purpose, also be available for carrying out the investigations and pro- 
grams authorized in this section. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act and, in addition thereto, such further sums as 
may be necessary for the continued investigation, as set forth in Recommendation 
M, page 26, Senate Document Numbered 106, Eighty-second Congress, second 
session, of a comprehensive plan of development of the Upper Arkansas River 
Basin. 


Mr. Poutson. H. R. 236 would authorize the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, a multiple-purpose development in southeastern Colorado. 

The project involves transmountain diversion of water across the 
Continental Divide from the Roaring Fork River, which is a tributary 
of the Colorado on the western slope, eastward to the upper Arkansas, 
a tributary of the Mississippi. 

On the basis on January 1953 price levels the estimated capital cost 
is $172,898,000, so that the project we have under consideration is 
one requiring very careful examination. 

In keeping with policy declarations of the present administration 
calling for close cooperation between Federal agencies and local 
agencies, it is our feeling that the present hearings should develop 
clearly the position and attitude of groups and individuals from the 
loc a area involved. 

We do not intend at the outset to hear at length witnesses from the 
Department of Interior and the Department of Agriculture. 

There is one other point that should perhaps be made clear and that 
has to do with the interrelationship of the lower Colorado River 
area of Arkansas and California with this project. As committee 
members are probably aware, under existing compacts the dividing 
line between the upper Colorado and the lower Colorado is fixed at 
Lee’s Ferry, Ariz. So long as upper Colorado use provides for 
delivery of specific amounts of water at Lee’s Ferry, Ariz., the problem 
of Arizona and California demands is not directly raised by this 
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legislation; I believe that that should be kept in mind during these 
hearings. 

There is in H. R. 236, in addition to the general feasibility and pro- 
posed accomplishments of this project, the question of diverting water 
from the upper Colorado watershed to the upper Arkansas watershed. 
It is our understanding, and this point should be developed further, 
that as we commence these hearings, compacts have been developed 
between the upper Colorado area in the west and the upper Arkansas 
area in the east. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to me before we 
start? 

Mr. Poutson. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewart. It is my understanding that this is the last time 
that our colleague, Mr. Poulson, will act as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. I have served with him over 
several years on this subcommittee and the other subcommittees of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. I want to take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation for his courtesy and kindness 
and help in measures in which I have been interested. 

I have always admired his courage, his integrity and his industry. 
I think those three things stand out in Mr. Poulson more than anything 
else. We are going to miss him greatly on this committee because 
he has a wide knowl ledge of irrigation matters. We are going to miss 
his help in getting fair “and equitable consideration of legislation that 
comes before this committee. 

I want to on my own behalf wish him every success and pleasure in 
his future undertakings in the services of the city of Los Angeles and 
his State. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. I would like to join my colleague from Montana in 
expressing to our colleague, Mr. Poulson, our sincere best wishes for 
him in his new undertaking. What is Los Angeles’ gain is a loss 
not only to the committee but to the Congress of the United States. 

It has been my pleasure to serve with Mr. Poulson ever since I 
have been a Member of Congress, and everything that Mr. D’Ewart 
has said about him is true. He is respected not only on his own side of 
the aisle but by all Members of Congress. He has an unusual know]l- 
edge of the affairs not only of irrigation but of all matters which ever 
came before this committee. 

It is important to note that he did not confine his interests in 
legislation just to matters which were before our committee, but he 
was interested in all legislation, and particularly that which might 
affect his own home State. 

While we wish him well, it will be with a deep sense of personal 
loss that Norris Poulson will no longer be a member of this committee. 

Mr. Harrison. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. I want to join with my colleagues in what they 
have said about Norris Poulson. It has been a great deal of pleasure 
to me to serve on the committee with Norris Poulson in the last 2 years. 

Mr. D’Ewart said, ‘Norrie has the courage of his convictions. 
He has fought for those things he believed in against those things he 
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did not believe in, and he has done a magnificent job here on the 
committee and in Congress. I know that we are going to miss him 
very badly, but we are sure that he will make a marvelous record in his 
new job.” 

Mr. Berry. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. I just want to join, as a comparatively new member on 
this committee in the remarks of my colleagues. 

When I came on the committee I probably got more help from 
Norris Poulson than anyone in learning what the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the committee were. He is a grand person, a careful 
student, and I know that we are going to miss him. But as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania said, ‘‘ What is our loss is Los Angeles’ 
gain. 

Mr. Priuron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my good wishes to 
our mayor and hope that he will receive the cooperation from the 
members of the common council of that great city that he has received 
from members of this committee, and he will be all right. He will not 
have any troubles after that. 

Mr. Eneux. Mr. Chairman, we do not want this laudatory praise 
to come from one side of this committee. The last trip our chairman 
made as a member of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
was with me and Jim Carr, our consultant, into the northwestern part 
of the United States, out into Colorado, and especially out to see the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. So I think it is appropriate that inas- 
much as this is the last time our colleague Norris Poulson will preside 
at this hearing for this subcommittee, that he is presiding at the first 
hearing on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, on which we spent 
several days last fall with our colleague Wayne Aspinall of Colorado. 

I have already said many times what I think of Norris Poulson. I 
think perhaps we are being a little sad about it. He is not really 
dying, he is being promoted. 

Mr. Saytor. That is a matter of opinion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Eneue. And I am sure he is going to do just as well in his new 
job as he has in the old one. And those on this side of the committee 
certainly wish him lots of luck and a great deal of success. 

As his very close associate on this committee, I am probably going 
to miss him more than anybody else. 

Mr. Asprnauut. Mr. Chairman, I would join with the others of our 
colleagues. Congressman Engle might have been his very close asso- 
ciate, but I am sure as far as this committee is concerned I have been 
one of his closest social associates, and I will miss our canasta games 
more than anything else that I can think of. 

I do wish to thank you very much for your consideration of all 
matters, not only this but to reclamation in the West particularly. I 
know you will make a good mayor and wish you Godspeed as you go 
to your new position. 

Mr. Poutson. Thank you, gentlemen, for those nice things you 
have said. I think it fortunate for the clerk and for the advocates of 
the legislation which is before us that we do not have any more mem- 
bers here or we would be taking up all of the time. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion was had outside the record.) 
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Mr. AsprnaLut. Mr. Chairman, as you begin to call the witnesses, 
the last statement in your introductory remarks I think should have 
a little clarification. There is no compact agreement between western 
Colorado or the upper Colorado River Basin and the Arkansas 
Valley. We have reached some kind of an agreement as far as the 
Colorado Conservation Board is concerned, but it is not in the form 
of a compact and the record should be made to show that, because 
there is some disagreement that will be apparent in these hearings. 

Mr. Pouutson. Thank you, Mr. Aspinall, for clarifying that state- 
ment. As you stated also, in the matters which will be brought up 
in the discussion of this bill, some very important policy matters are 
involved which will be of great interest to all the people receiving 
water from the Colorado River, and I am sure all of the existing 
controversies will be brought out. 

Our first witness is probably one of the most persistent advocates 
of this project that I have ever seen on any type of legislation. Every 
time you turn around you find Judge Chenoweth, or Ed, as we call 
him, looking for you around the corner to find out when you are going 
to hold hearings, to get further information, and to continue to press 
for the passage of this bill. So Ed, will you now present your case 
before the committee? 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Cuenowetu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I hope you will indulge me just for a moment so that I may join 
my colleagues on the committee here in the tribute that they have 
paid you, Mr. Chairman. I am sure that every witness who is here 
from Colorado today would want me to express his very best wishes 
to you as you take up your new duties and very important responsi- 
bilities as mayor of the great city of Los Angeles. Iam sure that they 
would want me to also express their appreciation to you for the many 
courtesies which you have extended to them, and that they would 
want me to express their deep gratitude for your consideration of this 
project. We appreciate your kindness in arranging this hearing 
today. 

I might state, Mr. Chairman, I always had the impression that the 
greatest compensation for being in public life is the friendships and 
associations that you make. I know that you are going to carry 
back to Los Angeles some very rich memories of your association with 
the Members of this House, and I know that you are going to leave 
very pleasant memories in our minds upon both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Poutson. Let me say, Ed, I do not believe one could find a 
better collection of gentlemen than the membership of this Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. I hate to leave all my colleagues in 
the House, but to the boys on this committee I can say that it is just 
like leaving some of your close relatives. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I want to personally say, Mr. Chairman, it has 
been a great pleasure to serve in the House with you and my life is 
richer because of my association and contacts with you, and always 
will be. Thank you very much. 
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I would like to read just a very brief statement here, Mr. Chairman, 
and make just a brief comment or two. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank you 
for holding this hearing on H. R. 236, a bill I have introduced authoriz- 
ing the construction of the F ryingpan-Arkansas project in Colorado. 
This project provides for the transmountain diversion of surplus water 
from the Colorado River Basin in western Colorado to the Arkansas 
River Valley in eastern Colorado. The transmittal letters and full 
details of the project are contained in Senate Document 106, 82d 
Congress, 2d session. A companion bill, S. 964, has been introduced 
in the Senate by Senators Millikin and Johnson of Colorado. 

I would like to just say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that some of 
you have personal knowledge of this project, including the location 
and the site. We greatly appreciated your visit last fall in company 
with Mr. Engle, who at that time was the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, and is now the ranking minority member. I think that you 
had the opportunity to see for yourselves just what this project is by 
inspecting the location and observing the intense interest that is 
manifested in the project. 

The water involved in this project rises in the Fourth Congressional 
District, so ably represented in the House by my colleague from 
Colorado, Mr. Aspinall, and of course he is familiar with the details 
of the project. I am sure that as the witnesses from Colorado present 
their testimony, each member of the committee will be able to visualize 
just what this project calls for. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a very brief introductory statement 
concerning this project, the various phases of which will be fully 
explained by technical and expert witnesses who are here from 
Colorado in support of this legislation. I am anxious for the com- 
mittee to know something of the background of this project and the 
vast amount of study and planning the same has received over a 
period of many years. I also want to be sure the committee is aware 
of the intense interest in this project in Colorado, due to the desperate 
need for additional water in the area to be served. 

This project has been under discussion in Colorado for more than 
20 years. The Bureau of Reclamation has been making studies and 
surveys for over 10 years. I can assure the committee that this 
project is before you after the most exhaustive investigations and 
planning. This hearing today is the culmination of the dreams and 
efforts of many persons, both in and out of the Government, who have 
devoted unsparingly of their time and energy in order to make this 
project a reality. Included in our group of witnesses are officers and 
directors of the Water Development Association of Southeastern 
Colorado, which organization has sponsored this project. 

This project has had the official approval of two administrations. 
The project report was first approved by Oscar L. Chapman, then 
Secretary of the Interior, on May 4, 1951. After obtaining the neces- 
sary approval of the several States and Government agencies the 
report was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget on October 17, 
1951. When the Eisenhower administration took office in January of 
this year the report was returned to the Department of the Interior 
for the recommendations of the new Secretary. On April 28, 1953, 
the report was again approved by Mr. Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
the Interior, and returned to the budget. 
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This project has the unanimous approval of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, which expresses the official attitude of Colorado 
on water matters. Under the supervision of this board an operating 
agreement was worked out between the water users of the western 
and eastern slopes of Colorado. Several members of this board are 
here today, coming from all sections of Colorado, as well as the con- 
sulting engineer and the legal adviser to the board, who will fully 
explain the necessity for this project. 

This is a multiple-purpose project. In addition to making supple- 
mental water available for irrigation, it will provide water that is 
badly needed for domestic purposes. 

Several cities and towns in my district, including Pueblo, the second 
largest city in Colorado and the industrial center of our State, are in 
dire need of additional water, which can only be obtained through 
this project. The project also provides for flood control and for the 
development of hydroelectric energy. Several REA cooperatives are 
looking to this project for the additional power necessary to properly 
serve their areas. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the urgent need for this project. We feel that we have 
a good project and one that deserves your favorable consideration. 
] hope this bill will be favorably reported to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a slight change in the order of witnesses 
which was given to the clerk of the committee, and Mr. Lineweaver 
will make a statement relative to the appearance of the witnesses 
from the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, before our colleague leaves the wit- 
ness stand, I wish to make one observation and one statement. My 
colleague has referred to the fact that this project provides for the 
transmountain diversion of surplus water from the Colorado River 
Basin in western Colorado. Now I am not sure that my colleague 
would be willing to go on record before this committee that there are 
surplus waters at the present time in western Colorado for trans- 
mountain diversion. In other words, that is not a statement of fact, 
that is a statement of what this project is based upon. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. | would like to state to my distinguished col- 
league that there is no intention on the part of the eastern slope 
water users to take any water which is now being used for beneficial 
purposes on the western slope. Now I base my statement, Mr. 
Aspinall, on the fact that an operating agreement was reached be- 
tween the water users of the two areas so far as this particular diversion 
was concerned. I am assuming that the surplus water is available, 
otherwise, no agreement would be reached. 

Mr. AsPpINnALu. I want that distinctly understood by the committee, 
because one. of the best students that we have of western Colorado 
water resources in western Colorado is Mr. Silmon Smith, who states 
that the western slope is already overappropriated and that there is 
no water present there for transmountain diversion. So that the 
committee has a definite understanding that that question is involved 
at the same time as we study the economics and the feasibility of this 
project, it is absolutely necessary to understand that. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. | am sure there is no intention, Mr. Aspinall, on 
the part of the eastern slope water users, as I said, to take water 
which is being used on the western slope. 
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But I am assuming that after the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, which speaks officially for Colorado in water matters, has 
unanimously recommended this project and the members from the 
western slope on that board have given their approval, that this 
action would establish the fact this amount of water is surplus to the 
needs of the western slope. 

Mr. Aspinatu. That is right, and as I understand, all of those 
associated with you in this project are of the same opinion. 

Mr. CHENoweETH. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. And if there are no waters in the necessary amount 
of surplus, then the people of eastern Colorado do not wish to hamper 
the development of western Colorado. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. AspInaLuL. That is my sole purpose. And I want the commit- 
tee to understand that the whole project is based upon the assumption 
there are additional waters called surplus waters. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aspinauu. All right. 

Mr. Cuenowers. There are surplus or excess waters to the needs 
of the western slope. I submit this is definitely established by the 
fact the water board unanimously recommended this project. 

I know Mr. Smith, who is a good personal friend of mine. I 
know he has been very active in water matters, but I think there 
would be a very sharp conflict with his opinion that the water is 
overappropriated in that area because I cannot believe the members 
of the Colorado Water Conservation Board would sit idly by and 
permit any water to be taken away from the western slope which 
was being used for beneficial purposes. 

Mr. Aspinatu. Mr. Smith was a member of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board himself for many years. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to again express my appreciation to the 
committee for this opportunity to be heard and to present our story 
of this project, and to thank you for the many courtesies you and Mr. 
Engle and every member of the committee have always extended. 
I hope you will forgive me if I have been unduly insistent. I was 
trying to do my best to impress upon you the importance of the 
project to the people of Colorado. 

Mr. Poutson. I just wanted to call to the attention of the people 
here how you are on the job, and to say that is your duty. And I 
think the rest of the members know I work likewise for Southern 
California. You are just performing your duties. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lineweaver will make a brief statement concerning the project. 


STATEMENT OF GOODRICH W. LINEWEAVER, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER, BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Lineweaver. Mr. Chairman, I am instructed by Assistant 
Secretary Aandahl to advise the committee that he proposes to have 
tomorrow morning a letter from the Director of the Budget showing 
the relationship of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, and a report on 
this bill, to the program of the President. This was worked out in 
a series of conferences the latter part of last week, and the material 
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is now being put in form. Under those circumstances, I believe the 
arrangement is that witnesses for the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department testifying on this bill will follow the statement that 
Governor Aandahl expects to make tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Chairman, may I divert from this bill just for a moment 

Mr. AspinaLu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there? As 
we get our report from the Bureau of the Budget, do I understand 
that it is to be hoped that we have a restatement or a statement in 
place of A-47 under publication date of December 31, 1942, setting 
forth the standards by the administration which are to be adhered 
to in relation to such projects as this? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Mr. Aspinall, I am not advised as to what the 
report will state with reference to Budget Circular A-47. As I under- 
stand it, Secretary Aandahl’s report and statement to the committee 
will relate primarily to the Fryingpan-Arkansas report and to the 
pending legislation. 

Mr. AsprnauL. Mr. Lineweaver, it is impossible for this committee 
to properly consider this bill that is now before us unless we have a 
definite statement on many policies which this administration mus 
make on such legislation. Is that correct? I do not wish to put the 
witness on the spot relative to his relationship to this committee, but 
I do wish to know just exactly what we can expect at this late hour 
from the Bureau of the Budget. I want to know whether we are just 
going to get a “yes’’ or “no” answer for the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, or whether we are going to get a definite statement on several 
policy matters which are heretofore lac king. 

Mr. Linewraver. I would say, Mr. Aspinall, that not having seen 
the comments of the Bureau of the Budget or the final repent of the 
Department, I am not in a position to forecast just what will be 
contained in either one or both of these reports. | wo suggest 
that when Secretary Aandahl appears before the committee tomorrow 
morning, as he hopes, if the committee will indulge him, perhaps some 
of your questions will be answered. I am not in a position to say just 
how far the report and information will go. 

Mr. Aspinautu. Thank you very much. I hope all of my questions 
are answered. We have been waiting some time. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We have been waiting several years, I think it is 
fair to say, for some of it. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Lineweaver, I would like to ask just a question. 

LINEWEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. In accordance with the figures which have been 
submitted to the committee by the Bureau of Reclamation last week, 
it is my understanding that on the basis of January’s cost, 1953, the 
total capital cost of this Fryingpan-Arkansas project is now estimated 
to be $172,898,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lineweaver. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Now on behalf of this committee, 1 would like to have 
a comparison made and presented to us of the present figures—in view 
of the fact that on March 6, 1952, Senator Millikin had printed a 
report and letter under Senate Document No. 106 of the 82d Congress, 
2d session, which shows on page 25 a tentative allocation of the total 
cost of the project to be $147,440,000, I would like for the benefit of 
this committee for you to show the comparison on the various items 
that have gone into this increase. 
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Mr. Linreweaver. Yes, sir; we will make that comparison and 
reconciliation, Mr. Saylor, and we will have it available tomorrow. 
Mr. Powell, who is the area engineer, will be a witness following Gov- 
ernor Aandahl’s appearance tomorrow morning and will have that 
comparison and reconciliation available for you. 

Commitrer Note: The cost comparison is as follows:) 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS ProsEcT Cost COMPARISON 


The vost estimate has been raised from $147,440,000 (October 1949) to 
$172,898,000 (January 1953) by using unit costs for construction items prevailing 
as of January 1953, and further by changing the contingencies and other items as 
indicated in the following table. 


October 1949 | January 1953 





estimate estimate 
Estimated construction cost $102, 244, 270 $114, 625, 598 
Cont ncie 
Percent 22. 5 22.6 
Amount $22, 985,430 | $26, 236, 402 
Field cost $125, 230,000 | $140, 862, 000 
Construction facilities | 
nt 1, 22 2. 25 
$1, 521, 900 | $3, 171, 000 
ms, designs, supervision, and surveys 
reent 13.2 15.4 
1ount $16, 558, 000 $22, 881, 200 
General expense | 
Percent 2.7 | 25 
Amount $3, 419, 000 $3, 503, 800 


General service equipment 1, 053, 000 
Constructed features (CBT | 1, 427, 000 
Noncomparable 1949 costs 


Dillon interconnection SD Sy erie chee 
Limon interconnection... 75, 000 
O. and M. during construction 536, 000 

Total cost... 147, 440, 000 172, 898, 000 


Mr. Saytor. Then I would like to have, in addition to that, your 
analysis of the various items that are broken down to make up this 
total, to show what items will bear interest and when interest will 
begin to run to the various items. 

Mr. LiInEWEAVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sayuor. Of course, there will be some items in this that are 
without interest. 

Mr. Lineweaver. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. We would like to have each item reflected showing 
what items bear interest and when interest will start. 

Mr. LinEWEAVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pitiion. Are there varying rates of interest, Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Savior. That is one of the reasons I have asked, because in 
iguring the original items there were varying rates of interest used. 

Senate Document 106 shows that in arriving at the total of 
$147,440,000 various rates of interest were applied to various aspects 
of the project. 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir, we will have that information when 
Mr. Powell takes the stand tomorrow following Governor Aandahl’s 
statement, and at the pleasure of the committee of course. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Lineweaver, is the engineering report on this 
project presently available? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir, that will be covered by Mr. Powell’s 
statement. It will be brought up to date. He advises me that he 
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has nothing of an engineering character beyond the report in Senate 
Document 106. 

He states that he will give the complete statement on each and every 
one of the items in Senate Document 106 reconciled and brought up 
to date on the basis of the January 1953 report. 

Mr. Sayior. Very good. 

Mr. Lineweaver. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Povutson. Before you start out, I would like to say this: I 
would like to give what we always called bureaucrats, and now call 
the administration boys, the surprise of their life by saving, that after 
all, they are a nice bunch of fellows. I am leaving with the highest 
regard and finest feeling for all of you. 

Mr. Lineweaver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I say on behalf of the bureaucrats, or whatever you want to 
call us, or ex-bureaucrats, our relationship with you personally has 
been very pleasant, and while you have taken us over the jumps a 
good many times, we have always felt your objectives were sound, 
and we have always endeavored to come up with the answers. Some 
of them, of course, have not always been satisfactory to you, and 
maybe some of your comments have not always been pleasing to us. 
Sut nevertheless, we felt, and I have personally, that we could sit 
down and talk to you and maybe try to clarify things, and you have 
always been willing to give us a hearing, which is perhaps the most 
important thing, after all, whether you agree with us or not. 

I recall, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the other members of the 
committee, a little trip we made out in Dr. Miller’s country out in 
Mirage Flats, when you some way or other got lost out in Dr. Miller’s 
district, and you came very near running us into a storm by delaying 
the plane. But, of course, we forgave you for that, and we had a very 
pleasant trip. I think you saw a good deal of the problems of the 
high plains area that day when you visited the Mirage Flats project. 

On behalf of the boys and my colleagues in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, I wish you a very pleasant tour of duty as Mayor of Los Angeles. 
We hope that when we visit that city—and we have considerable 
activity in that vicinity—while you may not give us the keys to the 
city, you will at least see that we are taken care of. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Lineweaver has explained 
to you, the request of Mr. Aandahl to postpone his appearance until 
tomorrow has changed the order of our witnesses. We had expected 
Mr. Aandahl to appear this morning, to be followed by Mr. Powell, 
and go into the details of this project. In view of the change, we 
wish to present as our first witness to go into some of the details and 
give you an overall picture of this project, Mr. Harold H. Christy of 
Pueblo, Colo. Mr. Christy is in charge of water and power for the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., the largest corporation in the State of 
Colorado and the ninth largest producer of steel in this country. 

Mr. Christy is recognized as one of the outstanding water men of 
our State. He is a director of the National Reclamation Association, 
and some of you had the pleasure of meeting him here when he 
attended a meeting of this association in Washington just recently. 

Mr. Christy has been very active and helpful in this project, and I 
am sure he will be able to give you a good overall picture of what this 
project actually embraces. 
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Chairman Miuier. The Chair understands that Mr. Poulson will 
not be back, and I will ask Mr. Harrison to assume the Chair and the 
gavel and proceed with the witnesses, and you will be in charge, as I 
understand it, from now on, Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Christy. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD H. CHRISTY, PUEBLO, COLO. 


Mr. Curisty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, and 
Congressman Chenoweth. I believe a copy of my prepared state- 
ment has been supplied each member of the committee. For the 
~~ of brevity and to spare your time, I do not propose to follow 
the text in this presentation, but to give you the highlights, a picture 
of the project area, so that as the different witnesses appear before 
you you will be able to have a little understanding of the area involved. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Christy is as follows: 


A STATEMENT SUPPORTING THE PROPOSED FRYING PAN-ARKANSAS WATER 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


By Harold H. ¢ hristy 


For the purpose of identification, I am Harold H. Christy, 511 Polk Street, 
Pueblo, Colo. I was born at Colorado City, Colo., and have spent the major 
part of my life in Colorado. I was graduated from the Colorado School of Mines 
E 1922 and am a registered professional engineer in the State of Colorado. 
Since 1929 I have been employed by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. at Pueblo 
as its chief engineer of the water department and for the past 5 years as super- 
intendent of the water and power departments 

I have been a member of the executive committee of the Arkansas Valley Ditch 
Association since 1930 and a director of the Water Development Association of 
Southeastern Colorado since this association was organized I was a member of 
the “policy and review committee’? which was set up to investigate and make 
recommendations to the Colorado Water Conservation Bos urd on the Frying Pan- 
ansas project, and also a member of the subcommittee which drafted the 
operating principles re pared to in Colorado’s comments and the regional director 
in the United States Bi ireau of Re ( lamation’s project report 





ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN 


The Arkansas River is formed by the East and Tennessee Forks ph unite 











at Malta near Leadville Elevations in the headwaters area range fron pproxi- 
mately 9,400 feet at Malta to 14,400 feet on the highest mountain mai. The 
river flows in a southerly direction joining with several high-altitude tributaries 
from the west and the south to its junction with the South Fork at Salida 
Throughout the area from Malta to Salida and nee east to Cafion City, the 
river * s through many narrow valleys and steep, rocky canyons. 

Below Canon City (elevation 5,800) the river flows eastward through a valley 
which increases in width to its junction with the Fountain River at Pueble (eleva- 

n 4,700), thence continues in an easterly direction across the high plains to the 
Colorado- Kansas line at an elevation of approximately 3,300 feet and some 340 
miles from its sour 

The arke ; » Ri iver Basin in Colorado comprises more than 25 percent of the 
total area « f Cc Slee io, however the distribution of precipitation is such that the 
basin contains only about 7 percent of the State’s water resources 

Settlement and development of the basin actually got under way in the late 
1850’s following the discovery of gold Perinanent settlement continued as new 


ore deposits were discovered in the headwaters area above Canon City.  Irri- 
gated agriculture development occurred almost simultaneously in the areas closest 
to mining development in order to provide food and fiber. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF WATER RESOURCES 


During the early 1860’s construction of small irrigating ditches occurred in the 
Canon City area and in the area downstream to a point approximately 30 miles 
east of Pueblo. Numerous small ditches on the tributaries and along the main 
stem of the river upstream from Canon City continue in operation to the present 
time. These individual enterprises were extended throughout the numerous nar 
row mountain valleys. 


During the period 1859 to 1869 appropriations or decrees were perfected totaling 


some 1,475 cubie feet per second on the tributaries and an additional 1,776 cubic 
feet per second during the period 1870 to 1879. However, during the same period 
the records indicate appropriations were obtained on only 900 cubic feet per 


second on the main stem of the Arkansas River 
The first major development on the main stem occurred in 1874 in the Rocky 
Ford area. Interest in irrigation below Pueblo resulted in development and appro- 
priations from the main stem of the river totaling approximately 3,000 cubic feet 
per second between 1880 and 1889 and an additional 3,000 cubic feet per second 
was appropriated during the following decade. During this period practically 
all small ditches east of Pueblo were consolidated or transferred to some major 
ditch system. These early priorities represent the dependable water rights in tl 
consolidated systems as compared with the priorities established under these 


tems by reason of their construction. 











Following the above development of irrigation systems supplied by direct flo 
rights, a few drouth seasons occurred, definitely establishing the need for suppl 
mental water supply controlled for use during off-peak- periods. ‘J re- 
sulted in the construction of numerous plains reservoirs fed by flash runoff 
rains on the drainage above these reservoirs lime again proved the inadequacy 


of this source of supply and subsequent decrees were obtained from the main stem 


of the river by reason of the enlargement of existing ditches or new ditches from 
the river to feed these reservoirs 

Three mountain reservoirs were constructed during this period, and together 
with the flood right ditches referred to above, controlled the high runoff of snow 
water in the spring as well as the flash runoff from heavy rains during July and 
August. The records indicate that this period of storage development ended 
about 1910. 

All the above-mentioned ditch and reservoir construction was accomplished by 
means of private capital. Comprehensive investigations will indicate that full 
development of water resources possible under private financing has been accom- 
plished. In fact, overdevelopment occurred as a ditch and reservoir on the 
Apishapa River was washed out by flood in 1923 and was never rebuilt. Stating 
this in another way, let’s say that all single-purpose project development has been 
accomplished. This is true because the annual runoff from October to October of 
each year varies from a low of 195,000 acre-feet to a high of 933,000 acre-feet at 
Pueblo gage. The mean average annual runoff for the period 1910 through 1944 
at Pueblo gage is on the order of 513,000 acre-feet 

During the period 1860 to 1910 the irrigated acreage increased from practically 
nothing to a peak of some 550,000 acres, and continued at approximately this 
amount until the late 1920’s. The acreage under irrigation has been on the de- 
crease since this time primarily on account of inadequate water supply to an aver- 
age during the last decade of approximately 460,000 acres or a reduction in irrigated 
agriculture on the order of 80,000 acres These figures are for the drainage basin. 
{teductions on the main stem of the river will account for the major portion of the 
decrease account of the development on the tributaries having a more dependable 
water supply. 

Believe it is apparent that a main-stem reservoir of large capacity would be 
required to iron out the fluctuations from the minimum to the maximum as indi- 
cated above. Therefore, future beneficial development must of necessity be 
accomplished by the so-called multipurpose projects, that is, irrigation, flood 
control, sedimentation, and municipal supply. Projects of this type, due to the 
varied interests involved, are practically impossible of accomplishment under 
private financing. 

The only increase in water supply since the first decade in 1900 has been the 
construction of some six small transmountain ditches each producing from 900 
to 7,000 acre-feet annually. The total increase in water supply from 1910 to 
1935 resulting from these transmountain ditches was on the order of 10,000 to 
12,000 acre-feet annually. 


35059—53——2 
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Che first transmountain project of any size on the Arkansas River was con- 
structed by the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., known as Independence Pass 
transmountain diversion. This project was placed in operation in 1935 and 
since has contributed (depending upon runoff, of course) up to approximately 
45,000 acre-feet annually. The Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. was forced 
to construct this project due to the drouth in the early 1930's. 

All of the above-mentioned projects were accomplished by private financing 
and were feasible single-purpose projects on account of taking advantage of low 
mountain passes or existing railroad tunnels, except, of course, the Independence 
Pass project. The development of the above-mentioned projects has exhausted 
all possibilities available to the Arkansas River financed as a single-purpose 
project, forcing the consideration of multipurpose projects for the firming up of 
rrigated agriculture, municipal, 1 industrial supply. 

he exception to the above-outlined development of water resources of the 
Arkansas Basin by private financing is the John Martin Reservoir project on the 











lower river, which was constructed by the Army engineers and placed in opera- 
tion in the early 1940’s as a fil ‘ontrol and conservation project. Capacity in 
John Martin Reservoir for carryover of the flash runoff, in addition to the 

od requirements, is an excellent example of the benefits mentioned above in 


yonnection with large multipurpose projects 
PROJECT INVESTIGATIONS 
During the middle 1920’s the major ditch companies along the Arkansas 


River below Canon City realized the absolute necessity of a supplemental water 
yply for irrigation as well as municipal purposes to protect the economy in the 


asin. Investigations as to the possibility of diverting surplus water from the 
adwaters of the Colorado River and its tributaries and the Arkansas River 
were initiated. These efforts were extended toward the complete investigation 


the needs in the Arkansas Valley as well as a comprehensive investigation of 
the requirements in western Colorado to the end that an orderly development 
night be accomplished without injury to any part of the State of Colorado. All 
f these efforts were of no avail due to intrastate misunderstandings and local 





Finally, following the severe drouth in the early 1930’s, we were able to prevail 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation to initiate investigations in the 
as Valley to determine the need for additional water. Upon completion 


investigations in the valley, the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
extended their work to investigations in western Colorado. The work by the 
Bureau covered water supply and future needs in western Colorado as well as the 
development of the amount of surplus water available for use in eastern Colorado. 
The information obtained by these investigations played an important part in 
Colorado’s presentation as to its rightful needs in the deliberations leading up to 


Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, signed October 11, 1948. 
Due to the delay in completion of the comprehensive investigations in western 
Colorado, particularly the main stem of the Colorado River, and the cire necessity 


for immediate relief for dome stic and municipal aren as Well as a supple- 
mental supply for existing development in the Arkansas Valley, it was decided to 
et up a small complete diversion project from the tributaries of ‘the Roaring Fork. 
rhis project,.being in an area where investigations of the water supply had been 
completed, was designed as an independent project well within Colorado’s share 
of water from the Colorado River under the Uppe r Basin Compact. The design 
of the project is of such a nature that it can be molded into later complete develop- 
nent of any project outlined by the investigations on the Arkansas, Red, and 
White Rivers 
DOMESTIC SUPPLY 


During the period of agricultural expansion and the subsequent stalemate or 
backward trend, the human and livestock requirements for water in the valley 
were constantly increasing. Population in towns and cities increased from a 
trading-post state to thriving communities. Municipal and domestic require- 
ments played some part in the reduction of water available for agriculture, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of the two largest cities in the area, Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs, these communities having a population in 1950 in the metropolitan areas 
approximating 90,000 and 60,000, respectively. 

Growth of Colorado Springs led to their acquiring ditch rights along the Foun- 
tain River Seaeana Colorado Springs and Pueblo and the transfer of these rights 
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to their headwaters reservoirs on the slope of Pikes Peak. This resulted in reduced 
irrigated agriculture along the Fountain River as evidenced by statistical record 
showing some 20,967 acres irrigated in 1929 as compared with 14,400 acres in 
1949. These figures are for El Paso County and do not include any reduced 
acreage account of Colorado Springs transfer of water rights from Pueblo County. 

Actually, no further transfer of rights along the Fountain can be beneficially 
accomplished as the natural flow at the Colorado Springs points of diversion is 
now fully depleted. The remaining agriculture in the area is being supplied by 
return flow from the city, some underflow and smali flow from the lower tribu- 
taries 

Pueblo is supplied by two water districts which in the early days acquired 8.29 
cubic feet per second of priorities dating 1870 to 1872, the acquisitions being by 


original construction or purchase of small irrigation rights lhe districts also 
acquired decrees for 22.66 cubic feet per second in 1884 and 46 cubic feet per 
second in 1889. The combination of these rights proved adequate for the city’s 


use until early 1920’s at which time the trustees of the districts attempted to 
purchases additional irrigation priorities in the Canon City and Florence ar 
Two attempts at transfers were made but were refused by the courts Foll 
these activities the trustees negotiated a consent decree in 1930 with the 


lower river ditch organization wherel y tl ey gave up 63 66 cubic feet per seco! 





I 

of 1884 and 1889 priorities for 45 cubic feet per second of 1874 date. This 
was accomplished account of the ditch owners believing that the munici] 
had to have water and that the resulting action in reducing the total amount of 
diversion decree would result in a gain for agriculture The 1874 date, beir 
considered a continuous flow decree, appeared to be a good trade to the trustees. 
However, had the low river flows of the next decade been known at the time of the 
consent decree, it is not likely that the ditch owners would have consented to the 
1874 date. 

The records will indicate several occasions when the river has ceased flowing 








at the south side dam at Pueblo. This dam is a part of the diversion works at 
Pueblo South Side Water Works, and also in the location of the official Pueblo 
gage on the river. During the year 1934 the river flow was reduced for a pro- 


longed period necessitating the sin ing of wells in the riverbed to obtain sufficient 
water to meet restricted municipal requirements Thi ater, of course, did 
not legally belong to the city and its quality was questionable However, if 





could stand the chlorine taste, the water was wet and bacteria-free as it ¢ 
the distribution system. 

Following this experience, the trustees for the North Side Water Board, 
Pueblo, acquired a small transmountain ditch from the ] 
of the Colorado, as a supplemental supply. In the absence of reservoir storage 
pace, this transmountain water has been stored by agreement in the Sugar 
Loaf Reservoir near Leadville 








Continued growth during the last war resulted in the city’s being threatened 
with legal action by the lower river ditch owners account of sion of 
city’s rights. In 1950 the trustees again attempted to acquire some old irri 


gation rights for municipal use, but failed in their attempts due to ditch owner 
protests. 

The above clearly indicates that Pueblo, as well as Colorado Springs, has 
depleted all of the available Arkansas River supply without condemnation pro- 
ceedings of irrigation rights which would of course result in further reduction of 
agriculture production in the valley. These domestic requirements must be 
supplied from a source other than the Arkansas River. The Colorado River 
represents the only remaining source of supply available to the Arkansas River 
Basin. 

Since the available supplies from the Colorado River drainage occur during 
high spring snow runoff, large municipal diversions will be necessary during short 
periods which in turn will require large storage reservoirs in the Arkansas drain- 
age basin. Thus domestic requirements for the future are definitely tied to large 
multipurpose project in order to provide orderly development. 

The Frying Pan-Arkansas project design meets the municipal and domestic 
requirements east of Canon City due to the large holding reservoirs at high 
altitudes and the proximity of Pueblo to the terminal storage reservoir on the 
project The terminal storage or Pueblo Reservoir, coupled with Valley pipe- 
line and treating plant, will provide water for future human consumption in 
Pueblo as well as the remainder of the Arkansas Valley towns. In planning a 
project of this nature, the human and animal requirements in the urban and 
rural areas must be considered. It is anticipated that numerous delivery points 
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will be provided along the Valley pipeline for service to urban and rural popula- 
tio! Drinking water throughout the entire valley area is of questionable quality 
and is presently hauled from the towns to the farm sites for human as well as 
livestock consumption, 

Most of the towns east of Pueblo have depended on well supply. However, 
during late years some have been forced to sink wells in the river flood. plain or 
divert and chemically treat ditchwater, the ditchwater being of much better 
quality insofar as hardness is concerned than the well water last mentioned 
Well supplies are not dependable in the Arkansas Valley as to quality, continuous 
flow and volume 

PUEBLO RESERVOIR 


his project reservoir located some 6 miles west and upstream from Pueblo 

constitutes a typical multipurpose unit of the Frying Pan-Arkansas project 

Municipal development of this site as a single-purpose project could well result 

in detriment to future overall plans for basin benefits as only limited reservoir 

sites are available. The necessity for stly railroad realinement through the 
hit 


s the use of the sit is a single-purpose reservoir. Combined 


site also prohib 
use of a site of this tvpe results in lower unit cost and the pooling of storage 
interests at the site will result in lower surface evaporation losses thus conserving 
the limited water supply available 


The Pueblo Reservoir is absolutely necessary for flood protection to the city of 


Pueblo and the immediate reaches of the river below Pueblo unless large sums of 
money are expended in channel work on the Fountain and for miles downstream 
on the main river below the junction of the Fountain and the Arkansas. The 


time interval between floods of great magnitude tends to enhance destruction of 
property and life when they do occur account of the conditions of the channel 

Following the flood of 1921, at which time some 78 lives were lost and property 
damage of approximately $19 million occurred, the city of Pueblo formed a 
conservancy district. Under the auspices of this district, a flood channel through 
the city and a barrier dam were constructed at a total cost of from $9 million to 
$10 million to the local taxpayers Again we find evidence of local interests 
having provided for their own protection without Government participation 

This conservancy district work provides a channel through the City with 
carrying capacity approximately 120,000 cubic feet per second. However, due 
to the conditions of the channel below town, competent engineers feel that a 
flow of approximately 60,000 cubic feet per second would inundate the present water 
works facilities, leaving the community of approximately 90,000 people without 
water for domestic consumption and fire protection 


Construction of the Pueblo Reservoir will control the flow through the flood 














channel to an estimated maximum of 25,000 to 30,000 cubic feet per second, this 
pea ow being result of flash runoff on drainages tr butary to the river be- 
tween the reservoir and the waterworks systems. 

The reservoir will also provide space for storage of winter flow, permitting 
the application of this water on crops during the growing season; also space for 
storage by agreement among the water users of water normally held in the lower 
plains reservoirs on which excess evaporation occurs Any reduction in the 
evaporation naturally increases water for application directly to the crops or for 
munici use. This storage of the winter flows and the exchange of storage 
from the plains reservoirs must be accomplished under the Colorado statutes by 
agreement among the water users \ll of the larger ditch companies in the lower 
valle ave signified their willingness and intention to work out such an agree- 
mer Service charges on this type operation of the Pueblo Reservoir will 





provide the contracting agency with some additional funds for repayment to the 
Federal Treasury for expenditures on the project and represent possible additional 
security for the investment 

In addition to the above uses of the Pueblo Reservoir, material benefits will be 
obtained in connection with sediment control, electric power and storage space 
for reserve domestic suppl) Presently the reserve storage space in the Pueblo 
water systems amount to only 3 days maximum demand. It is apparent that a 
major revision in the city system must be made. 

Some tentative plans to meet immediate emergency, but not of sufficient 
magnitude to correct the conditions, have been drawn by the trustees of the water- 
works, but action has been deferred in order not to hinder or interfere in any way 
with overall basin development on the Arkansas River in Colorado. Pueblo is at 
present (without considering future normal growth) in dire need of additional 
water supply. 
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Federal regulations relative to uniform quality in connection with water supplied 
for use in interstate commerce will no doubt force the addition of a filtration plant, 
etc. Large expenditures of funds for these facilities, independent of some overall 
plan for the valley, would be falseeconomy. A manufacturing and transportation 
center along the front range of the Rocky Mountains, together with the agricul- 
tural production, including the local trade centers, certainly should warrant full 
consideration and opportunity to participate in the reclamation and flood-control 
program of the Nation. 

If, for no other reason, the value of this area in case of warshould be given serious 
consideration due to its geographic location, giving consideration to the location 
of an integrated steel plant and allied industries, together with one of the ls 
ordinance depots in the United States 


argest 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Pueblo, the trade center of the Arkansas Valley, is the location (since 1880) of 
the Minnequa plant of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., an integrated steel plant 
This is the major production unit of the ninth largest steel company in America 
One of the major reasons for this plant being located at Pueblo was water supply 
Due to the large quantities of water necessary to operate a steel plant, the cor- 
poration was forced to develop its own water supply. Its system consists of 
some 66 miles of ditches from the main Arkansas River and from the St. Charles 
River together with storage reservoirs in the Pueblo area. The corporation also 
owns Sugar Loaf Reservoir located some 6 miles west of Leadville on the head- 
waters of the Arkansas River. The canal from the Arkansas River heads about 
2 miles west of Florence and is 46 miles long, emptying into reservoirs south of 
Pueblo. The headgate was located in this area due to the quality of the water 
available as the location is near the upper limits of limestone drainage to the 
river. 

The water supply for this plant from the Arkansas River (as in the case of 
municipal supplies) was obtained in 1907 at the expense of agriculture. In other 
words, an old irrigation system was purchased including land and improvements 
and the water rights transferred to the corporation’s point of diversion. The 
reservoirs, of course, were decreed by reason of col struction and beneficial ise, 
The steel plant’s system supplies all of its industrial water, however, drinking 
water is provided from the city’s system. 

This system is mentioned in order to clear anyone’s mind of the thought that 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project will in any way subsidize a major industial 
enterprise. Review of the report will indicate the corporation has agreed to 
cooperate with the United States Bureau of Reclamation or the conservancy 
district contracting for the project to the extent the corporation’s Sugar Loaf 
Reservoir site and land around this reservoir may be utilized so long as the vested 


rights of the corporation are not diminished or interfered with. You will note 
that storage space over and above the existing decree is to be paid for in the 


same manner as other reservoir sites used by the project. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.’s system is further mentioned as a typical 
indication of requirements for industrial water as expansion occurs in the area. 
For example, the use at the steel plant had increased to a daily requirement of 
approximately 32 million gallons per day in 1929. Modernization and expansion 
in the last 20 years has increased this demand to where the daily requirements 
approximate 60 million gallons, this demand being the requirements from the 
reservoirs and does not include the amount of repumping and reclaiming of water 
within the plant itself. 

This plant produces many items required by the defense effort including shell 
steel, barbed wire, miscellaneous structural shapes, rails and fastenings, and with 
the completion of the tube mill, gun casings, as well as seamless tubes. Recent 
and planned expansion with new products will tend to draw allied industries to 
the area. These industries will require water for their use and their employees 
and, along with the corporation’s use, will increase the demand for domestic water. 

During recent vears Pueblo and the Arkansas Valley have lost numerous 
industrial plants account of lack of water. For example: A paper mill requiring 
some 80,000 to 90,000 gallons of water per ton of production and a coal-washing 
plant requiring some 200 gallons per ton of coal handled. Fall campaigns of 
existing sugar plants have experienced water shortages during the last decade, 
particularly during drought years. Feldspar, fluorspar, lead, zinc, manganese 
ceramic materials, ete., are available in the Arkansas Basin in Colorado, all 

] 
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awaiting economic development as population increases and the markets bui 
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up. Development of these raw materials necessitates an increased water supply 
in order to provide for domestic consumption as well as processing. Without 
Frvingpan-Arkansas project no water is available without further depletion 
of the agricultural supply which is already far below the normal requirements. 


POWER MARKET 








Raw materials known to be available in the project area present a ready mar- 
ket for low-cost power Many of the coal and metal mines have been flooded 
out Low-cost power, particularly secondary power, could be consumed it 

nwatering these mines, thus restoring the economy of these areas. 

Further, the Arkansas Vallev presently is not tied in with any large electrical 
grid system wherebv interchange or large blocks of standby power are available 
L ( { ha ad n i for each local system to provide capacity 
in excess of that required in an area where interchanges permit the pooling of 
surplus capacity to provide for emergency standb This condition has to 
ome degree prohibited installation of metallurgical furnaces in the area as de- 
mand rates of necessity must be higher if a single system reserve is required as 


WESTERN SLOPE BENEFITS 


The Fryingpan-Arkansas project, as described to you, consists of high altitude 
collecting system designed to divert surplus snow runoff to eastern Colorado with- 
out injury to western Colorado. In addition to the benefits in eastern Colorado, 
benefits will occur in western Colorado by the plan of operation developed during 
3 vears of investigation and study by the policy and review committee. This com- 
mittee was composed of representatives of western and eastern Colorado and the 
director and consulting engineer of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 
This committee at once recognized that dependable flow of the Colorado River was 
in some degree similar to that of the Arkansas, that is, high spring snow runoff and 
low flow conditions during the late growing season. Also, that recreational facili- 
ties of western Colorado areas must not be jeopardized, with the result that the 
Colorado Fish and Game Commission and the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Department Service were consulted and met with the committee in the planning 
of the project. The minimum stream flow schedules incorporated in project 
report “Operating Principles’? were drawn up by the fish and wildlife agencies 
this after numerous meetings and study of streamflow, etc. Also, that existing 
vested rights for the Independence Pass transmountain diversion acquired under 
Colorado statutes would under full development interfere with fish culture in the 
Roaring Fork Further, that few good reservoir sites were available in western 
Colorado. Therefore, any program of development must fully evaluate the over- 
all benefits in any plan for the utilization of the site 

With these basin conditions recognized, the policy and review committee estab- 
lished an engineering subcommittee consisting of engineers from western Colorado, 
engineers from regions 4 and 7 and the Planning Division of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the chief engineer and consulting engineer of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board. Review of all available stream-flow data indicated the 
feasibility of the Aspen site for a project reservoir in western Colorado. This 
site was chosen in order to permit full diversion of existing and future decrees on 
the Roaring Fork during the late summer months or at the end of the growing 
season. Provision was made for full irrigation of all available land in this area. 
\ plan was devised permitting exchange with the Twin Lakes-Independence Pass 
transmountain diversion project in order to protect the recreational features on 
the Roaring Fork under full development of this project, it being remembered 
that this project owns existing rights under the Colorado statutes. 

By using the exchange features of the Aspen Reservoir, a plan was developed 
for maintaining the minimum flows required for fish and wildlife as reeommended 
by the Colorado Fish and Game Commission in conjunction with United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

These engineering studies of the runoff condition definitely indicated that during 
many years of record the existing ditches in the Aspen area would have been 
unable to divert the full amount of their decrees at the end of the growing season 
as mentioned above. This is not generally of public knowledge as the present 
development in this area has not required full diversion by these ditches. By 
providing the exchange mentioned above, the requirements in the Aspen area have 
been protected and enhanced to meet complete development of the resources of the 
area 


ante 
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Under the Colorado law, no replacement or compensatory storage on the 
Colorado River drainage is required unless the project sponsors elect to build 
such storage in order to permit longer continued diversions by providing exchange 
during periods when their rights are junior to the requirement of senior appro- 
priations in western Colorado. Reservoirs of this type are mandatory under 
some types of multipurpose development, for example, in connection with projects 
constructed under the Colorado conservation district law. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, the Arkansas Valley in Colorado is in desperate need of supple- 
mental water supply for irrigation, municipal, and industria] purposes 

Full use has been made of existing water supply that is economically feasible for 
development by means of separate projects—this account of the difficulty of 
proper division of water under priority doctrine of water rights due to variations 
in timing of the runoff. 

Possible re-regulation of winter diversions, concentration of storage to reduce 
evaporation losses, as well as the proper use of new water from the Colorado River 
Basin, together with proper use of remaining flood runoff, must of necessity come 
through a large multipurpose project, including hydroelectric power, wherein the 
benefits can be divided throughout the whole Arkansas Basin in Colorado according 
to need. 

Comprehensive study by the best engineers available has determined that the 
amount of water to be exported from the Colorado River Basin by the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project is well within Colorado’s share of the Colorado River under the 
various compacts; further, that quantity to be exported is so small as compared 
to the total flow of the Colorado River across the Colorado-Utah line as to have 
little effect on the quantity of the water left in the Colorado River 

Further, the quantity of water imported to the Arkansas Valle: y is far below 
the supplemental needs in the Colorado-Arkansas Valley so that none of the water 
will cross the State line for use in States outside of the Colorado River Basin 
States as defined in the Colorado River compact. In addition, should a climatic 
change occur, there are thousands of acres of good land in the Arkansas Valley 
in Colorado not presently irrigated, so no one need fear that Colorado will permit 
any of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project water to pass out of the State unused. 

I respectfully urge your committee to give this project your full and favorable 
consideration. 


Mr. Curisty. For the record, as Judge Chenoweth has stated, my 
name is Harold H. Christy, 511 Polk Street, Pueblo, Colo. I was born 
and raised in the State of Colorado. I am a graduate of the Colorado 
School of Mines, have been employed in water and power since 1929 
in the Arkansas Valley by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. In that 
work I have had the responsibility of designing and constructing 
ditches and reservoirs. 

In addition, I have been a member of the executive committee of 
the Arkansas Valley Ditch Association since 1930. I was a member 
of the so-called policy and review committee appointed by the State 
Water Conservation Board to study jointly with people from western 
Colorado and eastern Colorado the effect of this project on the west- 
ern Colorado area as well as the benefits to be derived by the eastern 
Colorado area and the State as a whole. 

Since the report of that committee was adopted by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, I have been appointed a member of what 
is now known as the Colorado conference committee, which is pres- 
ently engaged in reviewing similar problems to those undertaken by 
the policy and review committee in connection with this project as it 
affects the entire east-west slope areas in the State of Colorado. How- 
ever, it is my understanding as a member of that committee that the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, having been investigated and gone into 
thoroughly, is not a subject for that committee to now resolve. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Do all the members of your review committee follow 
that same line of thinking? 
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Mr. Curisty. Mr. Aspinall, with your permission, the director of 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board is in the audience, and the 
matter is going to be discussed by other witnesses. I would prefer to 
have that answered there. I could not answer for all members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Aspinauu. That is what I wondered. 

Mr. Curisty. I appreciate that. I have answered your question. 
But in outlining the work of the committee, I can definitely state that 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is not on the agenda. 

Before we proceed, and for the purpose of clarification, I would like 
to call to the committee’s attention the map which is attached to page 
1 of Senate Document No. 106. 

You will note that the large map before you deviates from the map 
attached to Senate Document No. 106 in that generally features shown 
on the general map attached to the document in the upper lefthand 
corner and colored in brown, and broken lines in red, are deleted and 
not shown on this large map. The reason for the correction is that in 
the investigations of the problems in connection with the Arkansas 
Valley and the western slope of Colorado an overall inventory or study 
of the possibilities was first looked into by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and due to a lack of complete data in some of the areas shown on this 
map, the project was finally broken down and limited to the items 
shown on thismap. The operating principles and the agreement that 
was entered into between eastern and western Colorado specifically 
limits the consideration in this project to the facilities as shown. 

Chairman Mitier. Would you be good enough to point it out with 
the pointer there? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I was going to later detail 
this in a bird’s-eye view of the project, but I should probably in this 
instance show it. 

On that map you have some small ditches that are shown in red 
dotted lines that are collecting water going into this area right here 
by the Aspen Reservoir. 

There also was a tunnel through from this drainage [indicating] 
over into another drainage in this area which would have brought 
water from the Crystal River drainage into the headwaters of the 
Gunnison River. All of those facilities in that area are not a part of 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas plan. I am calling your attention to it 
because this is a complete project within itself and not predicated 
on having that as an additional development sometime in the future 
without another overall project being completely studied and re- 
ported upon. 

There also is a reservoir over here above Grand Junction shown 
that is deleted and not a part of the project 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Might I ask Mr. Christy to make a full statement 
of the so-called operating agreement that he speaks of between western 
and eastern Colorado, because this committee is going to be advised 
within 2 or 3 days that there was a meeting of all counties of western 
Colorado yesterday or the day before, and that they opposed this 
project. 1 wish you would advise this committee now so that they 
will not have the wrong impression as to what kind of an agreement 
was arrived at on this project. 
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Mr. Curisty. Mr. Aspinall, do you wish that right now or in line 
with my presentation? 

Mr. AspInauu. If you are going to make it in your presentation 
to the committee —— 

Mr. Curisry. I was going to refer to that, siz 

Mr. Aspinauu. That will be all right. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Christy, am I correct now in understanding your 
statement to this committee that the differences which you have 
pointed out in the large map referred to as the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, and that contained in the general map in Senate Document 
No. 106 of the 82d Congress means that those differences which you 
have enumerated have been eliminated from this project? 

Mr. Curisty. The structures that I have mentioned and called to 
your attention that have been eliminated from the map and shown in 
the document are not a part of the project as presently presented to 
this committee. 

Mr. AsPINALL. Will my colleague yield for an observation? 

Mr. Sartor. I will be happy to. 

Mr. Asprnatu. What Mr. Christy is talking about is the original 
Gunnison-Arkansas project. That was an overall project. Now this 
initial phase is simply known as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, and 
it is only a very small part of what was included in the overall 
Gunnison-Arkansas. Will that help my colleague any? 

Mr. Sartor. It will if I can understand from Mr. Christy that these 
items which he has referred to, shown on this small map and not shown 
on the large map, were they or were they not originally included as a 
part of the project costs? 

Mr. Curisty. No, sir; they were not included, sir, as a part of the 
project cost of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. The original 
investigations, sir, were known as the Gunnison-Arkansas. At the 
time the project was presented to the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board at the request of the policy and review committee and the people 
in western Colorado, the name was changed. 

I think if you will look at your report it is the Roaring Fork diversion 
of the Gunnison-Arkansas project. And the State of Colorado has 
formally requested that it be renamed to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project in order to tie it down to the locality and get away from the big 
overall investigations that Representative Aspinall has mentioned. I 
merely mention that because some people look at it and it is confusing. 

Mr. Sartor. That is one of the reasons I asked for this breakdown, 
because as I looked at that map I saw items referred to here that | 
could not find anywhere in the report. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sartor. I will be happy to. 

Mr. Hosmer. Do J understand this Fryingpan-Arkansas project is 
one part of a broader project that might or might not be advised later? 

Mr. Curisty. All the project facilities that are shown on that map 
can stand on their own feet. They are so designed if in the future 
there is an overall upper Arkansas River Basin development in the 
area, it can be molded into the plan. But the project as presented to 
you in Senate Document No. 106 and on that map is a unit complete 
in itself, 
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Mr. Hosmer. But it is a unit that could be a part of a larger and 
more expanded project of some sort? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir; it could be at some time in the future. 

I would like to describe first the need for this project and give you 
a bird’s-eye view of this valley. I know some of you are familiar 
and it will be repetitious, but possibly some of the others of the com- 
mittee are not fully familiar. 

The Continental Divide in Colorado is shown right here. In this 
Arkansas drainage area in eastern Colorado is 25 percent of the land 
that is in the State, 7 percent of the water resources, precipitation, 
and water runoff. The great amount of runoff occurs on the west 
side of the Continental Divide. 

The Arkansas River heads here [indicating], near Leadville. The 
elevations at Malta, which is the junction going into the town of Lead- 
ville, are about 9,400 feet. There are ranges in this Continental 
Divide, many peaks over 14,000 feet. The river follows the narrow 
mountain valleys for some 20 miles below Leadville, goes into a nar- 
row rocky gorge, and finally opens up into what is known as the upper 
Arkansas Valley—Buena Vista, Salida—at an elevation of about 7,000 
feet; then down through what is known as the Royal Gorge to the 
city of Pueblo, about 4, 700 feet in elev ation, and finally out across the 
State line, where it is just a little over 3.000. 

Beginning at Canyon City, the valley opens up, and there are 
thousands of acres of arable Jand in that area, but no water supply. 

There will be other witnesses to go into the details of this irrigated 
area, the acreage and so forth. 

But briefly, in the areas below Pueblo there are numerous irrigation 
systems which resulted in the owners of those systems filing for priori- 
ties in the State of Colorado under the Colorado law, which is greatly 
in excess of the water supply available. 

The first development in this area was by private enterprise and in- 
cludes small ditches along the streams. Along about the 1880’s they 
began to consolidate some of the smaller ditches and build larger 
ditches, confiining all of the ditches in one area, consolidating them 
ut on to land development. 

Very shortly it was developed the water supply was not adequate 
and some off-stream reservoirs were built on side drainages in the 
plains area. 

Subsequently, in about another decade, those drainages did not 
supply sufficient water to provide ample water supply, which ranges 
from, I think, a low of about 195,000 acre-feet at Pueblo gage, to a 
high of approximately a million acre-feet. 

Finally new ditches were built into these Great Plains reservoirs to 
deliver water from flash floods from the top of the snow runoff into 
these reservoirs to conserve that water supply. 

Ultimately, around 1900 there were three mountain reservoirs con- 
structed to add to the conservation for beneficial use of water in the 
area. 

About 1910 we started a decrease in irrigated acreage in this area 
to the point where some 80,000 acres formerly irrigated in the area 
had been taken back to pastureland due to the lack of adequate water 
supply 

In the early 1930’s I personally was on a committee starting the 
activities toward the development of a supplemental water supply 
from the surplus waters in western Colorado. 
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About 1936 we prevailed on the Bureau of Reclamation to initiate 
investigations in this area (indicating) to show the need. Subse- 
quently funds were made available for investigation in western Colo- 
rado to determine the needs and the pote intial future needs. Lack of 
complete information throughout those years in western Colorado 
prevented the recommendation of a complete report down through 
that period of years. 

In 1948 the Colorado Water Conservation Board appointed the 
so-called policy and review committee to study a preliminary draft 
of a report on what is now known as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 
That committee and the work of that committee will be covered by 
another witness. But, briefly, I wish to state that the committee 
was composed of 2 representatives from the project area of western 
Colorado, 2 from the Arkansas Valley, the consulting engineer from 
the Colorado Water C onservation Board, the director of the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, the director of the Colorado State Fish 
and Game Commission. 

After some 30 months of meetings and rather extensive studies and 
investigations of the records available both by engineering committees 
and legal committees, this policy and review committee presented a 
report to the Colorado Water Conservation Board, which Judge 
Chenoweth has mentioned, was unanimously adopted and approved 
by that State agency. 

Mr. Sartor. At that point, might I ask this question, Mr. Christy? 
Am I correct in my understanding that the waters of the Arkansas 
River and the development that you have described, pointing to the 
various spots on the map, are all east of the Continental Divide? 

Mr. Curisry. All that I have mentioned from the headwaters east 
of Leadville are up to this moment the Arkansas River, the native 
waters in that drainage, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. And that those waters are subject to the Arkansas 
River compact between Colorado and Kansas? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Am I correct in my understanding that in the Arkansas 
River compact between Colorado and Kansas that no waters were 
considered west of the Continental Divide? 

Mr. Curisty. That is right, sir. 

There is one item I did not mention which will be gone into further 
by other witnesses. Down through the years, beginning about 1900, 
up here oa the Tennessee Pass there was a small surface ditch built 
to bring water from the western Colorado drainage into the Arkansas 
River. There are some 8 or 9 of those small ditches delivering fiom 
a few hundred acre-feet up to as much as 5,000 acre-feet built over a 
period of 30 years in that area. 

The only major development of any consequence was one built in 
1938, I believe, known as the Independence Pass transmountain di- 
version, which taps the headwaters of the Roaring Fork above Aspen 
and diverts the water into Lake Creek and then into Twin Lakes, 
Twin Lakes being owned by The Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. 
I will mention the effect of their decrees in just a minute, go into it a 
little further. 

[ wish to call your attention to the fact that all of this development 
has been private initiative, private enterprise. The only project in 
the Arkansas drainage other than that is John Martin Reserv oF 
which is mentioned in the Kansas-Colorado compact, and was built 
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by the Army engineers. It is a flood-control and conservation pool 
to help settle the 30-odd years of litigation between these 2 States. 
I believe this committee is fully familiar with that problem and that 
project as the compact was approved by Congress. 

I would like now to describe briefly the features of the project which 
are specifically included in this Senate Document 106 as the features 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

At the headwaters of the Fryingpan River, which is a tributary of 
the Roaring Fork 

Mr. Asprnatu. You had better get down lower. 

Mr. Curisty. [Indicating.] Does that answer it? 

Mr. Asprnatyt. That is right. 

Mr. Curisty. At Glenwood Springs. The Roaring Fork tributary 
joins the Colorado River at Glenwood Springs. It divides into the 
Fryingpan River here, and the main headwaters of the Roaring Fork 
continuing up to the main Continental Divide. 

The plan of the project calls for what is known as the North Side 
collection system, some 30 miles of collecting ditches using the drain- 
ages in that area to carry the water around to what is the west portal 
of the Continental Divide tunnel, the main tunnel into the Conti- 
nental Divide. The South collection system, some 20 miles in length, 
taps Chapman Gulch, and the drainage crossing it, and also into 
Chapman Gulch there is a short tunnel delivering water from the head- 
waters of Hunter Creek, which is a tributary of the Roaring Fork. 

Mr. Dawson. Is that on the left side of the Divide? 

Mr. Curisty. (Indicating with pointer.) The left side of the range. 

Mr. Dawson. Didn’t I understand you to say there was not any 
of the water from the west side taken over to the east side? 

Mr. Curisty. No, sir. I believe, sir, that 1 answered the question 
that the water I had mentioned, up until the time the questior was 
asked, was the native water of the Arkansas River, sir. Now, I am 
describing the project, and the collection of water on the west side is 
the system I am presently explaining. 

Chairman MILLER. Will you tell me how much water is contem- 
plated from the west side to come over to the east side? 

Mr. Curisty. Approximately 69,200 acre-feet annually. 

Mr. Dawson. What percentage is that of the total water you 
would use in the project? 

Mr. Curisty. About 30 percent of the potential benefits. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Christy, you should add to that figure the 
amount now coming over by the Twin Lakes diversion that you call 
Independence Pass diversion. Outline for the committee where the 
Independence Pass gathering districts are. State the capacity. 

Mr. Curisty. All right, sir. I mentioned the two collection 
systems and the tunnel through into Hunter Creek. A moment ago 
I mentioned that the first major transmountain diversion into the 
Arkansas Valley was built by the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. 
in 1938. 

A tunnel at the head of Lake Creek into the head of the Roaring 
Fork with collection systems both to the north, in a northerly direction 
and in a southwesterly direction. That project has potential ability 
to divert some place in the neighborhood of 50,000 acre-feet annually. 
Presently I believe the diversions have been a maximum of around 
42,000 or 43,000 acre-feet annually. 
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The limitation on the present transmountain diversion facilities 
of the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. is the capacity of their 
reservoirs at ‘Twin Lakes, which they own, and the reservoir system 
under the Colorado Canal which comes out in this Ordway district. 
The decrees by the Twin Lake Reservoir & Canal Co. are final decrees 
under the statutes of the State of Colorado. The Twin Lakes Reservoir 
& Canal Co. could enlarge their storage reservoirs and increase the 
amount of their diversions from western Colorado. However, they 
have deferred their activities awaiting the outcome of the approval 
of this report in order to join with their neighbors in the Arkansas 
Valley, as well as their neighbors in western Colorado, to reap the 
benefits as a team collectively rather than going it individually. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Which, if done, would make a maximum trans- 
mountain diversion of a little bit over 110,000 acre-feet? 

Mr. Curisty. From that area 

Mr. Pruuion. The increase would then be from 42,000 to 110.000, 
Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Aspinatu. That is right. 

Mr. Prtuion. Thank vou 

Mr. Curistry. Mr. Pillion, I think what Representative Aspinall 
meant is the total out of that area of Twin Lakes Reservoir and 
Canal Co.’s project which they presently own, and the diversions by 
this project is 110,000. 

Mr. Pruuion. | am sorry. 

Mr. Hosmer. There is about 30,800 by the private facilities there, 
is that right? 30,800 acre-feet? 

Mr. Curisty. I think their present maximum has been around 
43,000 acre-feet annually. That varies from ye ar to year depending 
on the runoff in the area because they have to divert their water in 
order of their priorities. I have somebody here with some detail on 
that. It is 35,000 average, I am advised. 

Mr. Pruuion. If the Twin Lakes were to increase the reservoirs, 
how much do they increase their transmittal? 

Mr. Curistry. To about 53,000 acre-feet annually. 

Mr. Ruopes. ‘Their ‘a nt decrees are sufficient? 

Mr. Curisry. Yes, sir, they have a final decree; facilities are all 
that are necessary. 

Mr. Ruopes. | am a little bit interested to know how they could 
get a decree for 53,000 acre-feet when they only diverted 42,000. 

Mr. Curisty. | would like to refer that to legal counsel, with your 
permission. 

Mr. Ruopes. We will defer the question. 

Mr. Curisry. It depends, of course, upon the conditions. 

Mr. Ruopgs. Thank you. 

Mr. Curisty. I was describing this project, and Mr. Aspinall, if 
you will bear with me, after I get it described, I then want to come 
back and show the effects of the operating agreement as you requested. 

Mr, Asprnauu. That is right. But I wish the committee to have 
an understanding when they hear certain figures that you must add 
to those to show the effects upon the western part of the State. That 
is all I was concerned about. There is diversion of 110,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Curisty. But you still have the burden of 53,000 acre-feet now. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Yes, that is exactly right. 
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Mr. Curisry. I described there was a short tunnel from the head of 
Chapman’s Gulch into Hunter Creek tapping the drainage of the 
Roaring Fork. You will also notice that there is a ditch running 
northeasterly direction here that seems to come way downstream from 
the portal of that tunnel. That is known as South Side Collection 
System on Hunter Creek. That facility was added to the project in 
order to benefit the low-flow conditions in the Roaring Fork River 
during the months of August and September and will be outlined in 
detail by another witness, both the legal and engineering testimony, 
before this committee 

After the water is carried through the Continental Divide, it drops 
into what is known as the Lake Fork of the Arkansas and runs into 
what is now Sugarloaf Reservoir. That reservoir will be enlarged to 
capacity of 117,000 acre-feet. Details of the project and so forth will 
be covered by the area engineer. 

From the Sugarloaf Reservoir there is a power canal into Twin 
Lakes which will be enlarged. The water then drops into Clear 
Creek Reservoir, and Twin Lakes will be enlarged to a capacity of 
260,000 acre-feet, the present capacity being around 55,000. The 
water flows through the power canals and drops down just west of 

Salida. Then the main stem of the Arkansas River is used as a 
carrying conduit until you come to what is known as the Terminal 
Reservoir about 6 miles west of Pueblo. From this point the water 
will be passed through a power plant and the channel of the river 
again used and the water distributed as supplemental supply to the 
existing irrigated acreage in the Arkansas Valley. There are no new 
lands projected under this project. 

One additional feature of the project is the pumping and filtration 
plant immediately adjacent to the Pueblo Reservoir and a pipeline 
some 175 miles long supplying the various municipalities through the 
entire reaches of the lower Arkansas River with municipal water. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Christy, am I correct in understanding your 
statement that the fundamental purpose of irrigation as far as this 
project is concerned is to concern only supplemental water? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir, no new acreage. 

Mr. Saytor. Recalling your former statement that all of this de- 
velopment, with the exception of the dam built by the Army Engineers 
for flood control, has been under private development, does the 160- 
acre low apply in that valley? 

Mr. Curisty. It does, I suppose. I would like to refer that to our 
legal counsel. I mean, if that is the law on the books, it would. 

Mr. Sayutor. I mean at the present time you have no lands in the 
project affected by that law? 

Mr. Curisty. We do not have any projects affected by that law, 
sir. 

Mr. Sayuor. Very well. 

Mr. Curisty. This municipal pipeline will supply a good quality 
of water to all of this area in which there is a desperate need for water 
for domestic use. There are few wells and water is limited and some 
of the areas are even hauling water in tanks. No expansion or 
development in that area has occurred of any magnitude because of 
the lack of municipal water supply. 

That brings us to a statement I believe is pertinent here, that all of 
the private development has been made that can be made as single- 
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purpose developments. We now come to projects to benefit this area 
of such magnitude that multipurpose projects are the only way it 
can be accomplished, and this project as set up provides irrigation, 
municipal water, irrigation supplemental supply, irrigation water, 
sedimentation, flood control and recreational benefits, and power. 

About the site of this reservoir, a little distance downstream from 
the dam, the Pueblo Conservancy District, following the 1921 flood 
in which a good many million dollars of property was damaged and 
78 lives were lost, constructed a flood-control barrier at a cost in the 
neighborhood of $9 million. This Pueblo Reservoir will control all 
of the flash-flood runoff above the reservoir, the only drainage of any 
magnitude being Dry Creek right in this area [indicating] not shown 
on the map, above the town of Pueblo. 

That conservancy district was designed with a capacity of 120,000 
cubic feet pec second. However, many reputable engineers have 
estimated that the water supply for that town of 90,000 people would 
be inundated or submerged with a flow in the neighborhood of 60,000 
cubic feet per second. The magnitude of the flow in that area, 
following the construction of that reservoir, will probably be in the 
neighborhood of 30,000 second-feet. So the flood-control benefits 
are immediately below and also in the entire area between the Pueblo 
Reservoir and the John Martin Dam. 

Chairman Miutuer. Can you tell me, Mr. Christy, how many 
acres of irrigated land in that area will get supplemental water? 

Mr. Curisty. Below Pueblo, in the neighborhood of 322,000 acres. 

Chairman Miuuer. And what about above Pueblo? 

Mr. Curisty. Above Pueblo about 12,000 acres could be benefited. 
And the municipalities in this area adjacent to this stream, of course, 
can be benefited by municipal water supply. 

Mr. Asprnautu. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me to ask a 
question there. How much water would that make per acre, how 
much supplemental water would that make per acre in the area being 
served of additional water? 

Mr. Curisty. Mr. Aspinall, I feel that that amount is not material 
at this time. 

Mr. AsprIna.t. All right. 

Mr. Curtsty. In that it would be based on the way the contacts 
for the repayment and the allocation of the water are. If you want 
an answer for an overall figure, we could divide 344,000 acres into 
69,200 and arrive at an average figure per acre. 

Mr. Asprnauti. Which would not be very beneficial unless you did 
have these operating agreements to take care of— 

Mr. Curisty. I was coming to that. I hope I can satisfy your 
question, sir. I will explain the tunnel and the plain area of the 
Arkansas River. 

There is one feature that I have not mentioned, and that is the 
Aspen Reservoir located above the town of Aspen with a capacity of 
28,000 acre-feet. As the project was originally designed, the replace- 
ment or storage reservoir within the project in western Colorado was 
on the Fryingpan River. Judge Chenoweth and I have referred to 
the policy and review committee. The deliberations of that com- 
mittee will be gone into fully by other witnesses. At the request of 
the water experts in western Colorado, a complete study of the area 
was made by the engineering advisory committee and the legal 
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committees, and the location of the western Colorado storage facilities 
was placed on the Roaring Fork above Aspen and was so included in 
the project facility. 

There are two basic reasons for picking this site. One is that in 
our mountain areas, both eastern and western Colorado, there are 
not many reservoir sites, and it just is not right to wreck a reservoir 
site with a part project or a minimum size reservoir. This site met 
the requirements of the replacement and is designed to utilize to the 
maximum in that area, whereas the project requirements for this 
p projec t, as an independent project the — sites have more capacity 
and they eel not have utilized all of 1 

The deliberations of the policy seal review committee definitely 
indicated the need for some storage for late summer irrigation in 
western Colorado on the Roaring Fork in the Aspen area and as pro- 
tection from destruction to the fish due to the depletions of flow 
resulting from the decreed rights in this Twin Lakes Reservoir «& 
Canal Co. transmountain project 

Rather exhaustive studies were made of the requirements, and in 
the deliberations of the Policy and review committee, the Federal 
Fish and Wildlife, the State Fish and Game Commission sat in with 
the engineering advisory committee and set up minimum stream 
flows at the Aspen Reservoir and at various places over here [in- 
dicating] on the collection system in order to protect the fish and 
vildlife. So in designing this project, the recreational and fish and 
wildlife benefits were fully recognized by the official agencies, both 
State and Federal 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Aspinall? 

Mir. AsprInauu. That is all right I have just one other observation 
I wish to make at this time. 

The Aspen Semmeail site has no relationship whatever with the 
storage program in the upper Colorado River Basin. We have some 
people here from that district, and it does not have any relationship 
at all with that directly. 

Mr. Curisty. This project, as designed, Congressman, only has 
bearing on the Colorado River Upper Basin compact in that it is well 
within, according to the reports and official comments of the State, 
Colorado’s share of the water allocated, but is not a part of the upper 
basin storage project as such 

Mr. Asprnaty. The waters to be stored in the Aspen Reservoir are 
to be for use downstream in Colorado and not to take care of the 
upper basin. 

Mr. Curisty. The benefits of that reservoir are both for replace- 
ment for the project, for late summer use in western Colorado to meet 
the industrial or potential requirements in western Colorado, and even 
under the operating principles as set up in the Policy and Review 
Committee will have to take their share of ( ‘olorado’ s requirements at 
Lee Ferry under the Colorado River compact. 

Mr. Prttion. One more question. Is there any water to be taken 
from the Aspen Reservoir for transmountain diversion? 

Mr. Curisty. This reservoir—again I am trying to pass over 
progressively and let the other witnesses cover. 

The elevation of this reservoir is about 8,000 feet and the elevation 
of the collection system is 10,000. There will be no water that is 
eaptured in this reservoir diverted through and into the other basin. 
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All of its obligation is on that side of the stream, and incidentally, 
under the operating principles agreed to by the State of Colorado, 
that structure has to be completed first before any of these waters 
are diverted from western Colorado. 

Someone probably is wondering about this collection system I 
referred to a minute ago, and I believe I should describe it now 
although it will be gone into later. 

The south tributaries of Hunter Creek were added to the project in 
order that the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. might defer under 
low-stream flow conditions when they still had a legal right to divert 
water. But under low conditions, which might interfere with the 
fish schedules as set up, they could defer taking water here and get 
replacement from the project via this up to a specific amount each 
year. In that way, water from the south side collection, they will 
have an obligation up to 3,000 acre-feet annually to make that re- 
placement. 

Incidentally, that will take a contract between the district and 
the Government. The members of the Twin Lakes Reservoir & 
Canal Co. have agreed to meet with and endeavor to work out. They 
have agreed to the proposal as contemplated. 

Mr. Dawson. Are you through with your statement? May I ask 
some questions now? 

Mr. Curisty. I would like to sum up. I will be glad to answer 
questions. 

Mr. Dawson. Go ahead. I did not know whether you were through 
or not. Go ahead and finish your statement. 

Mr. Curisty. I have deviated from the text in order to try to 
paint a picture of the project. 

In conclusion, the Arkansas Valley in Colorado is in desperate 
need of supplemental water supply for irrigation, municipal and 
industrial purposes. 

Full use has been made of existing water supply that is economically 
feasible for development by means of separate projects—this account 
of the difficulty of proper division of water under priority doctrine of 
water rights due to variations in timing of the runoff. 

Possible reregulation of winter diversions, concentration of storage 
to reduce evaporation losses, as well as the proper use of new water 
from the Colorado River Basin, together with proper use of remaining 
flood runoff, must of necessity come through a large multipurpose 
project, including hydroelectric power, wherein the benefits can be 
divided throughout the whole Arkansas Basin in Colorado according 
to need. 

Comprehensive study by the best engineers available has determined 
that the amount of water to be exported from the Colorado River 
Basin by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is well within Colorado’s 
share of the Colorado River under the various compacts; further, that 
quantity to be exported is so small as compared to the total flow of the 
Colorado River across the Colorado-Utah line as to have little effect 
on the quality of the water left in the Colorado River. 

Further, the quantity of water imported to the Arkansas Valley 
is far below the supplemental needs in the Colorado-Arkansas Valley so 
that none of the water will cross the State line for use in States outside 
of the Colorado River Basin States as defined in the Colorado River 
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compact. In addition, should a climatic change occur, there are 
thousands of acres of good land in the Arkansas Valley in Colorado 
not presently irrigated so no one need fear that Colorado will permit 
any of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project water to pass out of the 
State unused. 

[ respectfully urge your committee to give this project your full 
and favorable consideration. 

{ would like now to make one other short statement. 

In order to be brief and give a bird’s-eye picture, I did not point 
out the potential of possible benefits of winter regulation of the 
existing native waters in the Arkansas drainage, which added to the 
imported water brings your benefits up to the order of 200,000 
acre-feet annually. 

Someone asked me the question, what percentage of the benefits 
were western Colorado and what percentage eastern? 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask questions? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. I am concerned as to the effect this project would 
have on the upper Colorado project. It is my understanding that 
the Upper Colorado Commission feels that the proof of this project 
should be deferred until the whole upper Colorado project could be 
considered. Am I right in that assumption? 

Mr. Curistry. I could not answer for the commission. However, 
Mr. Will, the secretary of the Upper Colorado Commission, is sup- 
posed to be here. 

Mr. Dawson. I have a letter from Mr. Will in which he states—— 

Mr. Curisty. He will be a witness or present a statement. 

Mr. Dawson. He feels that the approval of this measure should 
wait until the upper Colorado project can also be heard at the same 
time. 1am not familiar enough with the reasons for his objections, 
but in view of-— 

Mr. Curisty. We have a statement to be presented to this com- 
mittee from Mr. Will. 

Mr. Dawson. You say you have a statement? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Perhaps what I have to say might be deferred until 
we can have that. 

Mr. Curisty. He is due in town at 10 o’clock, or was at 10 o’clock 
this morning. He will be before this committee later in the day or 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Dawson. Then that is all I have. I would like to hear him 
and see what effect this has on it. 

Mr. Harrison. Do other members have any questions of this 
witness? 

Mr. Sartor. I have some questions. I have been doing a little 
mathematics up here. I would like to have you check me whether or 
not I am correct. 

I understand that the total amount of new water which will be 
placed in this district as a result if this project is approved is 62,000 
acre-feet annually. 

Mr. Curisty. 69,200 feet 

Mr. Sayior. 69,200? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes. That is average long-term. 
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Mr. Saytor. All right. Now as I have seen the figures which 
have been submitted, there is applied out of the original $147,440, 
$59,930,000 irrigation. I want you to tell me how you can pay back 
$59,930,000 by the sale of 69,200 acre-feet of water, and so show that 
this project is feasible; because, according to the present figures, both 
the original and revised show that you expect to charge roughly 
$3.60 per acre-foot for this supplemental water. That is approxi- 
mately $250,000 a year. For a 40-year period it is $5 million. I 
want to know what happens to the other $54,930,000. Where do we 
get pay for that? 

Mr. Curisty. Mr. Saylor, with your permission, I would like to 
refer that to the witnesses who are going to be presented to your com- 
mittee. feel sure they are going to answer your question. 

Mr. Sartor. Is there anything wrong with the mathematics we 
teach back in Pennsylvania? I always understood,that 2 and 2 were 
4 anywhere in this country, and Iam ata loss. I am on ily trying to 
develop this thing and find out wherein this is a. d to be feasibl 
And looking at these reports and the amount of water that you have, 
over 40 years here just on irrigation, alone, withor ¢ power, without 
municipal water, without flood control, without any of the other uses 
in a multipurpose project, of the $59,930,000 that you charge, you are 
$54,930,000 short 

Mr. Curisty. The answer to that is you have not only the irriga 
tion group paying so much per ac re-foot, there is a mill levy. The 
project, it will be disclosed, will have to be developed and buuit under 
what is known as the Colorado Conservancy District law. Ther 
will be a mill levy on all private and real property in the area to help 
support, and the revenues from power. All of those items are used 
in the repayment analysis which will be presented to you. 

Mr. Sartor. Are you now proposing that you are going to repay 
the irrigation costs in this project from power? 

Mr. Curisty. The irrigation costs, without interest, with powe1 
and revenue from possible municipal water and taxation on the 
district, depending on which method of repayment you use and what 
is the : police’ vs 

Mr. Sayzor. I see here at page 18 of Senate Document 106 you 
say that you expect to ore net revenues from the irrigators in the 
district in 40 years of $10,881,600. That is just double what you 
would receive if you fine $3.60 an acre-foot. 

Now, if this project goes through, I want the farmers out in this 
district to know what they are going to have to pay for an acre-foot 
of water. 

Mr. Curisty. Mr. Saylor, the revision of the estimate which has 
been mentioned to you briefly, the farmers in the Arkansas Valley, 
some three hundred-odd men on the land, have been working develop- 
ing what the value of an acre-foot of supplemental water is in the 
Arkansas Valley. You are absolutely correct they should know 
what it is going to cost them. That will all be presented to you in 
detail, sir, as our various witnesses come before this committee. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Sartor. I yield. 

Mr. Hosmer. Was your figure that they would have to charge 
around $7 or $8 an acre-foot to sustain this $10,881,600 revenue? 
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Mr. Sartor. That is correct. It is a simple matter of mathe- 
matics. 69,200 acre-feet, and they expect to get $10,881,600 in 
40 years. 

Mr. Aspinauu. If the gentleman will yield, there is not any 69,200 
acre-feet, because you have losses of 15 500. So really your net 
irrigation supply, as I understand the report on page 16 is 53,700. 

Mr. Curisty. Congressman, may I comment? 

Mr. AspINALL. Yes. 

Mr. Curisty. You recall we mentioned there are some native 
waters in the Arkansas River that are going to be re-regulated. There 
will be some revenue from that. There is also the possibility, which 
will come out of use of this project, of agreements to take the water 
that is presently held in the shallow Great Plains pools out here and 
move it into the deep Pueblo Reservoir and conserve additional 
supply of water, water that is presently being destroyed with no good 
use, and there will be benefits from that. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. What I am calling to your attention, though, is that 
as far as diversion is concerned, it is about 53,000; then you pick up 
this other water because of the construction of the project, and you can 
use it. Now what your total amount of water is that you can properly 
charge against the construction of this project I do not know yet, but 
I expect we will have that figure. 

Mr. Curisty. Right. There will be a detail on this from other 
witnesses. But you have revenue, and you have more benefits 
in this project-—and please just do not hold this project down as a 
transmountain diversion and that is all the benefits you going to 
receive, because you are going to get new water from this area. You 
are re-regulating the winter flows now presently inefficiently used 
and putting them on the land during the growing season. You have 
a right to reclaim, by agreement of the water users, water that is now 
presently evaporated because of the shallow pools. And when you 
are looking at the project repayment as a whole, you cannot just 
talk about the net water that is developed and brought through the 
transmountain diversion; you have to look at the project and its 
repayment ability from all of the benefits direct that are in the area, 
let alone the indirect benefits. 

Mr. Sartor. We all realize that, but what we are trying to find out 
is where you are going to get enough water at a price, w hich they say 
in their report is subst tantially less than $3.60 an acre- -foot, to produce 
in 40 years $10,881,600. 

Mr. Curisty. You will find that the repayment in the final analysis, 
since the readjustment of construction costs and figures, the percentage 
paid by the farmer will be higher than the figures that are shown in 
Senate Document 106 due to the revision of the estimate, and that 
information will be given to you in detail by the engineers who planned 
the project. With your permission, I would like to have those men 
who are prepared to go into those analyses, give you the detail rather 
than try to delve into it. 

Mr. Pitiron. May I just ask one question? What is your annual 
ton capacity of the Colorado Fuel plant there? 

Mr. Curisty. At Pueblo itself? 

Mr. Priuion. Yes. 

Mr. Curisty. In the neighborhood of 1,400,000 tons. 

I might say this, gentlemen, which I did not mention in my pre- 
sentation here: The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. has developed 
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and have their own rights and reservoir supplies. We are not parti- 
cipating in any of the benefits from this project other than the indirect 
benefit of the good of the community, the advancement in that area. 

The reservoir at Sugarloaf on the headwaters is owned by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., and we have agreed to work with the 
Bureau and project managers so long as our existing priorities under 
the Colorado statutes are protected. We are not using water from 
this project. 

There is one reference made, that if this reservoir is enlarged, we 
may wish to buy storage space to conserve the water we own, for which 
we expect to pay the going rate. 

Mr. Pituion. Do you have any plans for expansion of your blast 
furnaces or open hearth? 

Mr. Curisty. That plant’s water requirements, sir, have gone from 
32 million gallons in 24 hours to as high as 75 million gallons in the 
last 20 years. We are continually expanding. We are presently 
building a large seamless tube mill. And I would anticipate there 
will be continued expansion in that area. We have adequate raw 
materials. From here on out we will have to start destroying water. 

You brought up the question. It is taking the time of f the com- 
mittee, but it is important. 

In April, the streamflow at the reservoir gage went down as low as 
66 cubic feet per second. At that time the return of that steel plant 
was around 115 cubic feet per second, and that water was supplying 
senior priorities below Pueblo. We have not destroyed water to any 
great extent up to now. From here on we will have to start destroy- 
ing. 

Our reservoir system is outlined in this statement, but I did not 
want to burden you with it in this presentation. 

Mr. Hosmer. May I ask a question? You are familiar with 
Gunnison-Arkansas project as originally proposed, are you not? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. How much additional acre-feet of water was the 
planned diversion in that? 

Mr. Curisty. Sir, as a matter of fact, there was never a specific 
amount decided upon. That project was a plan coordinated with 
other plans of the State of Colorado to utilize, and it might have gone 
to 500,000 acre-feet, it might have been a million, all depending on 
what the overall program of the State of Colorado turns out to be, 
and the need, particularly predicated on the need in western Colorado 
for potential use. We do not know that full answer yet. 

Mr. Hosmer. It apparently was a substantial amount? 

Mr. Curisty. Yes. 500,000 acre-feet or better would be a figure, 
but that was independent. 

Mr. Aspinauu. Will my colleague yield for an observation there? 

Mr. Hosmer. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. As the plan was Drygoet by the Bureau, it takes 
considerably over 500,000 acre-feet. That is the importance of the 
statement by Mr. Silmon Smith. 

Mr. Hosmer. I believe the gentleman has established—although 
there would be a slight amount of deterioration in the quality of the 
west slope’s water, there would be some deterioration by this present 
project? 

Mr. Curisty. Did you say quality or quantity? 

Mr. Hosmer. Quality. 
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Mr. Curisty. A very small amount. 69,200 acre-feet as compared 


with a total of 3's million acre-feet 

Mr. Hosmer. Whenever you take water out, there is some change 
in the quality 

Mr. Curisty. Very, very slight. That is using the quantities that 
are nvolved 

Mr. Hosmer. Yes. That is all 

Mr. Harrison. Does any other member have any questions? If 
not, we thank you for your testimony, Mr. Christy 


Mr. Curisty. Thank you very much 

Mir. Harrison. Mr. Chenoweth, who will be your next witness? 

Mr. Cxenoweru. Under our revised appearance of witnesses we 
want to present as our next witness Mr. Jean Breitenstein of Denver. 
He is one of our most prominent Colorado water lawyers and attorney 
for the Colorado Water Conservation Board He is the Colorado 
member of the Upper Colorado River Compact Commission. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Mr. Chairman, we only have 20 minutes left this 
morning, and I expect Mr. Breitenstein will have quite a long state- 
ment and we will want to cross-question him. I wonder if it would be 
not advisable to put on a witness that has a brief statement. 

Mr. CHENowetu. I do not know what Mr. Breitenstein is going to 
present. How long do you plan on running, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Harrison. I doubt very much whether we will get much past 
12. 

\ir. Coenowetnu. I thought possibly you might run until 1 o’clock 
today. I think, Mr. D’Ewart, these witnesses have been arranged in 
a certain sequence and any change might upset the orderly presen- 
tacvion 

Mr. D’Ewart. I have no objection 

Mr. Harrison. Go ahead, Mr. Breitenstein. 

\lr. AsprnaLL. Mr. Chairman, with the understanding that we are 
going to quit at 12, because we are going to say a few nice things on the 
floor about our colleague, Mr. Poulson, this afternoon. So I suggest we 
quit at 12 and have Mr. Breitenstein start again when we reconvene. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, we will do that. 

Mr. Breitenstein, identify yourself for the record 


STATEMENT OF JEAN S§S. BREITENSTEIN, ATTORNEY FOR THE 
COLORADO WATER CONSERVATION BOARD, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Brerrenstern. My name is Jean 8. Breitenstein. I am a 
lawyer with offices at 718 Symes Building, Denver, Colo. I am now, 
and for more than 12 years have been the attorney for the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board. As such attorney, 1 have represented 
Colorado in numerous interstate water cases before the United States 
Supreme Court and in the negotiation of interstate water compacts. 
The Colorado Water Conservation Board is an official agency of the 
State of Colorado, charged with the responsibility of conserving, pro- 
tecting, and developing the water resources of the State of Colorado. 

I am the Colorado member of the Upper Colorado River Commis- 
sion, which is the official agency set up by the upper Colorado River 
Basin compact for the administration of that compact. In this 
capacity I succeeded, less than a year ago, the late Judge Clifford H. 
Stone. 
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The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is one to which the official agencies 
of the State of Colorado have given much study over a period of years 

The Colorado Water Conservation Board, I may sav, is made up 
not only of the Governor, the Attorney General, the State Engineer, 
the director of the State planning board, but also of nine members 
appointed by the Governor representing the major stream basins of 
the State. There are on the board 4 members from the Colorado 
River Basin drainage, 1 from the Yampa drainage, 1 from the main 
stem of the Colorado, 1 from the Gunnison River, and 1 from south- 
western Colorado 

The Colorado Water Conservation Board has unanimously, without 
any dissent, approved the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. I have here 
a certified copy of the minutes of the board approving the project, and 
I would like to submit those for the record. It will be noted that this 
includes the comments of the State of Colorado on this project, sub- 
mitted pursuant to the 1944 Federal Flood Control Act. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this certified copy be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Harrison. If no objection, it will be so admitted. 

(‘lhe documents referred to are as follows:) 


ni 
fy 
i 


Exrract From Minutes or Aucust 7, 1951, MEETING oF THE COLORADO WATER 
CONSERVATION BoARD RELATING TO THE OFFICIAL COMMENTS AND REcoM- 
MENDATIONS OF THE STATE OF COLORADO ON THE INITIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
GUNNISON-ARKANSAS ProsectT Roarinc Fork Diversion, CoLo 


Project Planning Report No. 7—8a, 49-1, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, dated January 1950 
Aucust? 7, 1951. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 

Sir: On behalf of the State of Colorado and pursuant to section 1 of the act of 
December 17, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), there are herewith transmitted the comments, 
views, ahd recommendations of the State of Colorado concerning the initial 
development of the Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, being 
Project Planning Report No. 7-8a. 49-1, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, dated January 1950 

These comments, views, and recommendations are submitted under the authority 
of chapter 265, Session Laws of Colorado, 1937, creating the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, and defining its functions in accordance with the designation 
of such board by the Governor of the State of Colorado pursuant to section 1 of 
the act of December 17, 1944 (58 Stat. 887) as the official State agency to act in 
such matters 

The comments, vit ws, and recommendations of Colorado submitted herewith 
are as follows: 

1. Colorado recognizes that the waters of the Arkansas River in the Colorado 
portion of the upper Arkansas River Basin are over-appropriated and that serious 
loss in crop production on presently irrigated farmland results. Stabilized agri- 
cultural economy in the area requires supplemental water supplies. Additional 
quantity and better quality of domestic and municipal water are critically needed 
in the Arkansas Valley, Colo., for the cities of Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and 
various valley towns. New sources must be found if necessary and dependable 
water supplies for a growing population are to be provided. The best economy 
and the most efficient use of limited sources of water require multiple-use project 
development which will serve the needs of agriculture, requirements for domestic 
and municipal water supplies, flood control, the preservation of recreational and 
fish and wildlife values and the production of hydroelectric power. Neither 
further retirement of presently irrigated land to meet necessary and pressing 
municipal requirements for water nor project development designed to serve a 
single purpose would be consonant with the most desirable economic advancement 
of Colorado, or with the highest utilization of its limited water supplies. 

2. Colorado concurs in the findings of the project report that the project de- 
scribed therein is enginceringly feasible, economically justified, and financially 
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feasible, and that the proposed plan for the payment of reimbursable capital costs 
is in accordance with the Federal reclamation law. 

3. The allocation of capital costs as between the various project features, 
including a nonreimbursable allocation to flood control and fish and wildlife 
preservation, is considered reasonable. 

4. It is recognized that the allocation to the various project purposes of annual 
operation, maintenance, and replacement costs has heen made to correspond to 
the allocation of capital costs. Colorado recommends that an authorization of 
the project shall not preclude a readjustment of operation, maintenance and 
replacement charges as between municipal and domestic users and power and 
irrigation users which might more accurately refiect the actual use-of water by 
said users. 

5. It is also recommended that the authorization of the project include the 
valley pipe line as referred to in said report for the use and benefit of the various 
valley towns. 

6. Colorado calls attention to the fact that the project, its operation, mainte- 
nance, and the use of Colorado River water thereunder, must be subject to the 
provisions of the Colorado River compact of November 24, 1922, (H. Doc. 605, 
67th Cong. 4th sess.), the Upper Colorado River Basin ee of October 11, 
1948 (Publie Law 37, 8lst Cong. Ist Sess.), and the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057-1064). Further re Ronee to this matter 
appears in these comments in connection with the subject of Operating Principles. 
The features of the project and their operation for the storage and reregulation of 
the native waters of the Arkansas River are subject to the provisions of the 
Arkansas River ba a of December 14, 1948 (Public Law 82, 8Ist Cong., Ist 
sess.) between Colorado and Kansas. On July 24, 1951, the Arkansas River 
C ompact Administration, an agency created by the compact ‘for its administration, 
after a review of the project report and consideration of the effect of the operation 
of the proposed project on the administration of the provisions of the compact, 
adopte J the following resolution: 

‘Whereas, there has been submitted to the States of Colorado and Kansas by 
the Secretary of the Interior, in accordance with provisions of section 1 of the 
1944 Flood Control Act, a report of the Bureau of Reclamation on the proposed 
initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, Colorado 

Project Planning Report No. 7-8a.49-1) and such States are required to transmit 
to the Seeretary of the Interior their respective official comments and recommenda- 
tions on the report and proposed development; and 

‘‘Whereas, the Arkansas River Compact Administration, an official interstate 
body created by the Arkansas River compact and charged with the administration 
of such compact, is interested in the proposed development to the extent that its 
construction and operation shall not interfere with the rights, interests and 
obligations ef Colorado and Kansas under the compact; now be it 

Resolved by the Arkansas River Compact Administration that the following 
comments and recommendations relating to said report of the Secretary of Interior, 
to wit; 

‘The Arkansas River Compact Administration submits these comments and 
recommendations to the Governors of Colorado and Kansas respecting the 
proposed initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, 
Colorado, namely: 

“1. The administration understands that the project plan proposes: 

‘“‘(a) The importation by appropriate project works of approximately 
70,000 acre-feet of water a year from the Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas 
River Basin for supplemental irrigation and domestic water supplies in 
Colorado and for the production of hydroelectric energy. 

‘(b) In connection with such importation of water and its regulation in 
the Arkansas River Valley by project works, the reregulation of native waters 
of the Arkansas River (the term ‘native waters’, is herein used, being those 
waters covered and defined by article III-B of the Arkansas River compact). 

The interstate water relations of Colorado and Kansas with respect to the 
Arkansas River do not justify any objection to the proposed project development 
for the importation of Colorado River water (described in subparagraph (a). 
above). 

“3. The reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River (native waters 
heing as above mentioned) concerns the Arkansas River Compact Administration 
and both Colorado and Kansas in complying with the provisions of the Arkansas 
River compact and maintaining the benefits and obligations of the two States 
under that compact. To that end it is recommended to the Governors of Colo- 
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rado and Kansas, and expressed as a policy of the Arkansas River Compact Adminis- 
tration, that the initial development, (sunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork 
diversion, Colorado, as set forth in Project Planning Report No. 7--8a.49-1 of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, be approved; provided, however, that there shall be no 
reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River as proposed in such report 
until a plan of operation, rules, regulations, procedures and agreements in the 
furtherance thereof, including any pertinent agreements between the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, shall have been submitted to, and 
approved by, the Arkansas River Compact Administration and the affected 
water users. 

“4. It is the purpose and intent of these recommendations that the proposed 
project development shall not interfere with or defeat the rights, interests and 
obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the Arkansas River compact. 

‘be transmitted to the Governors of the States of Colorado and Kansas and 
such Governors be and are hereby requested to submit the same to the Secre- 
tary of Interior with their official State comments and recommendations upon 
said proposed project and development.” 

Colorado interprets and understands that paragraph 3 of the resolution of the 
Arkansas River Compact Administration is controlled by paragraph 4 thereof; and 
that the words “affected water users’ in said paragraph 3 means only water 
users in the State of Colorado so long as Colorado complies with the terms of said 
compact. 

7. Paragraph 74, pages 27 to 33, both inclusive, under the heading ‘‘Operating 
Principles,” contains the operating principles which the report explains were 
recommended by a policy and review committee set up by the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board to study and review plans and reports on the first stage of the 
Gunnison-Arkansas project. This committee was composed of representatives of 
the board, the Colorado Game and Fish Commission, western Colorado, the 
Arkansas Valley and the city of Colorado Springs. The report fails to explain 
that such committee was required to report to the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board and its recommendations would not be effective until approved by that 
board. The report on the project does not disclose what action was taken by the 
board nor does it contain all of the recommendations of the policy and review 
committee. Some of the matters contained in the report of the committee are not 
strictly concerned with the project operation, but are related to, and constitute a 
material part of, such operating principles.” 

The recommendations of the policy and review committee were revised and 
approved by the Colorado Water Conservation Board on February 22, 1951. (See 
letter with attachments of the director of the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board dated February 27, 1951, and addressed to the director of region 7, Bureau 
of Reclamation.) Paragraph 74, pages 27 to 33, both inclusive, of the report 
correctly sets forth that part of the report of the policy and review committee, 
designated article II Operating Principles as revised and approved by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, but it omits other material portions of the committee’s 
report as revised and approved by the board, namely: 

* * * * * * » 


“The action of the policy and review committee will be presented to the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board for such action as the board deems proper. 

“The action of the Colorado Water Conservation Board will be incorporated in 
the official comments of the State of Colorado, made pursuant to section 1 of the 
1944 Flood Control Act. 

“The authorization of the project will recognize the operating principles 
approved by the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

“Prior to commencement of project construction, the following conditions 
precedent must be satisfied: 

“‘(a) There will be executed a payment contract between the Eastern Colorado 
Conservancy District and the United States in which will be incorporated the 
approved operating principles. 

““(b) There will be executed such contract with the Twin Lakes Reservoir & 
Canal Co. as is necessary make effective the approved operating principles. 

““(e) The eastern Colorado conservancy district will firmly bind itself to the 
operation of the project in accordance with the approved operating principles. 

“Tt is recommended that this project shall hereafter be referred to as the 
Fryingpan-Arkenses project. Approval of this provision by eastern Colorado 
representatives shall not be implied as an abandonment of their expressed inten- 
tion to obtain approval of a project from the Gunnison River nor shall approval 
of this provision by western Colorado representatives be construed as any consent 
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on their part to the authorization of a project for the exportation of water from 
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+ * * This developme: s designed as a self-contained unit, and its 
construction would not imply a commitment for developing future water sup 


plies in the Gunnison River Basin for diversion to the Arkansas River Basin.’ 





Colorado approves this stateme +h a statement lends weight to the 
reason for changing the name of the as herein recommended. Diversion 
the Fryingpan River to the Arkar tiver has no relation to the Gunnison 

er. It is not proposed under this self-contained project to divert water to the 





nsas Basin from the Gunnison River. ‘The identification of the project on 


the cover of the report and used throughout the report—Initial Development 
Gunnison-Arkansas Project, Ros Fork Diversions, Colorado—is a misnomer 
and misleading and in the fut may, in some manner, lead to unwarranted im- 


plications. In addition to the recommended change in project identification 


Colorado requests that the project be authorized as the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 

8. The Colorado River Water Conservation District is an agency created by 
State statute (ch. 20, p. 997, Session Laws of Colorado, 1937) for the conservation, 
use, and development of the water resources of the Colorado River and its princi- 
pal tributaries. The area comprised within the district includes seven counties 
and a part of an eighth county within the natural drainage of the Colorado River 
in western Colorado. The Southwestern Water Conservation District is an agencv 
created by State statute (ch. 231, p. 866, Session Laws of Colorado, 1941) for the 
conservation, use, and development of the water resources of the San Juan and 
Dolores Rivers and their principal tributaries. The district comprises seven 
counties and part of an eighth county within the natural basin of the Colorado 
River in western Colorado. When the Board of Directors of each of these two 
districts passed upon the report and recommendations of the policy and review 
committee, including the operating principles, as revised, their separate resolu- 
tions, among other things, contained the following language: 
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COLORADO RIVER WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT BOARD 


‘Be it further resolved, That in the opinion of the board of directors of the 
Colorado River Water Conservation District, the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board should adcpt a resolution that no further federally financed transmountain 
diversions from the natural Colorado Rive I 
ization until the surveys described in sai 


Basin s 
section IV above are compl ted and 


ould be approved for author 


fade 


and the need for the use of water in western Colorado has been determined. 
(Sec. IV, to which reference is made, is shown by the two paragraphs contained 
in the report of the policy and review committee, quoted o1 p. 5of these comment 
and commencing with the words ‘“‘The committee recognizes’”’ and “The polic 

the State,” respectively.) 





SOUTHWESTERN WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT BOARD 

“* * * This Board feels it should interpose no objection to the I { 
diversion, but with the clear and dis t understanding this consent 
considered as waiver of objections to any other fe ea tr 
diversion of the waters of the Colorado River; and er erstandit 
that the State Water Conservation Board of the I shall not 





prove of any other such federally financed diversion project until the studies of the 
needs of the western slope be fully completed 
tive to such needs may be given. We feel that after the many and long dels 


making such studies and the promises made by 





iso that an intelligent decision rela 











Reclamation Service, the western slope is entitled e such studies comy 
in the very near future, and that no further fe nance ral oul } 
diversions should be le witho the completion of su inve ration 

At the meeting of the Colorado W ate r Conserva Th Bos ra ¢ Febr arv 22, 
1951, when the revised report of the policy and review committee, including revised 
operating principles for this project, was approved by the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board, the board unanimously approved two motions which provid 
that the resolutions, above mentioned and partially quoted, submitted by the 


Colorado River Water Conservation District and the Southwestern Water Con- 
servation District be accepted and approved as a policy of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board 





9. Paragraph 68 commencing on page 23 in about the middle thereof s 
‘The proposed basic rate of $3.60 per acre-foot at the Pueblo rvoir has been 
determined to be within the payment capacity of the water user it is respect- 
fully requested that such proposed charge should not constitute either a maxi- 


mum or a minimum charge nor should it indicate a uniform charge or indicate 
where water will be used or whether or not consideration in fixing charges can be 
given to return flows from such use. The figure is purely an estimated average 
charge per acre-foot and the district in allocating such water should be allowed 
complete latitude in connection therewith. 

10. Paragraph 68 as contained on page 24 has the following sentence: ‘The 
district would assume responsibility for delivery of irrigation water.’’ This re- 
sponsibility is certainly not that of the United States, but neither should the 
district be responsible for patrolling every ditch. if water is turned out from the 
reservoir, it is immediately subject to the control of the State water officials, who 
should be advised of such rights in water and who are charged with the responsi 
bility of delivering the same to the correct ditch. It is contemplated that each 
ditch will do its own policing. 

11. Attention is directed to paragraph 68 on page 24 and the sentence reading 
Chis district or possibly another entity would contract with the Governm 
for Federal construction of the specific municipal water system.” * * * Jt is 
contemplated that a proper repayment entity under Colorado laws such as a 
metropolitan water district may be created for this particular purpose or that 4 
joint contract executed between the various municipalities utilizing this feature 
will be executed and the project’s authorization should be sufficiently broad to 
authorize any such contract deemed desirable. 

12. Page 24 in the tabulation on function and source of revenue contains the 
following: District tax (132 million at 1 mill minus), 10 percent, $119,000 

Attention is directed to the fact that under Colorado law, 3 possible rates are 
in existence; one-half of 1 mill, being the rate prior to delivery of project water; 
1 mill, being the rate after such project water becomes available, and prior to the 
time of any deficiency or default; and 1% mills in the event of default or deficiency 
Levies in any of these three categories may be less but cannot exceed these figures. 








“ar 
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13. Attention is directed to page 24, the item captioned ‘Municipal and Indus- 
trial Water, Municipal Supplies (38,000 acre-feet at various rates).” It is respect- 
fully pointed out that it may be some years before this amount of water is utilized 
and that the quantity indicated is but an estimate which may be exceeded ulti- 
mately. The authorization of the project should not preclude the possibility of 
charging municipalities lower rates during the period of time that such water is 
not actually required for the municipal needs. Pueblo might ultimately require 
10,000 acre-feet and desire at the outset to commit herself for the immediate pur- 
chase of 5,000 acre-feet. Until such time as she actually requires 10,000 acre-feet 
of water, she should not be charged therewith at the proposed rates. The project 
authorization should permit charging lower rates until the water is used for 
municipal purposes. 

14. Attention is directed to paragraph 70 on page 25. It is respectfully sug- 
gested that the report makes no reference to potential evaporation savings by 
moving shallow plains storage reservoirs upstream and storing the same quantities 
of water at higher altitudes. 

15. Attention is directed to a statement in the middle of page 38, reading: 

“Such contracts should include provisions for the right of renewal thereof once 
or more than once under stated terms and conditions mutually agreeable to the 
parties and subject to increase or decrease in rates corresponding to increase or 
decrease of cost of construction and of operation, maintenance, or improvement or 
deterioration in the payment ability of the water users.”’ 

This sentence must be reconciled with the existing Colorado law which is set 
forth in chapter 266 of the Session Laws of Colorado, 1937, being section 19 thereof, 
which requires the petition for allocation of water filed by the water user and 
addressed to the conservancy district to contain therein the charge to be imposed 
for each acre-foot of water. The statute requires the petition to contain the fol- 
lowing: (1) Name of applicant, (2) quantity of water to be purchased or otherwise 
acquired, (3) descriptions of lands upon which the water will be used and attached, 
(4) price per acre-foot to be paid, (5) whether payments will be made in cash or 
annual installments, (6) agreement that the annual installments and the charges 
for maintenance and operating shall become a tax lien upon the lands for which 
such water is petitioned and allotted and to be bound by the provisions of this act 
and the rules and regulations of the board. While it was contemplated initially 
that the price per acre-foot would be fixed, such as, in the case of the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project, $1.50 per acre-foot, it is believed that this statutory pro- 
vision can be complied with by stating the price per acre-foot shall be not less than 
$ nor more than $ 

Respectfully submitted. 
Dan THORNTON, 
Governor, State of Colorado, and Ex-Officio Chairman of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board. 
Cuirrorp H. STONE, 
Director, Colorado Water Conservation Board. 


Without further discussion a vote was taken and the motion unanimously carried 
and was declared adopted. 

I certify the official comments and recommendations of the State of Colorado 
on the initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, 
Colorado, is a true and correct copy, as it appears in the minutes of the August 7, 
1951, meeting of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 


Ivan C. CRAWFORD, 
Director. 

Mr. Breitrenstein. The scope of this project has been explained 
in part by Mr. Christy, and the engineering features of it will be given 
by other witnesses who are much more qualified than I. 

As the committee knows from the presentation thus far, the project 
contemplates the diversion of some 69,200 acre-feet of water from the 
headwaters of the Fryingpan River and Hunter Creek that are tribu- 
taries to the Roaring Fork, which is a triburary of the Colorado, to 
the Arkansas River Basin in eastern Colorado. 

Of course this fact, that the project contemplates the use of Colorado 
River water, raises the question of law governing the use of Colorado 
River water and the availability of Colorado River water for this 
project. 
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1 am sure the committee is familiar with the 1922 Colorado River 
compact, under which the basin of the stream was divided into an 
upper and lower basin, the division point being Lee Ferry, Ariz. 

Article 3 of that compact gives to the upper basin the right to the 
exclusive beneficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water 
per annum. “That compact did not divide the upper basin water 
among the States of the upper basin. To accomplish that, another 
compact was made in 1948 signed by the States of Arizona, Utah, 
New Mexico, Wyoming and Colorado. Under that compact Colorado 
is entitled to the use of 51.75 percent of the water apportioned to the 
upper basin by the Colorado River compact. Roughly, that amounts 
to something over 3,600,000 acre-feet of water per annum. This 
proposed project will utilize less than 70,000 acre-feet of that amount. 

As has been indicated already, there is in Colorado a difficult 
problem between the east slope and west slope. It is an interstate 
problem. The query always is whether or not a proposal to divert 
water from the western slope to the eastern slope is proper. 

When this project was first up before the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board, that agency realized the seriousness of that problem. 
Accordingly, it set up what was known as a policy and review com- 
mittee. On that committee western Colorado and eastern Colorado 
were represented. Also, because of the recreational values in the 
project area, a member from the Colorado Game and Fish Commission 
and a member from the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service was on that 
committee. 

That committee worked for about 24 years studying the problems 
connected with this proposed transmountain diversion. Public 
meetings were held and everyone who wished had his opportunity to 
have a hearing before that commission. 

After agreements on general principles were reached, and they were 
reached unanimously by that committee, the committee itself set up 
a drafting committee to put down in writing operating principles 
which would carry out the agreements represented by the committee. 

I was the chairman of the drafting committee. 

The drafting committee had many sessions, and it came out with 
the set of operating principles which appear in Senate document 106. 
Unfortunately, as in most water matters, those are quite complicated. 
It might be helpful, if the committee wished, that I go through them 
generally without trying to get into too much complie ated detail. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Breitenstein, before you start that. Did you 
hold any meeting of the Colorado Water Conservation Board or any 
committee of the Colorado Water Conservation Board in the area of 
the Roaring Fork itself close to Aspen? 

Mr. BreiTenstTEIn. Congressman, I was not on the policy and re- 
view committee. Iam advised that a meeting was held by that com- 
mittee in Glenwood Springs at which all water users in the area were 
invited to attend and be heard. I cannot tell you of my own knowl- 
edge as to what occurred, but there was a meeting held in that area 
for the local water users. 

Mr. AsprnauL. The reason for my question is the committee is in 
receipt of a telegram this morning stating that no one was privileged 
to have a hearing in the area concerned as far as western Colorado is 
concerned. 
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Mr. Brerrenstern. The records of the water conservation board, 
Congressman, reflect that that meeting was held and invitations were 
exten ded to all the local water users. I am advised by some who 


were in attendance that the local water users were very scarce in their 
appearances at the meeting, but they did have an opportunity to be 
heard. 

The operating principles recognize that this project contemplates 


the maximum conservation and use of the diverted waters, the pro- 
tection of both existing and potential western slope water users in 
lance with the declared policy of Colorado, and the preservation 


¢ 


of re reational values, 


accor 


Now to attain those ends numerous conditions are set forth. 
The first provision is m: ee for the construction of the Aspen Reser- 


voir on the Roaring Fork Ri bove the town of Aspen, Colo. This 

reservoir has a capacity of 28,00 10 acre-feet, all of which will be avail- 
able for replacement purposes in western ¢ ol rado. 

by section 3 of the operating principles, it 3 prov ided that the cost 

of construction and the perpetual operation : and mai — ice of the 

spen Reservoir is a charge against the project Also it is required 

ote al Sree a ee te ert li 
ispen iv ryvol hall be completed beiore any water is dl- 


the project to eastern Colorado 

AsPINALL. You remember they stated it shall be completed. 
n stated they meant it should be filled. Was that in the 
minds of the committee? 

Mr. Breirensrein. The word used, as I recall, Congressman, was 
‘completed.”’ Now an engineer had better talk about the filling of 
the reservoir. But, as I understand, the flows there are adequate, so 
there is every reason to believe that the reservoir will be filled to that 
Capacily al nually. 

AspinaLu. Of course, there is some doubt in the minds of the 
residents in that area as to just what was meant, and that is the reason 
I asked the question. 

Mr. Brerrenstein. I recall, Congressman, no dicussion as to 
whether or not the word “completed” included “filled.” It does 
definitely include the comp lation of the physical works at the Aspen 
Reservoir. 

Mr. Dawson. In other words, what you are saying is that they are 
going to build the reservoir for you and then going to take your water 
away from you and use it on the other side? 

Mr. Brerrenstetn. No, Congressman, that is not it. The water 

which is diverted is taken from Fryingpan River and Hunter Creek, 
hat taken from Roaring Fork. This reservoir is on another stream 
from the stream which is intercepted to go to eastern Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Of course, the » proble m is this: This year we have 
May about 75 percent of the normal flow of the 10 years 
1941 to 1950. Now if we elias ld have normal snowfall, it would be 
50 percent. Then you would not build a reservoir. Of course, 
over the watershed you might have a normal fall of snow. The people 
up there are just wondering whether or not they are to have a reservoir 
or whether they are to have it filled. 

Mr. Brerrenstern. Congressman, I am just a lawyer. I am not 
an engineer or geologist. I cannot answer that question. ‘There are 
those here who will appear before you that are qualified to do that. 

The operating principles provide that the primary purpose of the 
Aspen Reservoir is to furnish compensatory storage in like manner 





Cc 


the first of 
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as if the project were constructed by a water conservancy district 
organized under the applicable Colorado statutes. Now that is 
important because the Colorado law provides that when there is an 
exportation of water from the Colorado River system by a water 
conservancy district, that district must furnish at its cost, facilities 
in western Colorado for ens storage to protect all existing 
and potential uses 2 western Colorado. And it also provides that 
it shall protect them against any increase in costs because of the 
transmountain diversion. 

Section 6 of the principles defines the replacement capacity of the 
reservoir and provides the purposes for which such replacement 
capac ity can be used, and no charge is to be imposed for any water 
which is released from this replacement capacity. 

The next section defines surplus capacity and provides for the re- 
lease of water from that. For water released from the surplus capacity 
a charge may be imposed. 

The project diversions from Lime Creek are restricted to the 
months of May and June. That is the time of heavy runoff. That 
because of anticipated demands on Lime Creek. 

Section 9 is designed to protect recreational values, including 
fishing, and requires the maintenance of certain mimimum flows at 


designated points on the Fryu epan River. 


is 


Now the project intercepts waters at the headwaters of the Frying- 
pan River. This section 9 requires that the minimum flows which 


were recommended by the Colorado Game and Fish Commission and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service be maintained at points lower down on 
the stream in order to protect the recreational values and { 
f that area. 





ishing values 


The next section pertains to diversions from, and the maintenance 
of, certain minimum flows on the Roaring Fork River. Now this ts 
important because the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. holds 


decrees for the diversion of substantial quantities of water from the 
headwaters of the Roaring Fork River. The Twin Lakes Co. has 
not utilined the full amount of its decrees because of a lack of suffi- 
cient storage capacity on the eastern side of the mountains. Now if 
it did increase that storage capacity, then it could increase its diver- 
sions, and that would have an effect on the recreational values of 
the Roaring Fork area above Aspen. 

In order to protect against that, certain minimum flows are required 
to be maintained on the Roaring Fork River. And here again, the 
required minimum flows are those which were determined by the 
Colorado Game and Fish Commission and the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is so set up that it can by exchange 
furnish to the Twin Lakes Co. water from other sources than the 
Roaring Fork, and, hence, it will be possible to maintain these min- 
imum flows through the operation of the project. 

As a further protection to those interested in recreation, section 11 
of the operating principles provides that the project shall be con- 
structed and operated and the water surfaces of project reservoirs shall 
be open to the public for recreational purposes except, of course, for 
those areas which are necessarily served by the operating agencies. 

Section 12 recognizes that the primary need of water in the Arkan- 
sas River Basin is for domestic purposes and provides that the use of 
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this imported water for domestic purposes shall have preferences over 
those claiming or using water for other purposes. 

The operating principles further require the project be operated in 
such a manner as to secure the greatest benefit from the use and re-use 
of imported water. 

Section 14 is designed as a further protection to the western slope of 
Colorado. 

This committee is, of course, familiar with the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project. In the authorization of that project an agreement 
was made between the west slope interest. That is set forth in what 
has become known as Senate Document No. 80. Provision was there 
made for construction of Green Mountain Reservoir to furnish re- 
placement or compensatory storage to protect existing and potential 
west slope uses. 

There have been some differences of opinion in regard to the inter- 
pretation and effect of Senate Document No. 80. In order to assure 
the west slope people that there is no intent to impinge upon whatever 
rights they may have under Senate Document No. 80, the operating 
principles provide that such rights shall not be impaired or diminished 
by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

The principles further recognize those documents which now con- 
stitute the law of the Colorado River. That is the 1922 Colorado 
River compact, the 1948 upper Colorado River Basin compact, and 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

As a further protection to uses of water on the west slope, it is pro- 
vided that in the event it is at any time necessary to curtail, shut down 
any project uses in order to assure compliance with the aforementioned 
documents which constitute the law of the river, then before there 
is any curtailment of the right to store in Aspen Reservoir, the diver- 
sions for use in eastern Colorado must be curtailed in a quantity not 
in excess of the capacity of that reservoir. 

Section 16 refers to the acquisition of certain rights and titles by the 
Secretary of the Interior at his option. 

The concluding section of the operating principles is somewhat of an 
innovation. The members of the policy and review committee real- 
ized that we mortals cannot look into the crystal ball and foretell 
what the future may be, and they recognized that any set of oper- 
ating principles, no matter how carefully conceived, might not work 
satisfactorily or fairly in the future. Accordingly, they made pro- 
vision for the creation of a commission upon which the east slope, the 
west slope, the United States, and the State of Colorado shall be rep- 
resented. This commission is charged with the duty to study the 
operation of the project and to make such recommendations or 
changes as it believes necessary in the operating principles. 

Mr. Harrison. I see we are not going to be able to finish your 
complete statement. I was wondering whether or not this would be 
a suitable place to stop and continue at 9:30 tomorrow morning, 
which will allow members to get the continuity of your statement. i 
that is agreeable with you. 

Mr. Breirenstein. Yes. 

Mr. Cxenowera. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order, I would like to 
suggest that such part of Mr. Breitenstein’s prepared statement as 
he has not read be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection it is so ordered, 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 
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A STATEMENT SUPPORTING THE PROPOSED FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS WATER 
DEVELOPMENT, BY JEAN S. BREITENSTEIN 


COLORADO RIVER WATER 


The scope of this project either has been or will be given to the committee by 
other witnesses. Its various features should properly be described by a trained 
engineer. Suffice it to say that the project contemplates a diversion of approxi- 
mately 70,000 acre-feet of water a year from the Fryingpan River and Hunter 
Creek. This water is taken through the Continental Divide by a tunnel and 
emptied into the headwaters of the Arkansas River. Thus we have a transmoun- 
tain diversion project where water is taken from tributaries of the Colorado River 
and thereafter utilized in the basin of a stream which flows into the Mississippi 
River. This factor requires that some comment should be made on the various 
documents which control the use of the waters of the Colorado River. 

As the committee well knows, the seven Colérado River Basin States in 1922 
negotiated a compact setting forth basic principles to control the use of Colorado 
River water. By this compact, which was proclaimed effective by the President 
of the United States on June 25, 1929, and which has now been ratified by ail 
Colorado River Basin States, an apportionment of water is made to the lower 
basin and to the upper basin. The dividing point between the two basins is Lee 
Ferry which is located in Arizona a short distance below the Utah boundary line 
The compact apportions to the upper basin the beneficial consumptive use of 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum and makes no division of this quantity of 
water among the States within which the upper basin lies. 

In 1948 the upper basin States completed a compact for the division among 
them of this 7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum. That compact was ratified 
by the States and is now effective. Under its terms Colorado has the right to 
consume beneficially 51.75 percent of the upper basin’s share of Colorado River 
water. The administration of the Upper Colorado River Basin compact is,’as I 
have said, under the Upper Colorado River Commission of which I am a member 

The comparatively small quantity of water which is proposed to be taken from 
the Colorado River system for use in the Arkansas River Basin is well within the 
Colorado share of Colorado River water. The availability of such 70,000 acre- 
feet of water, so far as I know, has not been questioned. 


OPERATING PRINCIPLES 


The matter of the use in Colorado on the eastern slope of water taken from the 
Colorado River system has long presented a difficult intrastate problem. With a 
realization of this situation those interested in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
early in the investigation and study of that project, presented the matter to the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board as the official State agency having charge of 
such matters. That board created what was known as a Policy and Review Com- 
mittee on which there were representatives of the two slopes and, because of the 
interest in recreational values, there were members on the committee from the 
Colorado Game and Fish Department and the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service. 
This committee consulted with representatives of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
leading engineers in private employment, lawyers familiar with the problems and 
water users on both sides of the Continental Divide. After more than 2! years of 
effort, the Policy and Review Committee unanimously agreed upon a set of 
operating principles which in its opinion will fairly and equitably protect the 
rights of those interested in the development of the western slope and at the same 
time permit the diversion of the water to the Arkansas Basin where it is badly 
needed for domestic and agricultural uses. 

A copy of these operating principles are set forth in Senate Document 106, 82d 
Congress, second session, pages 19-23. The recommendations of the Regional 
Director of the Bureau of Reclamation approved by the Commissioner of Recla- 
mation and.the Secretary of the Interior are that the project shall be operated in 
accordance with these operating principles. Unavoidably these principles are 
rather complex. Perchance, for the record, it may be well to summarize the more 
important provisions. 

he operating principles recognize that the project contemplates the maximum 
conservation and use of the diverted waters, the protection of both existing and 
potential western slope water uses in accordance with the declared policy of Colo- 
rado, and the preservation of recreational values. 

Section 1 contains the definition of terms. 
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Section 2 provides for the construction of the Aspen Reserv 
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ir on the Roaring 
rk River above Aspen, Colo., with a capacity of 28,000 acre-feet which shall be 


available for replacement purposes in western Colorado 


rye 











By section 3 the cost of construction and perpetual operation and maintenance 
the Aspen Reservoir is a urge against the project 
Section 4 requires that the Aspen Reservoir shall be completed before any water 


liverted to eastern Colorado 
if the project were constructed by a water 
the Colorado Water Conservancy Act. In 


Section 5 states that the primary purpose of Aspen Reservoir is to furnish com- 


l 
pe in ilke Mal 






s connection is should be mentioned that such act (Colo. 8. L. 1943, chapter 192 
vide substance that any facilities designed for the exportation of water from 
natural basin of the Colorado River by a district organized under the act shall 
» constructed and operated that present appropriations of water and pro- 
ctive uses of water for consumptive use purposes in the natural basin will not 

Air yr inereased in 8 ca of tk Giver! 
tion 6 defir the replacement capacity of the Aspen Reservoir and provides 
purposes for which such replacement capacity may be used. No charge is 
posed for water released from the replacement capacity 

Ser n 7 defines surplus capacity, provides for the release of water therefrom, 
1 pe ts the imposition of harge for water released from the surplus capacity. 


Section 8 limits project diversions from Lime Creek to the months of May and 























Jul e of anticipated demands upon Lime Cre 

secti 9 is designed to prot recreatior values, incl hing, and re- 
} Ss [ ma te i e otf cert inl! n flows at designated points on the 
ry n | er 

Section 10 pertains to diversions from, and the maintenance of stated minimum 
flows « e Roaring Fork Rive1 This section is important and is required be- 
cause of private enterprise, the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., holds Colorado 
decrees for the divers throug s facilities of sut ntities of water 
iro t eadwaters of the oar g | hiiver. l kes Co. has thus 
far b unable to utilize their hts to t fullest « of ient 

rage capacity on the eastern side of the mountains. In the event of an increase 
in that storage capacity the Twin Lakes Co. could divert from the headwaters 
of tl aring Fork ich « ntities of water that the recreational values 
f the Roaring Fork area might be affected Che Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
is so set up that it can by exchange furnish to the Twin Lakes Co. water from other 
source than the Roaring Ie and, hence, it will be possible to maintain minimum 
flows as recommended by t United States Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Colorado Game and Fish Commission. This is a desirable protection to the 
Aspen area which is nationally recognized for its recreational values. 

Sectic il is a further protection to those reation It provides 

t lands acquired for proj t struction and operatior d water surfaces of 
project reservoirs will be open to the public for recreational purposes, except in 
instance where the are is necessarily reserved by the operating agency. 

section 12 re mizes the need of additional water in the Arkansas River Basin 
for domestic purposes and requires that the project be operated in such a manner 
that th ustern Colorado using project water imported from the Colorado 
River Basin for domestic purposes shall have preference over those claiming or 
us g the water for other p poses. 

Section 13 states that the project will be operated in such a manner so as to 
secure th rreatest benefit from the use and reuse of in p rted project water. 


Se i4 is very important The committee is no doubt familiar with the 


B Thompson project In the authorization of that project it was 
tired that the project should be constructed and operated in conformity with 


red 

agreement between west slope and east slope interests. That agreement is 
set forth in Senate Document 80, 75th Congress, first session. Provision is there 
made for the construction of Green Mountain Reservoir to furnish replacement or 


‘oject shall be subject to the 1922 Colors 


mpensatory storage for existing and potential west slope uses. Some differences 


) regard to Senate Document 80. In order to assure the 





lave arisen | 
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st slope people that there is no intent to impinge upon whatever rights they 





sve under Senate Document 80, section 14 provides that such rights shall not be 





Pp i or diminished by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
Recognition of those documents which now constitute the law of the Colorado 
ver is given by section 15 which provides that the operation and use of the 


do River Compact, the 1948 Upper 
} 


lorado River Basin Compact, and the Boulder Canyon Project Act. To protect 
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further the west slope uses it is provided that in the event of necessity to curtail 


any pro ect uses in order to secure co pliance with the afor 1entioned documents, 
then before there is any curtailment of the rht store in Aspen Reservoir the 
diversions for use in eastern Colorado must be curtailed in a quantity not in excess 


of the capacity of that reservoir 
In section 16 the Secretary of the Interior is given the option to require the 























transfer to the United States of rights initiated or acquired for thi project i 
eastern Colorado exes pt, Of course, the present veste rl t of Co a ; ater 

ers Rights to store water in the Aspen Reservoir s e acquit ler the 
applicable Colorado law as is required by the existi rederal recl ation lav 
and shall be held in the name of the United State 

lhe concluding section, section Oo vhat of an innovati The } \ 
and review committee recognized reme ficu etting up a for 4 
which can be fair and equitable und re conditior h cann ( I 
Accordingly, provision is made for a commissi upon which the « 
west lope, the United tates nd the State of Col uc ire repre 1 | 
commission is empowered to study the operat f the project th particular 
regard to the agreed operating principles a d ( for 
shanges as I s may more nearly bring about the a iment of é . 
sought by ting principles. 

WESTERN SLOPE APPRO' 

After operating principles wer greed upon, they were submitted to the 
ficial es representing t stert The ¢ rac River W r 
Conservati trict is 1 off lq D f repres¢ I 
western Col do area withir ( the 1 j m of f rad River is 
located, wit he exception of Grand Count Pith ( { within wl 

spen is lk and within which diversions will be made for uses on the « 

I lope 1s in the Colorado River Water Conservation District cm } 

f rector at. district considered this p t and the op t | 

which I have iscussed and by t ! imous vot t ot I 
lirector from |] County \ % | ( I t I i] I l 
co} of ction of tha I oard tor 

One other rea in ( lor lo wl h is ec I 1 i the § it ester Wat 
Conservation District which is an official quasi-municipal ag I 
the area immediately south of that included thin th I repre i | 


Colorado River Water Conservation District ] board of director f 





Southwestern Water Co rvation District a ( red this projet nd 
operating principles 1 its | rd of directors ‘ y ts ar 
the project For tl é I ymit a py d 

istrict’s board of director 

R YMENT ! I y 

The plan for the Fryingpan-Arkansrs project contemplates the or of 
a water conservancy district which will tract tl 
repayment to it of those reimbursable costs alle ed to irrigation : perh 
to some extent, to domestic and industrial us Chis ymmittee and the Cx 
gress familiar with the districts organized under the Colorado Water Cor ry 
ancy Act. Some 6 or 7 water conservancy districts have been org 
Cok rado In conne ion with the Color 10- bl ! J t ri ] 
unit of the San Luis Valley project, the Paonia, and the Mancos proje LW r- 
conservancy district is the entity which is resp ble for tt aym to tl 
United States of reimbursable cost It would 1 that under tl r stance 
a specific description of the powers, d ind li it r r 
nnecessary 

ARKANSAS RIVER COMPACT 
One other phase of this matter should be mentioned. In 1948 the States of 


Colorado and Kansas signed a compact relating to the use of Arkansas River 
water in those States. That compact was later ratified by the State legislatures 
and is now effective. Article IV (D) of that compact provides as follow 

“D. This compact is not intended to impede or prevent future beneficial 
development of the Arkansas River Basin in Colorado ar <ansas by Federal or 
State agencies, by private e prise, or by combinations thereof, which may 
involve construction of dams, reservoirs, and other wo! 
water utilization and control, as well as the improved or prolonged fun 
of existing works: Provided, That the waters of the Arkansas River, as defir 
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article III, shall not be materially depleted in usable quantity or availability for 
use to the water users in Colorado and Kansas under this compact by such future 
development or construction.” 

It would seem clear that the proposed project is well within the requirements 
of the above-quoted section of the Arkansas River compact. Indeed, there 
seems little doubt that downstream water users will welcome Colorado River 
water into the Arkansas River Basin 


AUTHORIZATION LEGISLATION 


There are one or two provisions of the bill now before you which should be 
mentioned. Section 2 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to appoint two 
representatives of the United States to the Commission which is required by 
the operating principles. This is necessary because there is no existing Federal 
law under which such representatives may be appointed. The creation of the 
Commission is very wise. The bill should contain the necessary provisions to 
implement the operating principles 

Your attention is also directed to the fact that section 3 of the bill repeats the 
protection for western Colorado contained in the operating principles so far as 
the rights of western Colorado under Senate document 80 are concerned. 

One other provision of the operating principles is also recognized in the bill 
You will recall that the operating principles require a preference for the use of 
water for domestic purposes. In order to eliminate any possible inconsistency 
with Federal reclamation laws the bill provides for the preference for domestic use. 

I submit to the committee that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is a desirable 
project which has long been needed. It will utilize water which is well within 
Colorado’s share of Colorado River Basin water. Most careful study and con- 
sideration have been given to the protection of the Basin within which the water 
arises and from which it will be diverted. After many years of study all of the 
official Colorado agencies charged with the responsible action on matters such 
as this have given their approval to the project. 


Mr. Harrison. The committee will stand adjourned until 9:30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene 
at 9:30 a. m. Tuesday, June 9, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1953 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:35 a. m. in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, William H. Harrison 
presiding. 
Mr. Harrison. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Chenoweth, who is the first witness this morning? 
Mr. Cuenowertu. Mr. Breitenstein will continue, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Harrison. Mr. Breitenstein, will you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JEAN S. BREITENSTEIN, ATTORNEY FOR THE 
COLORADO WATER CONSERVATION BOARD, DENVER, COLO. 
Resumed., 


Mr. Breirensrein. Yesterday at the time of the adjournment, | 
had concluded a brief review of the operating principles that had 
been agreed upon for this project. At this time I have a certified 
copy of those operating principles as approved by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, and, if I may, | would like to submit that 
copy for the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Extract From MiInutTEs oF MEBRTING OF FEBRUARY 22, 1951 
CoLorRavo WaTER CONSERVATION BOARD 


The operating principles for the first phase, Gunnison-Arkansas project (Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project), the recommendations for the change in the name of 
the project (article III below), and the “effects of the approval of the project 
report” (article IV below), as amended and approved by the action of the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board on this 22d day of February, 1951, are as follows: 

“The construction and operation of the project involve the diversion of water 
from the headwaters of the Fryingpan River and other tributaries of the Roaring 
Fork River to the Arkansas River Basin. The project contemplates: 

(a) The maximum conservation and the use of the diverted waters; 

‘‘(b) The protection of western Colorado water uses, both existing and potential, 
in accordance with the declared policy of the State of Colorado; and 

‘“‘(c) The preservation of recreational values. 

‘In order to accomplish such purposes the project shall be operated by the 
United States in compliance with the Federal reclamation laws, the laws of the 
State of Colorado relating to the appropriation, use, or distribution of water, and 
the following operating principles: 

‘1. As used herein, 

‘“‘(a) ‘Project’ means that certain enterprise planned and designed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, for the transmountain diversion of 
water from the headwaters of the Fryingpan River and other tributaries of the 
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Roaring Fork River to the basin of the Arkansas River, together with all of its 
ppurtenant works and facilities in both eastern and western Colorado 
Kastern Colorado’ means that portion of the State of Colorado lying 


natural nage basin of the Arkansas River. 
2; 
i 




















Yestern (¢ means that portion of the Staté-of Colorado lying 
vit} the natural drainage basin of the Colorado River and served by diversions 
nade from the Colorado River, or its tributaries, above its confluence with the 
G n River 

Eastern Colorado Conservancy District’ mea hat entity to be here- 
after created to contract for payment to the United Stat yf an appropriate 
por je ( 1 to certain water uses in eastern Colorado. 

‘Aspen Reservoir’ means not only the reservoir presently planned for con- 

struc ! r th ( of Asp as pa f the projec ut also, unless the con- 

ré ise, a other reservoir that may be constructed in western 

Color above town of Aspen in lieu of that reservoir for the purpose of 
protec water uses in western Colorado 

C. f. s.’ means cubic feet of water per second of time 

a os Aspen Reservoir sha e constructed and maintained on the Roaring 
} I above the town of Aspen, Colo., with an active capacity of about 
28,000 acre-feet and with a reasonable expectancy t will fill annually. The 
28,000 acre-feet of water stored therein shall be available for replacement purposes 
in Vv ern Colorado. All of sucl ored water shall be released under the condi- 
T10 a mitations hereinalte et 10 
I ost of constructior 1 pe ial operation and maintenance of the 
As] Reservoir shall be a charge : ist the project and shall be paid from 
project revenues or as otherwise provided by the Congress of the United States 
i. The Aspen Reservoir shall be completed before any water is diverted t« 
eastern 4 lorado by means of til project. 


‘5. The primary purpose of Aspen Reservoir is to furnish, in like manner as 


project were constructed by a water conservancy district organized pursuant 
o the laws of the State of Colorado, the water required for the protection of west- 


ter users by the provisions of section 1, ¢ 





at any works or 
d and designed for the exportation of water from the natural basin 
ado River and its tributaries in Colorado, by any district created 
hapter, shall be subject to the provisions of the Colorado River com- 
» Boulder Canyon Project Act, as amended; that any such works 
or facilities shall be designed, constructed, and operated in such a manner that the 
present appropriations of water, and in addition thereto prospective uses of water 
for irrigation and other beneficial consumptive-use purposes, including consump- 
tive uses for domestic, mini and industrial purposes, within the natural basin 
f the Colorado River in the State of Colorado, from which water is exported, 
will not be impaired nor increased in cost at the expense of the water users within 
the said natural basin; and that the facilities and other means for the accomplish- 
ment of said purpose shall be incorporated in, and made a part of, any project 
plans for the exportation of water from said natural basin in Colorado.’ 

“6. The replacement capacity of the Aspen Reservoir is that portion of the 
total reservoir capacity required to protect existing rights to the use of water in 
western Colorado for domestic, irrigation, and manufacturing purposes (includ- 
ing power generation) and hereafter acquired rights to use of water in western 
Colorado for domestic, irrigation, and manufacturing purposes (excluding 
power generation) against any and all losses of needed water because of 
stream depletions resulting from project operations. In the determination of 
such replacement capacity, consideration shall be given to, but not necessarily 
limited to, needs for water for the following purposes, such needs, however, not 
to be for quantities in excess of those quantities of water which would have been 
available from the Roaring Fork River to supply such needs if the project had 
not been constructed: 

a) To supply existing rights below Aspen Reservoir; 

‘“(b) To irrigate new land and provide for supplemental irrigation in western 
Colorado 

. To satisfy the obligation of the Roaring Fork River to contribute its pro- 
portional share of the required winter flows at a point immediately below the 
confluence of the Roaring Fork River and the Colorado River; and 

“(d) To satisfy the obligation of the Roaring Fork River to contribute its 
proportional share of a demand of at least 300,000 acre-feet of water annually in 
the Colorado River below its confluence with the Roaring Fork River, for domestic 


apter 192, Colorado 


1943, reading as follows: ‘Provided, however, Tha 
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and manufacturing uses. Said demand for use in western Colorado is to be met 
at the times and in the amounts required. 

“Water stored in the replacement capacity of the Aspen Reservoir shall be 
released by the United States, upon the request of the State administrative agency 
having responsible charge of the distribution of the water of the stream or streams 
affected, whenever the needs in the Colorado River Basin in western Colorado 
below the project diversion points for the uses covered by this paragraph 6 exceed 
the available supply of water; provided that the rate of release of such stored 


water shall be reasonable and proper with due regard for the needs in western 
} } } f 


Colorado for replacement water and with due regard, also, for the obligati 








Ra 1 Ol 
the project to supply such water 
‘No charge shall ever be imposed for water release from, or made available by 
reason of releases from, the replacement capacity of the Aspen Reservoir 
“7, That portion of the total capacity of the Aspen Reservoir not needed as 
replacement capacity constitutes surplus capacity. Water stored in such surplu 


capacity may be sold or leased by the United Siat 
Colorado. Charges for the use of such water shall be comparable to charges for 
use of project water for similar purposes in eastern Colorado with appropriat 
adjustment for the repayment ability of such water users. If it hereafter app 

that the cost of prox 


Oo water users in wester! 





ng water, from sources other than the s cs 


the Aspen Reservoir, for the same uses as those to which water 
capacity of the reservoir is to be made available shall 
of the construction and operation of the project, then the charges for water 1 
leased from the surplus capacity shall be diminished by the amount of such in 
crease In Cost. 

“8. Project diversions from Lime Creek shall be made only in the months of 
May and June of each year 

“9. To protect recreational values, including fishing, no diversions from western 
Colorado will be made which reduce the remaining aggregate stream flows to less 
than either of the following minimum standards: 

a) The Fryiz gpen collection svstem at the points of diversion collectively 
exclusive of Lime Creek-——15 c. f. s. October 1 through March 31; 30 c¢. f. s. April | 
through September 30; 

““(b) Near Norrie (immediately below the junction of North Fork and Frying- 
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pan River)—30 ec. f. s. October 1 through March 31; 100 c. f. s. April 1 through 
April 30; 150 c. f. s. May 1 through May 31; 200 ¢. f. s. June 1 through June 30 
100 c. f. s. July 1 through July 31; 75 ¢. f. s. August 1 through August 31; 65. f. s 
September | through September 30 

“Tn maintaining the above minimum standards, the project diversions shall be 
regulated, so far as is practicable, in such a manner that the North Fork, the 
Fryingpan River, and each of the tributaries of those streams, shall contribute 
to the residual stream flows required by those minimum standards quantities of 
water in proportion to their natural contributions. 

“10. An appropriste written contract shall be made whereby the Twin Lakes 
Reservoir & Canal Co. shall refrain from diverting water whenever the natural 
flow of the Roaring Fork River and its tributaries shall be only sufficient to main- 
tain a flow equal to or less than that required to maintain the recommended aver- 
age flows in the Roaring Fork River at the head of the proposed Aspen Reservoir 
in a quantity proportionate to the respective natural contributions of those 
streams from which diversions are made to the natural flow of the Roaring Fork 
tiver. The recommended average flows above mentioned are flows in quantities 
equal to those recommended as a minimum at the head of the Aspen Reservoir 
according to the following schedule submitted by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Colorado Game and Fish Commission: 








as | Average Acre-feet ae h Average Acre-feet 
Month second-feet (1,000) Month second-feet (1,000) 
October = j 44 2.7 May 100 6.2 
November....-- 35 2.1 June 120 7.1 
December - - .. 29 1.8 )) July 100 6.2 
January -.-- 26 1.6 || August 63 3.9 
February ........-..- 25 1.4 || September 44 2.6 
March hecke 24 1. 5 - - 
April__. ; 64 3.8 Total. 40.9 
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‘In maintaining the above averages, at no time shall the flow be reduced below 
15 eubie feet per second during the months of August to April, inclusive, or below 
60 cubic feet per second during the months of May to July, inclusive, providing 
the natural flow during said period is not less than these amounts. The obligation 
to supply the minimum stream flow as set forth in the above table on the Roaring 
Fork River shall, to the extent of 3,000 acre-feet annually, be a project obligation 
to be supplied from any waters diverted from the south tributaries of Hunter 
Creek, Lime Creek, Last Chance Creek, or any of them. 

“The Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. shall not be required to refrain from 
diverting water under its existing decrees from the Roaring Fork River except to 
the extent that a like quantity of replacement water is furnished to said company 
without charge therefor through and by means of project diversions. 

“If by reason of storage capacity in the Aspen Reservoir, the Twin Lakes 
Reservoir & Canal Co. derives additional water or other benefits or advantages it 
would not have realized had this project not been constructed, then nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the project from making appropriate charges for 
such water or other benefits or advantages. 

“11. All lands acquired for project construction and operation and water sur- 
faces of project reservoirs well be open to the public for recreational purposes, 
excepting those areas reserved by the operating agency. 

“12. The project will be operated in such a manner that those in eastern Colo- 
rado using project water imported from the Colorado River Basin for domestic 
purposes shall have preference over those claiming or using water for any other 
purpose. 

“13. The project is to be operated in such a manner as to secure the greatest 
benefit from the use and reuse of imported project waters within the project 
boundaries in the State of Colorado. 

“14. Any and all benefits and rights of western Colorado water users in and to 
water stored in Green Mountain Reservoir, as described and defined in Senate 
Document 80, 75th Congress, Ist session, shall not be impaired or diminished by 
this project. 

“15. The project, its operation, maintenance, and use shall be subject to the 
provisions of the upper Colorado River Basin compact of October 11, 1948 (Pub- 
lic Law 37, 8lst Cong., Ist sess.), the Colorado River compact of November 24, 
1922 (H. Doc. 605, 67th Cong., 4th sess.), and the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057-1064). In the event any curtailment of use 
of Colorado River water in the State of Colorado is necessary to satisfy the pro- 
visions of the Colorado River compact or the upper Colorado River Basin compact, 
then the diversions by the project for use in eastern Colorado shall be curtailed 
before there is any curtailment of the right to store water in Aspen Reservoir in 
quantity not in excess of the capacity of that reservoir for use in western Colorado 
in accordance with these operating principles. 

‘16. The Secretary of the Interior shall at any time have the option to obtain 
or require the transfer to the United States of any and all rights initiated or ac- 
quired by the appropriation or use of water through the works of the project in 
eastern Colorado, except vested rights to present appropriations: Provided, however, 
That, the title so taken shall be subject to a beneficial use of such water as may be 
provided in the payment contract or contracts. The rights to store water in 
Aspen Reservoir under the applicable laws of the State of Colorado shall be initi- 
ated and acquired by and held in the name of the United States pursuant to those 
laws. 

“17. To assure project operation in conformity with the operating principles 
heretofore stated, to provide a means for the collection and interchange of infor- 
mation, and to provide a method for the continued stydy of project operations to 
the end that, if the stated operating principles may be improved upon, recommen- 
dations for changes may be made to the contracting parties, a commission shall be 
created in an appropriate manner to be composed of one representative of the 
Eastern Colorado Conservancy District, one representative of the Colorado River 
Water Conservation District, two representatives of the United States, and one 
representative of the State of Colorado appointed by the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board after consultation with the Colorado Game and Fish Commission. 
The powers of such commission shall be limited to the collection of data, the making 
of findings of fact, and the suggestion of changes in operating principles.” 
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ARTICLE III 
NAME OF PROJECT 


“It is recommended that this project shall hereafter be referred to as the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Approval of this provision by eastern Colorado 
representatives shall not be implied as an abandonment of their expressed inten- 
tion to obtain approval of a project from the Gunnison River nor shall approval 
of this provision by western Colorado representatives be construed as any consent 
on their part to the authorization of a project for the exportation of water from the 
Gunnison River to eastern Colorado.” 


ARTICLE IV 
EFFECT OF APPROVAL OF PROJECT REPORT 


“The committee recognizes that the approval of this report is not to serve as a 
precedent or example for the approval of any other transmountain diversion of 
major proportions not heretofore authorized. 

“The policy of the State of Colorado, as initiated in statewide meetings held 
under the auspices of the state planning commission at Denver and Grand Junc- 
tion, and as evidenced by resolutions dated June 15, 1935, and February 28, 1936, 
was not adhered to because surveys of the character mentioned in said resolutions 
were not available to the committee. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
or construed as a precedent for Federal projects not heretofore authorized until 
adequate surveys have been made and the necessary data are available so that a 
general allocation or apportionment of the waters of the Colorado River, allocated 
for consumptive use in the State of Colorado, under the Upper Colorado River 
Basin compact, may be made, between eastern Colorado and western Colorado, 
as distinguished from an attempt to execute such state policy by a piecemeal or 
series of partial allocations, any of which may seriously interfere with a complete, 
overall State program. 

“In conformity with the foregoing, no further federally financed transmountain 
diversions of water from the natural Colorado River Basin shall be approved by 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board for authorization until the surveys here- 
inabove described are completed and the need for the use of water in western 
Colorado has been determined.” 

I hereby certify this is a true and exact copy of a minute from the minutes of 
the meeting of the Colorado Water Conservation Board held February 22, 1951. 

Ivan C. Crawrorb, Director. 

Mr. Breirensrern. Yesterday Congressman Aspinall inquired as 
to whether or not the policy and review committee held any meetings 
on the western slope of Colorado. I have with me this morning the 
minutes of the policy and review committee. They show that the 
second meeting of that Committee was held in Grand Junction, Colo., 
on January 6, 1949. 

Mr. AspINnALL. My question, Mr. Breitenstein, was directed to- 
ward the Roaring Fork area and not Grand Junction, but I am glad 
to have this in the record. 

Mr. BrReITENSTEIN. There was that meeting, and there was a 
rather large attendance from the area. 

The minutes further show that a representative from the Aspen 
area, Mr. Woodall, was present at a meeting of the committee held in 
Denver, Colo., in May of 1949. I am told that he requested that a 
meeting be held in Glenwood Springs. ‘The minutes reflect that the 
committee ordered that the next meeting was to be held in Glenwood 
Springs on July 27 at the request of Mr. Woodall, of Aspen, and it 
was held in Glenwood Springs. That is on the confluence of the 
Roaring Fork and the Colorado. It was held on July 27, 1949. 

Mr. AsprnaLv. About how far is that from Aspen. 
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Me. Breitrenstet. Thirty-five or forty miles. 

Mr. Asprnau. Have you finished with that meeting? 

Mr. Brerrenstern. I was going to point out that the minutes will 
show that no one from the local area except Mr. Heuschel from 
Carbondale attended the meeting. 

Mr. Aspinauu. As I understood by statements that have been 
made to me that was a meeting that only the county commissioners 
were supposed to attend. That is the reason I asked if your record 


Sii¢ S i at 

Mir. Brerrenstrein. Congressman, | have talked with two members 
of the Policy and Review Committee and they tell me that the Glen- 
wood meeting was held at the xpress request of Mr. We dall, of Aspen, 


and that the water users of the area were invited to it, but for some 
reason they did not attend 

There is one other matter which I think is of interest because of the 
(spen area and its recreational value. 

[ pointed out vesterday that certain ore of the operating 
principles were de sioned to protect recreatiol ial Vé lue Ss. 

At the meeting held in Denver on mney 3 and 4, 1950, Mr. 
Penfold, who is the western representative of the Izaak W alton Leag rue 
of America submitted a statement from wii [ would like to quote 
two paragraphs. I am quoting now from Mr. Penfold. 






It should be said right here that this committee—that is the Policy and Review 
Committee—which is unique in reclamation history and the consideration being 
iven by it to the related values of the Gunnison-Arkansas project constitutes a 

ng step in the right direction of which Colorado can well be proud 

Phis initis al phase of the Gunnison-Arkansas project is a case in point i llustre ati 
of the billions of dollars worth of river basin projects planned, and illu ive 
of the opportunities we have if only our planners and the publie gene rally are 
sufficiently long-headed to see them and to grasp them firmly. 


Of course, as I said yesterday, provision is made for minimum 
stream flows on the Fryingpan and the Roaring Fork to protect 
the recreational values. 

After these operating principles were agreed on, they were sub- 
mitted first for review by the Bureau of Reclamation. The Washing- 
ton office of the Bureau critized them in some respects and required 
a revision. The committee met again with officials of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and finally agreed on the operating principles which 
appear in Senate Document 106. 

After they were agreed upon by the committee, they were presented 
to a meeting of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, which was 
late in January or early February of 1951. At that meeting they 
were discussed. The representatives of the western slope said that 
before they voted upon them and gave their final approval to the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, they wished to return to their commu- 
nities and discuss the matter with their local people. Accordingly, 
arrangements were made to have the meeting continued for three to 
four weeks 

When the water conservation board met again, Judge Dan 
Hughes from Montrose presented a resolution of the Colorado Water 
C onservation Board of Directors approving the operating principles 
and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, with only one condition and 
that was that no further federally financed transmountain diversion 
projects be approved by the board until a survey was completed of 
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the existing and potential uses of water on the western slope of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Breitenstcin, that was a kind of compromise 
suggestion that had arisen, that they would take the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas at that time, or as early in the future as possible, providing 
there would not be any other eftorts made to secure other waters 
from western Colorado. Is that what it was? 

Mr. Breirenstein. | would not say it Was a compromise suggestion, 
Mr. Aspinall, because that matter had been discussed in meetings of 
the Policy and Review Committee and in meetings of the Drafting 
Committee, and agreement had been reached substantially in the same 
language as that suggested by Judge Hughes. The only action of the 
Colorado River Water Conservation District board of directors that 
was pertinent was to insist that this be made a part of the action on 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and the operating principles. 

I might explain for the record that the Colorado River Conservation 
District is a quasi-official munic ipal agency of the State of Colorado. 
It is composed of the western Colorado counties along the main stem 
of the Colorado River, the Roaring Fork and the Gunnison Rivers, 
except for the county of Grand. Pitkin County, in which the town of 


| 
‘ 


Aspen is located, has a member of the board of directors. And, as I 
say, this resolution of that board of directors was adopted 
unanimously, 

Mr. Hosmer. Would you state agaia the conditional part of that 
resolution? 

Mr. Breirenstein. That the board should not approve any other 
Federally financed projects for the transmountain diversion of Colo- 
rado River water until studies and investigations of existing and 
potential water uses on the western slope of Colorado be completed 

Mr. Hosmer. That no other Federal? 

Mr. Brerrenstein. No other, yes, sir 

Mr. Hosmer. You mean other than this? 

Mr. BreiTenstein. Other than the Fryingpan-Arkansas. That 
was the sense of that resolution. 

Mr. Hosmer. Did they approve this Fryingpan project? 

Mr. BrerrensTnin. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. But this water conservation district board that 
made the resolution covers areas other than the western slope? 

Mr. Breirenstein. No, sir. The Colorado River Water Conser- 
vation District is entirely on the western slope. It imeludes all 
Colorado counties along the main stem of the Colorado River and the 
Roaring Fork River and the Gunnison River, escept the county of 
Grand. 

Mr. Hosmer. Is that where Aspen is located? 

Mr. BREITENSTEIN. Aspen is located in Pitkin County. Pitkin 
County has a member on the board of directors of that district 

Mr. Hosmer. Thank you 

Mr. BrerrenstEIn. Also, at this meeting of the Colorado Conserva- 
tion Board, the Southwestern Colorado Water Conservation District, 
which is an entity similar to the Colorado Water Conservation District 
but includes the counties in southwestern Colorado within the San 
Juan and, I believe, the Dolores River drainages, presented a similar 
resolution which had been unanimously adopted by its board of 


directors. 
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In the excerpt from the minutes of the February 22, 1951, meeting 
of the Colorado Water Conservation Board which I submitted yester- 
day are copies of these resolutions of the Colorado River Conservation 
District and the Southwestern Colorado Water Conservation District. 

After those resolutions had been presented, the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, on which there are four members from the west- 
ern slope of Colorado, unanimously approved this project—the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project—and the operating principles. 

Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Breitenstein, has there been any further actions 
by these people since the time that cost estimate has gone up from 
$147 million to $172 million? 

Mr. BreiTENSTEIN. There has been no further action by any 
official agency of the State of Colorado charged with the responsibility 
in these matters which in any way changes the matters which I have 
reported op already. 

Mr. Hosmer. Has there been any reconsideration of this since the 
1953 cost estimates? 

Mr. BreirensteiIn. There has been no reconsideration of this 
project. However, there is another matter to which I should direct 
attention. 

The upper Colorado River Basin States are interested in the Colo- 
rado River storage project, with which no doubt many members of 
the committee are familiar. When the matter of the approval of a 
bill for the authorization of that project was before the Upper Colorado 
River Commission, the city of Denver appeared and requested that a 
plan of its for the diversion of some 177,000 acre-feet of Blue River 
water to the Denver area for municipal purposes be included within 
the bill. The result of that was that the Denver proposal was sub- 
mitted to the Colorado Water Conservation Board at a meeting held, 
as I recall, in February of this year. At that time the board gave 
much consideration to the question of transmountain diversions and 
adopted a resolution setting up what is known as the Colorado Con- 
ference Committee to reconsider the request of Denver for this Blue 
River water. 

At that meeting there was no action taken, or at any meeting of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board since then, which in any way 
affects the actions of that board on this project—the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. That project stands in the same condition as it was. 

However, this conference committee has been created, the legislature 
has appropriated $100,000 to the water conservation board to finance 
its work, and is now engaged in an extensive study of existing and 
pote ntial uses on the western slope of Colorado. However its work 
and its studies are not directed toward the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project or any phase of it. The work is directed to other projects, 
and the work is now underway, and it is hoped that the work will be 
completed and the study will be completed sometime in 1953. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Breitenstein, you are not 
telling this committee that the committee to which you refer is not 

going to take into consideration when it makes its final determination 
what water is present in the Roaring Fork area and the needs and 
so forth? 

Mr. Brerrensrerin. Oh, no, I did not mean to intimate that at all. 

Mr. AspinaLtt. They would not do any work as far as this commis- 
sion is concerned upon the Roaring Fork area because it has already 
supposedly been done. 
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Mr. BreirensteEIn. Yes. 

Mr. Aspinauu. All they have to do is to evaluate what has been 
done up there? 

Mer. Breirenstetn. That is correct, Congressman. I absolutely 
agree with that. The point I was trying to make was that the actions 
on the Fryingpan-Arkansas by the water conservation board and the 
two western Colorado districts stand unchanged, and that the work of 
the conference committee does not affect the approval of the Frving- 
pan-Arkansas project. But, of course, it will be taken into considera- 
tion by that committee. 

Mr. Aspinatu. Now let me ask you another question. Are you 
advising the committee that the reason the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board did not act favorably or unfavorably upon Denve-’s 
request was because of the fact that we had this agreement that there 
would be no further diversions requested that called for the expendi- 
ture of public funds until a survey was had? You are not telling us 
that the decision that was made or was not made was dependent upon 
that provision in the operating agreement? 

Mr. Breirenstrerin. No, I did not intend to intimate that at all 
either. 

Mr. Encuir. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Engle. 

Mi. Enaue. Mr. Breitenstein, is this committee being asked to 
referee a local row in Colorado about the disposition of their water 
resources out there? 

Mr. BreirenstEIN. No, sir. I am trying to point out that we 
have resolved this controversy within the State so far as this project 
is concerned. I am trying to point that out. 

Mr. Enaue. That is the way I read your testimony. 

Mr. BreirenstEIN. Yes. 

Mr. Eneie. Now just for the guidance of those who are con- 
sidering this legislation, Mr. Aspinall and all the others, I think this 
committee is probably interested, at least from my standpoint, | 
want to know something about the need of the project, I want to 
know something about the engineering, I want to know something 
about finances, and I want to know something in this instance about 
the relationship of this project to the whole development. 

Outside of that, if the people in Colorado have a row among them- 
selves, they had better go back home and settle it, because as far 
as I am concerned I do not propose to sit up there and tell the people 
in Colorado how they ought to use the water. They can put it on 
their land or mix it with their whiskey. I have told them that many 
times. And if there is an argument in Colorado about water, where 
it should go, that argument should be settled in Colorado. 

From my own point of view, unless there is a rank sort of injustice 
being done, I do not think this committee should undertake to go 
beyond the official position of the State agencies, whatever that 
may be. 

Mr. Dawson. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. EnGte. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. I have the same question in mind, but as I interpret 
what has been done in Colorado, it is this: They are cognizant of their 
problem out there, and they wanted to get together and see if they 
could not work it out in their own State, and that is the very reason 
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that they set up this water conservation board out there to resolve 
their differences. 

Mr. Eneue. I understand that 

Mr. Dawson. Now they have come out with an official report, as | 
understand it, approving this project. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brerrenstern. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Encuie. What I am saying, Mr. Dawson, is this: That inter- 
nally this committee can hardly be a court of appeal from argument 
as to whether X acre-feet of water is put upon this piece of land or 
upon that piece of land. And if we get ourselves into that position, 
we will be refereeing these local arguments from now until doomsday 
We have to assume that the local people have some sense, and that 
local government is good, and that local responsibility in government 
is a sound principle of government. And when the appropriate State 
and local agencies have made up their minds as to the disposition of 
the water resources of the State, so far as we are concerned, that 
ought to close the gates except in the event of a flagrant abuse of some 
sort of local discretion 

[ can see how some particular area may think they are pretty well 
getting the business from, say, Denver, which has too much control 
and too much power, as against the western slope boys, or something, 
but that is a question of internal politics in Colorado. That is 
hardly the business of this committee. And in the absence of a 
pretty flagrant case of highway robbery someplace, I just do not 
think that this committee should interpose itself for the purpose of 
determining the problems that should be determined at the State level. 

Mr. Dawson. Will you vield to me again? 

Mr. EnGue. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. The gentleman from the State of Colorado can 
correct me if I am wrong on this, but as I understand, this water 
conservation board as it is presently composed consists of members 
from various sections of your State out there. 

Mr. Aspinatu. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. And four members on that board are on the western 
slope, your section of the country. And as 1 understand it———— 

Mr. AsprnaLtu. Do not forget, Mr. Dawson, | represent eastern 
Colorado as well as western Colorado. 

Mr. Dawson. My only point was that the board, as I understand 
it, represents a fair cross section of the State of Colorado to resolve 
this problem. It is my understanding that their decision was unaai- 
mous in approving this project. 

Mr. Asprinauu. I think it should be said that your statement is 
correct and that the Colorado Water Conservation Board is com- 
posed of membership chosen as equitably as humanly possible over the 
State. I think we will have to admit that. 

The only thing I wish to advise the committee is that there will be 
some opposition witnesses. Whether or not my questioning has 
gone too far | do not know. But there will be some opposition 


witnesses before this hearing is over to show that there are areas, or 
at least to allege that there are areas, that have not been properly 
considered in the disposition of the decision that was made. I think 
that this committee should hear them. 

Mr. Dawson. I agree with that. My only point was this: In 
answer to the question from the gentleman from California that we 
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are not here to arbitrate quarrels, I think the position of the State of 
Colorado has been settled and stated through their designated officials 
out there. They have gotten together, the water conservation board, 
and they have unanimously approved this project. 

Mr. Asprnauu. All I can say to that is that this committee in au- 
thorizing the expenditure of public funds must make certain determina- 
tions in these matters. Now whether you go as far as our colleague 
from California has suggested we should not go, I do not know. But 
I do think it is only right we should prepare the case so that the oppo- 
sition can be heard and understood. 

Mr. Dawson. I think so. 

Mr. Aspinauu. That is all I have in mind 

Mr. Encue. But 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on this. 

Mr. Encue. I believe I still have the floor, Mr. Chairman. 1 will 
yield to you in just a moment. 

What I was trying to do was be of some assistance in the presenta- 
tion of this matter. We can go on here—we are in the middle now of 
the second day, getting well started, and we only have 3 days, I under- 
stand, and about 21 witnesses out here. Ido not know what they want 
to talk about, but I have seen a lot of cases come before this com- 
mittee, and I have seen the time taken up in squabbling about detail 
that in the final analysis cannot affect the decisions of this committee 
anyway. 

The committee wants to know, first, the necessity for this project. 
We have got to know something about the engineering, something 
about the economics, and certainly with reference to this project, 
something about its relationship to the Colorado River government. 
If we are going to take all of the time to argue about who was at what 
meeting inside of Colorado itself, we are simply not going to get the 
job done we ought to. 

Unless I can be sure, as far as I am personally concerned, that there 
was some gross abuse of representative government out there in 
Colorado, the decisions made by the official water agencies of that 
State with respect to the disposition of their water resources will be 
considered as binding. And they will have to defeat their governor 
and elect themselves a different water commissioner if they do not like 
it. But as far as this committee is concerned, it seems to me we 
should not go inside and argue this point in the absence of a plain 
abuse of some sort that is flagrant enough to attract the attention of a 
Congressional committee and warrants the overruling of the established 
water agencies of the State. And that goes a long way. 

And for the benefit of those who want to argue on the other side 
when they come here, the first thing I want them to prove to me is 
that they have really been given the business. And if they cannot 
do that, they have not established a basis upon which to go any further 

Now I am all through and I will not say any more. 

Mr. Harrison. I now recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. Sartor. I would like to say that I, in principle, agree with the 
gentleman from California. I think that is none of this committee’s 
business to interfere with the State matters. But the thing that has 
worried me, as I took Mr. Breitenstein’s statement to my office and 
went over it, is that I have vet to see where this Colorado Conserva 
tion Board has approved this project as it now stands. They approved 
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it as it appears in Senate Document 106, but that is not the same 
project that we have before us right now. And we have a witness who 
stood here and took up half of yesterday’s time explaining the differ- 
ence between Senate Document 106 and the project. Now I would 
like to know whether or not the Colorado Water Conservation Board, 
Mr. Breitenstein, has ever approved this project as it is now being 
presented to us. 

Mr. Brerrenstein. It has approved the project as now being pre- 
sented except that at the time it was before the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board, the estimated construction cost was lower than it is 
now. The only change in the project since its approval by the Board 
is the increase in construction costs. 

Mr. Encte. Physically, it is the same project? 

Mr. BreEITENSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Then you disagree with the witness yesterday that 
told of all the things that are on that map in Senate Document 106 
that are not on the map which he testified from, and explained the 
differences in that and the project as shown in Senate Document 106. 

Mr. Brerrenstern. I believe you must have misunderstood that, 
Congressman, because he was talking about the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. He was not talking about the big Gunnison-Arkansas proj- 
ect. The board has never approved the big Gunnison-Arkansas 
project. It has approved the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, and that is 
physically the same project today as it was when it was approved by 
the board, except for the increase in construction costs. 

Mr. Saytor. And in your opinion, the increase in construction 
costs would not affect the feasibility of this project in any way? 

Mr. Breirenstein. I am not qualified to answer that question, sir? 

Mr. Sartor. You are the attorney for this board here as a witness? 

Mr. BreireNstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. And there has been a material increase in costs? 

Mr. BreITEeNSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Now I want to know whether that material increase 
is such that it would affect the feasibility of this project. 

Mr. Brerrenstrern. Engineers upon whom I must rely in such 
matters tell me that the project is economically feasible with the 
increased costs. Those engineers will be here and testify. The unit 
rates which are now contained in the pay-out schedule, 1 understand, 
are different and higher than those that you read to Mr. Christy 
yesterday. But I assure you that I am not qualified to go into that. 
[I am neither an accountant nor an engineer. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. Did you not state in answer to my question that the 
board cm not set down and gone through this thing in the light of 
these new figures? 

Mr. Dacre witeter [t has not considered the increased construc- 
tion costs. That is correct. 

Mr. Hosmer. In other words, it has not made another decision 
yn this change, at least, in the cost of the project? 

Mr. Brerrensrern. No, sir; it has not. 

Mr. Hosmer. It has not been reviewed on that basis? 

Mr. BreireNnsteIn. It has not been reviewed on that basis; no, sir. 

I will hurry on in view of what has been said. 
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So far as the repayment entity to repay the costs allocated to water 
uses is concerned, the plan contemplates the organization of a con- 
servancy district under Colorado law the same as the Colorado-Big 
‘Thompson. 

One other matter should be mentioned. This project involves the 
Arkansas River Basin in Colorado. There is a compact between the 
States of Colorado and Kansas relative to the Arkansas River. I 
have with me an excerpt from the minutes of the July 24, 1951, 
meeting of the Arkansas River Compact Administration approving 
this project, and I would like to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, they will be received. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Extract From Minutes or Jury 24, 1951, Meerinc or THE ARKANSAS RIVER 
Compact ADMINISTRATION 


Gunnison-Arkansas Project, Roaring Fork Diversion (Arkansas-Fryingpan) 


It was moved by Representative Tate and seconded by Representative Nevius that 
the administration approve and adopt the report of the special committee and in- 
corporate the committee’s report in a resolution submitted by the legislative 
and legal committee as follows: 

‘‘Whereas the Arkansas River Compact Administration, an official interstate 
body created by the Arkansas River compact and charged with the administra- 
tion of such compact, is interested in the proposed development to the extent 
that its construction and operation shall not interfere with the rights, interests, 
and obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the compact: Now, be it 

‘Resolved by the Arkansas River Compact Administration, That the following 
comments and recommendations relating to said report of the Secretary of In- 
terior, to wit: 

“The Arkansas River Compact Administration submits these comments and 
recommendations to the Governors of Colorado and Kansas respecting the pro- 
posed initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, 
Colorado, namely: 

“1. The administration understands that the project plan proposes: 

‘‘(a) The importation by appropriate project works of approximately 70,000 
acre-feet of water a year from the Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas River 
Basin for supplemental irrigation and domestic water supplies in Colorado and 
for the production of hydroelectric energy. 

‘“‘(b) In connection with such importation of water and its regulation in the 
Arkansas River Valley by project works, the reregulation of native waters of 
the Arkansas River. (The term ‘native waters,’ as herein used, being those 
waters covered and defined by art. III-B of the Arkansas River compact.) 

“2. The interstate water relations of Colorado and Kansas with respect to the 
Arkansas River do not justify any objection to the proposed project develop- 
ment for the importation of Colorado River water (described in subparagraph 
(a) above). 

“3. The reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River (native waters 
being as above mentioned) concerns the Arkansas River Compact Administration 
and both Colorado and Kansas in complying with the provisions of the Arkansas 
River compact and maintaining the benefits and obligations of the two States 
under the compact. To that end, it is recommended to the Governors of Colorado 
and Kansas, and expressed as a policy of the Arkansas River Compact Administra- 
tion, that the initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork 
diversion, Colorado, as set forth in Project Planning Report No. 7—8a, 49-1 of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, be approved: Provided, however, That there shall be 
no reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River as proposed in such report 
until a plan of operation, rules, regulations, procedures, and agreements in further- 
ance thereof, including any pertinent agreements between the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, shall have been submitted to, and approved by, 
the Arkansas River Compact Administration and the affected water users. 

“4. It is the purpose and intent of these recommendations that the proposed 
project development shall not interfere with or defeat the rights, interests, and 
obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the Arkansas River compact. 
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be transmitted to the Governors of the State of Colorado and Kansas and such 
Governors be and are hereby requested to submit the same to the Secretary of 
Interior with their official State comments and recommendations upon said 
proposed project and development.’ 

On vote being taken, the motion ce arried and was declared adopted. 

The above extract was taken from the set of minutes of the Arkansas River 
Administration, filed in the office of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 


Ivan C. Crawrorp, Director. 


Mr. Asprnatu. May I ask a question there, Mr. Breitenstein? 
That shows the action of the Colorado River Compact Administration? 

Mr. BreITENSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. AspinaLut. Members of which are from Kansas and Colorado? 

Mr. Brerrenstern. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. The State of Kansas has not been asked for its 
position on this legislation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brerrenstern. I cannot tell you that. It was my understand- 
ing that they were to be asked for their comments, and I frankly 
thought they had, but I am not sure on that. 

But this indicates the official action of the agency on the Arkansas 
River. 

Mr. Hosmer. May I ask a question? Is there any later action by 
the Arkansas River Compact Administration? 

Mr. Brerrenstein. No, sir; there has been no physical change in it. 
There has been no change for the plans for the physical structure 
since that time. 

Mr. Hosmer. I understand the only change is in the cost. 

Mr. BrerrenstEIN. Yes, the cost. 

Just one other matter and I will conclude. That is that the bill 
now before you contains the provisions which must be included within 
Federal legislation to implement the operating principles that I have 
described to you. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. AspInaLu. Mr Breitenstein, as I understand, you are appearing 
here today as the official re presentative of the ( ‘olorado Water Con- 
servation Board and testify in that capacity. 

Mr. Breirenstein. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Aspinatu. Do you think, knowing what you do of the Arkansas 
Valley, that the fact that the John Martin Reservoir has gone com- 
pletely dry since the decision made by the Arkansas River Compact 
Commission, that that would have any effect on their decision? In 
other words, would they likely hold differently today than they did 
when they made their first decision? 

Mr. BREITENSTEIN. In my opinion, they would not. That would 
have no bearing upon their decision whatsoever. 

Mr, AsprInauu, In other words, the people of Kansas would be 
assured of the same delivery of water that was there from the original 
flow of the Arkansas? 

Mr. BreITensTEIN. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. I have one more question. 

I am confused by the Colorado Conference Committee, which was 
created to consider the matter of Denver’s request for 177,000 acre- 
feet of water. Now that is a separate and distinct body from the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board? 

Mr. BrerrensteIn. It is a committee appointed by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board. The Colorado Water Conservation 


; 
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Board is the official State agency. It created this committee to study 
this particulars problem. 

Mr. Hosmer. That water—which is contemplated to come out of 
the Blue River? 

Mr. BREITENSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. And that is a separate source from the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BreirENsTEIN. Yes, sir. It is not shown on that map, but it 
is an entirely separate source many miles upstream from the confluence 
of the Roaring Fork and the Colorado Rivers. 

Mr. Hosmer. Now the previous report, Senate 106, to which you 
referred, states on page 4 that this is a completely independent mul- 
tiple-purpose unit that could be the first stage of a much larger proj- 
ect, which would be the Gunnison-Arkansas project. 

Mr. BREITENSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. And I believe yesterday it was testified that the com- 
plete project would take about 500,000 acre-feet out, and I think we 
have got something about 125,000 acre-feet on this prime transfer and 
177,000 in Denver project. Now if there were some limitation as to 
an amount of water that could or should be diverted from the western 
to the eastern slope, is there not some inherent conflict between these 
various projects as to amounts? 

Mr. BreiTeNsTEIN. Well, sir, there is a potential conflict, but so far 
as the official agency of the State of Colorado is concerned, it has 
approved this project, which is a badly needed project. And other 
projects would have to take their place in the picture with this one, we 
hope authorized and under construction. 

Mr. Hosmer. In other words, they would be subsidiary to this 
project. 

Mr. BREITENSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Breitenstein, I would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions. All members of this committee received a telegram. They 
have raised some questions in this telegram that I think you, as the 
attorney for the water conservation board out there, should at least 
answer as far as you are able to. 

Mr. Breirenstein. I will do my best. 

Mr. Sartor. They ask several questions and allege that certain 
data which this committee should have for its understanding and 
better understanding of this project are not presently available. 

The first question is: ‘‘An engineering report on the water presently 
available, presently committed, and needed in the reasonable future 
in the upper Colorado Basin. The only study on this has been under- 
taken by the State for completion November 1953.”’ 

Mr. Breirenstetn. May I answer that now? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BreirensteEtn. In that connection, this policy and review 
committee set up an engineering advisory committee upon which 
was one of the best known and most competent western slope engineers, 
Mr. Frank Merrill, and they made an exhaustive study of the water 
supplies of this area. And it was their judgment that the exportation 
of water contemplated by the Fryingpan-Arkansas was within the 
water available for diversion to the eastern side of the mountains. 
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Mr. Saytor. Is there a study that is being made at the present 
time by the State as this telegram says? 

Mr. Breirenstern. There is a study being made by this Colorado 
Comference Committee at the present time. That study was the 
result of the Denver request for the diversion of water from the Blue 
River, not because of the Fryingpan-Arkansas. 

Mr. Saytor. Does it cover all of the water of Colorado? 

Mr. Brerrenstern. No, sir. It covers the water of the Colorado 
River Basin in Colorado. That is just about half of the State. 

Mr. Saytor. And is it correct that that report will be ready by 
November 1, 1953? 

Mr. Breirenstein. The report is scheduled to be ready by late fall 
of 1953. But I again point out that that report is not directed to the 
availability of water for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

Mr. Sartor. The second question, they say that we should have 
the study of the industrial potential of the upper Colorado River 
Basin. ‘The only study on this has been undertaken by the State 
for completion October 1, 1953.” 

Mr. Breirenstern. Again I say there was an industrial and eco- 
nomic study made in connection with the work of the Policy and 
Review Committee on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. The Colo- 
rado Conference Committee has entered into a study of the economics 
and industrial potential of the western slope. There again that is not 
essential to this project because the matter was given consideration 
at the time it was before the Policy and Review Committee. 

Mr. Sartor. In the third question they say we should have a study 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service which was undertaken by that 
Bureau 3 years ago and is scheduled for completion June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Breirenstern. I have already pointed out that the operating 
principles provide for a minimum streamflow approved by the Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Commission, the Federal Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the whole procedure had the blessing of the Izaak 
Walton League. 

Mr. Saytor. The next question they raise—‘‘A land classification 
study undertaken by the Bureau of Reclamation and scheduled for 
completion this fiscal year.” 

Mr. Breirenstein. There is, Congressman, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has been carrying on a land classification study in western 
Colorado for about 25 years. I do not know when it will be finished. 
It is still going on. 

Mr. Sartor. The next one 

Mr. AsprInaLu. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, if you will yield. 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I think, with the knowledge which you have, you will 
have to admit, however, that there has been no classification of all 
the lands in the Roaring Fork area. 

Mr. BreirenstTeEIN. | will agree with that. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. And there has been no determination as to the 
advisability of how much water will be necessary on some of the 
upland pasturelands; is that not right? 

Mr. Breitrenstern. I think that is correct. The study has been 
going on and on and on. It is not completed. I will concede that. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. And that people of this area who raise sheep and 
cattle have a right to fear that they may be denied some water that 
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is presently available but which is not being put to use, but might 
be put to use on these high pasture lands? 

Mr. Breirensrein. Well, that is an engineering question on those 
matters, Congressman. I am not qualified on that. 

Mr. AspIna.u. All right. 

Mr. Saytor. Now the next thing they say we should have is— 
‘‘A reconnaissance survey undertaken by region 4 of the Bureau of 
Reclamation for completion July 1, 1953.” 

Mr. BreiTEenstEIN. I do not know what they are talking about. 

Mr. Sartor. Next they say we should have this broken down into 
two parts—the re-regulation of Arkansas Valley water and the trans- 
mountain diversion of Colorado River water. 

Mr. Bretrenstein. I understand the engineers have it so broken 
down, and those who appear here will cover that matter. 

Mr. Sartor. Next they say, “There is no annual flow data on the 
Roaring Fork, Fryingpan, and Hunter Creek, although these are 
supposedly the source of supply water for the diversion.’ 

Mr. Breirenstern. The engineers can answer that. All I can say 
is they had a lot of tables showing flows when we had the drafting 
committee meeting. 

Mr. Sartor. The next question in the telegram: ‘The report 
normally furnished by the Bureau of the Budget on such project is not 
yet available.” 

Mr. Breirenstern. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Sartor. The next thing they say—‘‘The figures developed by 
the Department of Justice on Colorado River water appropriation are 
not yet published. Your attention is invited to the fact that the 
proponents of the project are under the obligation of producing the 
above information as they bear the burden of proof.” 

Mr. Breirenstein. I do not know what figures the Department of 
Justice is developing. I thought this was the Department of the 
Interior matter. 

Now there is a lawsuit pending in Colorado involving Senate Docu- 
ment 80 in the Green Mountain Reservoir on the Blue River where the 
Department of Justice employed an engineer. I doubt if his findings 
are the type of findings you have in a public report. And anyhow, 
they have nothing to do with Fryingpan-Arkansas. That is the Green 
Mountain Reservoir, Senate Document 80, Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. 

Mr. Sartor. What is that lawsuit about? 

Mr. BreirENstTEIN. At the time of the authorization of the Colora- 
do-Big Thompson project, there was an agreement made between the 
east slope and the west slope which was set forth in Senate Document 
80 of that Congress. I forget the number. There has been a dispute, 
difference of opinion, between the United States, Colorado-Big 
Thompson district, and the east slope and the west slope as to the 
interpretation and eftectiveness of that agreement. That lawsuit has 
been going on for several years, and it has not gotten to trial yet. 
It does not involve the Fryingpan-Arkansas. 

There are provisions in the operating principles and in the bill 
which specifically provide that the authorization of this project does 
not affect any claims or any rights under Senate Document 80. 

Mr. Harrison. Does the Blue River represent a transmountain 
diversion? 
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Mr. Breirenstein. The plan of the project of the city and county 
of Denver would contemplate a transmountain diversion from the 
Blue River to the South Platte River. The Blue River is a tributary 
of the Colorado. 

Mr. D’Ewart. If there is another transmountain diversion, then 
as I read this document put out by the water board, which is from the 
minutes of August 7, 1951, meeting, the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, their approval of this Arkansas-Fryingpan project was with 
the express understanding that there should be no other diversion 
until the matter had been brought up for approval of that board. 

Colorado’s approval of the plans set out in the report and of the authorization 
of the project is conditioned upon compliance with the operating principles set 
forth in the report and also full recognition and compliance with those portions 


of the policy and review committee’s report, as revised and approved by the 


Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

It goes on to cite there should be no other diversions until they have 
been reviewed and approved. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. Now, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Harrison. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. That no further approval of requests for Federal 
funds means something there, because if Denver could get the money 
on its own accord to make the transmountain diversion, the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board has not spoken on whether or not they 
would approve the matter. The question is the request for Federal 
funds. Am I not right? 

Mr. Breirenstern. That is right. It refers to federally financed 
transmountain diversion projects 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. As I read this report, approval of the project was 
conditioned cn there should be no other transmountain diversions. 

Mr. BreEITENSTEIN. That is not a condition, Congressman, that is 
a statement of policy of the board. And the work of this Colorado 
conference committee that I mentioned is designed to carry out the 
investigations which were contemplated by that resolution. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I do not find the exact quote here. 

Mr. Pirturon. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pitiion. With respect to the item of municipal water, Mr. 
Breitenstein, is there any supply contemplated for the city of Denver 
or just Pueblo? 

Mr. BreITENSTEIN. From a geographical standpoint, Denver could 
not get any water from this project. 

Mr. Pitiron. I see. And the municipal project that is contem- 
plated and is itemized here in this $32 million, how many communities 
will that serve, and how many people are involved? 

Mr. BreITeNsTEIN. I cannot tell you the population. I imagine 
it is around 130,000 or 140,000 or maybe 150,000. If you include 
Colorado Springs it would be more than that. They are the communi- 
ties of Pueblo, Rocky Ford, La Junta, Las Animas, Lamac, and other 
towns, and possibly Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Pruuion. Is not that an awful lot of money for a water supply 
for 150,000 people, judging it from a comparative cost of other 
water supply systems in other municipalities in the country? 

Mr. BreirensteEIN. J cannot give you any comparison on the 
figures. But there is this situation: If those towns are going to have 
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more water, this is the only known source for that water. So it is a 
question of taking this or getting nothing. 

Mr. Pittion. In connection with that, is not this a new field of 
the Federal Government being asked to finance municipal water 
supplies which ordinarily is a local responsibility? Is not this a new 
field? Do you know of any other project? 

Mr. Breirenstern. You have the second barrel of the San Diego 
aqueduct. You have the Bureau of Reclamation development in 
Texas. I forget whether it is on the Canadian or Colorado River 
J think the Canadian. You have the Weber project in Utah and the 
Collbran project in Colorado which was authorized the last session, 
and perhaps others. I can think of those. 

Mr. Piutron. Would you say that most of those are based upon 
defense needs and defense projects and not straight-out municipal 
water financing by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Breirenstern. The defense projects were tied in with San 
Diego and Collbran. I do not know about the Utah and Texas 
projects. I could not tell you on that. 

Mr. Priition. Has there been any thought given to the idea that 
perhaps part of the project or a portion of it might be financed by 
local interest such as the State or the municipalities themselves? 

Mr. BreirensteIn. There will appear before you, Congressman, 
officials from the city of Pueblo and its water department. They can 
answer that question of their own knowledge. 

Mr. Priuui0on. The reason I asked, this appears to be going into ¢ 
wholly new field. If this is an example, we will have hundreds of 
thousands of municipalities coming and asking us to finance their 
municipal water supplies. At least a hundred thousand would have 
need for financing their water supplies. It is a whole new field, a 
whole new responsibility. 

Mr. Breirenstein. The 1939 Reclamation Act contemplates the 
use of water from a reclamation project for municipal purposes. 
That was passed some 14 years ago, and it is my recollection that 
under previous acts, water has been supplied for municipal purposes. 
Of course, here the effort has been to have a multiple-use project 
which would get the greatest beneficial use out of the water. And i 
you can use it for municipal purposes and get the very high return 
flow which always develops from municipal purposes and then use 
it for irrigation, you are getting another duty out of the water 

Mr. Pittion. The reason I ask-—back home we have a water 
problem. The water supply system supplies 200,000 people, and the 
water authority is taking over the private water supply system, and 
they think $12 million is too much money for a system that is supply- 
ing 200,000 people. Here we have a $32 million project to supply, 
roughly, 150,000 people. 

Mr. BreirensTeIn. We do not have very much water in the West. 
And when you compare-—well, look at the cost of the Metropolitan 
aqueduct in the State of California. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I have that quotation now with reference to the 
statement you made about transmountain diversion, and [ will read it: 

This Board feels it should interpose no objection to the proposed diversion, but 
with the clear and distinct understanding this consent shall not be considered as 
waiver of objections to any other federally financed transmountain diversion of 
the waters of the Colorado River; and with the further understanding that the 
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State Water Conservation Board of the State of Colorado shall not approve of 
any other such federally financed diversion project until the study of the needs 
of the western slope be fully completed so that an intelligent decision relative to 
such needs may be given. 

Mr. BreITENSTEIN. Yes, sit 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Under those limitations, how can you go ahead 
with plans for diverting the Blue River? 

Mr. Brerrensrern. Congressman, the board is not going ahead 
with such plans. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I asked you, and you said they were going ahead. 

Mr. Brerrenstern. No. The project is planned by the Denver 
Board of Water Commissioners. They asked the approval of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board. The board declined to give its 
approval. It set up this Colorado conference committee to rows the 
problem. After that committee makes its report, then the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board will reconsider the matter. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And there is no Blue River diversion plan in this 
project? 

Mr. BreirensteIn. No, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Breitenstein. 

1 might say at this time, we want to hear all the witnesses here, we 
want to give them all the time possible. But I also may state very 
frankly that if all the witnesses take as much time as those have done 
previously, there will be very few of the witnesses heard because we 
do not have that time at our disposal. I would appreciate very much 
if you would make your statements as brief as possible so we can hear 
everybody that comes from out of town. 

Who is your next witness, Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuoenowetn. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is John Geoffrey 
Will, of Grand Junction, Colo., who is secretary of the Upper 
Colorado River Commission. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN GEOFFREY WILL, SECRETARY AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL OF THE UPPER COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION, 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


Mr. Witt. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief statement here that 
perhaps, in view of your admonition a moment ago, I had best read. 

My name is John Geoffrey Will. Iam secretary and general counsel 
of the Upper Colorado River Commission, the headquarters of which 
are located at Grand Junction, Colo. 

The U pper Colorado River Commission is an interstate body, 
created under and by virtue of the Upper Colorado River Basin com- 
pact, entered into in October of 1948 by the States of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, ratified by their respective 
legislati Ires anc id duly consented to by the Congress. 

One of the principal purposes of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
compact and, consequently, one of the principal objectives of the 
Upper Colorado River Commission, is to secure the expeditious agri- 
cultural and industrial development of the Upper Colorado River 
Basin States. To that end, the commission seeks the authorization 
of a project known as the “Colorado River storage project and par- 
ticipating projects’’, with respect to which bills have been introduced 
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in the House of Representatives by Mr. Aspinall, Mr. Dawson and 
Mr. Stringfellow. The interests of the commission are, however, not 
by any means confined to the authorization of that one project. In 
line with the objectives stated a moment ago, the commission supports 
the authorization of all worthy projects looking to the development 
of the agricultural and industrial resources of the Upper Colorado 
River Basin States. Furthermore, the commission supports the 
authorization of sound Federal reclamation projects throughout the 
Western States. Thus it is that the commission has supported 
the authorization of the central Arizona project, in Arizona, the second 
barrel of the San Diego Aqueduct, in California, and the Collbran 
project in Colorado. Iam glad of this opportunity to testify in behalf 
of the authorization of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado. 

Expert witnesses, appearing either before or after me, will have 
discussed or will discuss the physical, enginee ring, economic, and legal 
aspects of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. It is not my purpose to 
discuss these aspects of the project. Nor would it be appropriate for 
me to do so, since I cannot qualify as an expert with respect to them. 
T can and I do testify, however, as a lay witness, to my understanding 
of the urgent needs for water in the Arkansas Valley of Colorado that 
have prompted the investigations of the possibilities lying in the im- 
portation of water from the Colorado River system and the subsequent 
production of a project report. Quite aside from the agricultural as- 
pects of this project (and these aspects are important), the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project w m constitute the means where ‘by the great city of 
Pueblo, Colo., and a number of towns and communities in the Ar- 
kansas Valley will achieve supplemental municipal water supplies. 
I can and I do, as a lay witness, testify for my understanding regard- 
ing the desperate need that exists for such additional municipal water. 

The water requirements of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project are well 
within Colorado’s share of the consumptive use of the waters of the 
Colorado River system under the terms of the upper Colorado River 
Basin compact of 1948. I am informed that the project will pay out 
in accordance with general policies laid down by the Federal reclama- 
tion laws. I hope, therefore, that this committee will give the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project favorable consideration. 

Mr. Harrison. Any questions? 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. AsPINALL. | want it made plain here, you are testifying as a 
lay witness this morning, are you not, Mr. Will? 

Mr. Wiuu. Yes, Congressman. 

Mr. Asprinatu. And not in your official capacity as secretary of the 
Upper Colorado River Basin? 

Mr. Wiut. I am here in my official capacity, Congressman, but my 
expression ‘“‘lay’’ was used to make it clear to the committee that I do 
not pose as an expert with pil ct to this particu lar project on either 
economic or engineering or other aspects. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Let me ask it the other ay: Has the Upper 
Colorado River Commission taken an official position with respect to 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project? 

Mr. Wit. Not specifically with regard to the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. 
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Mr. Asprnauu. Let me ask this question: Were you directed by the 
Upper Colorado River Commission to attend this hearing and speak 
in favor of this project? 

Mr. Witt. No, sir. 

Mr. AspINALu. Also one other question: You are well aware of the 
fact that there are those who differ from your statement about the 
availability presently of water in western Colorado for transmountain 
diversion purposes, are you not? 

Mr. Witt. My statement, Congressman, went to the legal availa- 
bility of the water. I did not go into the question of policy being 
discussed within the State. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. You did not go into the question of physical availa- 
bility of water, did you? 

Mr. Witt. I am quite sure that I did not. If I did, I did not 
intend to. 

Mr. AspINALL. Very well. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. D’Ewart. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You lead me to ask, why are you for the project 
when you do not know whether the water is there? 

Mr. Wit. I do know the water is physically there. I do know it is 
legally available. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saytor. I am interested, Mr. Will, in your statement from an 
entirely different angle. The Rec Jamation Act of 1939, as amended, 
says that you could have multiple-use, but this is the first time that I] 
ever have seen a project that bases its principal reason for coming 
before this committee not on the fact of reclamation but on the fact 
that it is used for municipal water. Am I to gather that the position 
of the Upper Colorado River Commission is that they feel that use of 
this water should be justified not on the basis of reclamation but on 
the basis of municipal water? 

Mr. Witt. Mr. Saylor, in that respect the policy of the commission 
is strictly analogous to the policy of most of the constitutions of our 
17 Western States which lay down domestic uses as first in order. We 
are not at all shocked at a proposed development that will have among 
its primary purposes the provision of water for domestic and industrial 
purposes. 

I personally assure you, Mr. Saylor, that this is not a new departure 
so far as municipal purposes are concerned. 

The old Ogden River project, the Provo River project in Utah, 
are good examples of projects for purposes of the provision of munic- 
ipal water. The ( ‘anadian River project, which was mentioned by 
Mr. Breitenstein, is a recent one. 

Mr. Saytor. But they have all been, Mr. Will, ones in which the 
principal use of the water was for reclamation purposes. 

Mr. Wit. I do not think you can say that as to the Canadian River 
project, for instance. 

[r. Savor. When that was reported out of this committee, I 
think if you will look at ‘the committee report, it was specifically 
state e that that was not to establish a precedent. 

. Wut. Yes, sir, 1 remember that. But as to that, I say, Mr. 
tivo that along with the other precedents that have been set by 
the Congress of the United States in authorizing projects that had 
important domestic water supply aspects, it nevertheless did establish 
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a precedent. It could not help it. Anything we do establishes prec- 
edent. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Mr. Will, if we are going to follow your logic, then 
this committee will have to be much more careful than it has ever 
been in the past in approving projects. 

Mr. Wiut. I would say the committee has always been careful. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. We have gone on the understanding that when we 
said an act we took did not set a precedent we literally meant what we 
said. You are saying we did not mean it. 

Mr. Wiz. ; beg your pardon, sit 

Mr. D’Ewa if your logic is correct, then this committee has 
got to stop hate some of the things it has done. 

Mr. Wi. I am not saying that this committee did not mean what 
it said. IJ am satisfied every time this committee makes a statement, 
it means what it says. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Then when you said it was not a precedent—— 

Mr. Witt. I am talking in terms of legal effects. 

Mr. D’Ewart. And when we said it was not a precedent, you will 
agree we meant exactly that and nothing else. 

Mr. Wi... Surely I agree with that. 

Mr. Enciy. What you are saying, though, is that you cannot un- 
ring a bell. 

Mr. Witt. That is right. 

Mr. Harrison. Any questions, Mr. Regan? 

Mr. Reean. No. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Will, I understand you are appearing here as a 
representative of the Upper Colorado Commission? 

Mr. Wii. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. But the only bearing that this project might have on 
the upper Colorado project is as to the availability of water; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Witt. Yes. This is a project that involves the use of the 
waters of the Colorado River system. Naturally, therefore, since the 
commission has laid down the policy of promoting the use within their 
appropriate share as determined by the upper basin compact of the 
waters of the Colorado River Basin by each State signatory to the 
upper basin compact, I am here to encourage the authorization of a 
project which seems to me to be worthy, that will contribute toward 
that utilization. 

Mr. Dawson. But that is simply your personal views, and not the 
views of the Upper Colorado Commission? 

Mr. Witt. The commission has not gone specifically into the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

Mr. Dawson. As a matter of fact, the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
is not a part of the upper Colorado project development? 

Mr. Witt. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Bretrensrein. Mr, ( ‘ongressman, I do not want to disagree 
with Mr. Will, but I am a member of the Upper Colorado River Com- 
mission. At a meeting held in February, 1953, the commission said 
it would approve any project approved by the Colorado Water Con- 
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servation Board, provided that project used water within the Colorado 
share. And this project has been approved by the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board. 

Mr. Hosmer. Will you yield to a question right there? 

Mr. BreITENsTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. Was this gentleman here authorized by this Upper 
Colorado River Commission to come back here by any official action? 
Mr. Breirenstein. As one of his superiors, I say he is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. Was there any official action of this commission? 
This gentleman has dodged all of these questions here very cleverly, 
but I want to know did this U pper A ‘olorado Commission take any 
official action sending him back here? 

Mr. BreirenstEIn. So far as I am concerned, I am not dodging 
any questions and [ do not think Mr. Will was. I am the Colorado 
member of the Upper Colorado River Commission. 

Mr. Hosmer. I understand that 

Mr. Brerrenstern. Now they have adopted a resolution unani- 
mously saying they would support every Colorado project approved 
by the Colorado Water Conservation Board, provided only it is within 
the Colorado share of water. 

Mr. Hosmer. But so far you have not responded to my question. 

Mr. Brerrenstern. All right, what do you want? 

Mr. Hosmer. I want you to tell me whe ae the Upper Colorado 
River Commission authorized this man to come back here in his official 
capacity to testify before this committee of C ongress. 

Mr. BrerrensteEIN. He is supposed to come back here in his official 


capacity to support all ac tions of the commission and I say that the 
commission has acted in Oo of this project, and it is his duty to do so. 

Mr. Harrison. 1 The C’ hain might say, [ do not think the witness is 
answering the question that was asked. And I think the question is 


a question that should be answered ‘‘Yes”’ or “No” whether there was 
an actual action and authority by the board. Will you repeat your 
question, Mr. Hosmer? 

Mr. Hosmer. Again I will say, was he authorized by any official 
action of this commission to come back here and testify before this 
committee of Congress at this hearing? 

Mr. Breirenstein. In my opinion, he was, and it is within his duty 
to do so. 

Mr. Hosmer. You are a member of the board? 

Mr. BreiTenstEKIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. Tell us what action was taken. 

Mr. BreirenstEIn. The action of the commission taken in Febru- 
ary 1953, wherein the commission unanimously said that the com- 
mission would support, and directed its emp loyees to support, any 
project approved by the Colorado Water Conservation Board, pro- 
vided onl that the water used as contemplated by that project was 
within the share of Colorado 

Mr. Hosmer. In other words, no specific investigation was made 
by the Upper Colorado Commission on this, they just will accept 
anything that this other body does and approve of it; is that correct? 

Mr. BreiTENsTEIN. Oh, no, no, not that. The Colorado River 
Commission has an engineering st tall to go into these — rs. 

Mr. Hosmer. My idea so far is that the Upper Colorado River 
Commission is trying to come in the back door on this. 
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Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, I thought I had the floor here. | 
was asking some questions. And now he has taken the ball away 
from me. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. I want to clear up this point now, Mr. Will. And I 
might make a statement as to what I think your official capacity is 
here. You are here as a representative of the Upper Colorado Com- 
mission, and, according to the statement just made by Mr. Breiten- 
stein, the only concern that the Upper Colorado Commission has in 
this water at all is as to whether or not the amount of water that they 
are using on this project is available. It is not a part of the upper 
Colorado River project. And as long as the 51 percent Colorado is 
entitled to is not exceeded, then your Commission has taken the view 
that whatever the official Colorado Commission decides to do with the 
water is their business. And you are not here as an official witness 
to testify as to the details of whether it is good or bad, or what it 
might be, but you have agreed in accordance with your official actions 
to go along with that board. Is that correct? 

Mr. Witx. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. Have | misstated that, Mr. Breitenstein? 

Mr. BreITENSTEIN. That is the way I understand it. And if Mr. 
Will does not agree with me, I would like to know it. 

Mr. Witt. Well, Mr. Breitenstein just testified he is one of my 
bosses and I had better agree. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all I had. 

I would like to also clarify the record of yesterday. I made an in- 
ference that Mr. Will had written me to the effect that they did not 
want to go ahead with the hearing of this project at this time, or to 
give approval. But that was a misinterpretation of what he had 
written to me before. I think what he has said now more nearly 
conforms to what he did write. 

Mr. Pruui0on. Did not the witness state to Mr. Aspinall’s question 
that he was not specifically authorized to come here? 

Mr. Aspinauu. Mr. Pillion, I think we have crossed both sides of 
the ridge in this matter. Mr. Will is not here by any special directive 
of the Colorado River Commission. That was the answer to my 
question. 

Mr. Wixu. That is right. 

Mr. AspinaLuL. But by an authorized general directive, he can go 
to Pasadena or he can go to London, perhaps, on matters in which 
they have some interest. On the other hand, as I understand the 
evidence, Mr. Will, this project as such has never been talked over 
in detail before the Upper Colorado River Commission, and the posi- 
tion which you are taking simply relates to the general proposition of 
favoring worthwhile Colorado River projects. Is that right? 

Mr. Wit. That is right. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Will. 

Mr. Hosmer. I have one more question. Your opinion as to 
whether or not this comes within Colorado’s share of the contribution 
of the waters of the Colorado River system, that is an opinion ex- 
pressed as to quantitative amount of water, is it not, the quantity of 
water that will be used? 

Mr. Witt. Yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. Thank you. 
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Mr. Harrison. Judge Chenoweth, who is your next witness? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the next witness will 
receive a very cordial reception before this committee since he is a 
former member of this committee. I take pleasure in announcing 
our next witness as Hon. Fred G. Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior in charge of water and power. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED G. AANDAHL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE 
E. TOMLINSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PROJECT PLANNING, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. AanpauL. Mr. Chairman, my appearance here this morning is 
for the purpose of presenting at the earliest possible time to this com- 
mittee the report of the Department of the Interior, together with a 
report from the Bureau of the Budget. The letter of transmittal 
addressed to the Speaker of the House and the President of the 
Senate was signed in the Department of the Interior less than an hour 
ago. A copy of that report is ready for your desk, and we have addi- 
tional copies that can be made available to the other members of the 
committee. 

(CoMMITTEE NoTe.—Following are the Department of Interior’s 
letter of June 9, 1953, to the Speaker; the Bureau of the Budget’s letter 
of June 8, 1953, to the Secretary of the Interior; and the Secretary’s 
letter of April 30, 1953, to the President:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE IN‘ £RIOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. JoserH W. Martin, Jr. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SpeAKER: My report on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
Colorado, is transmitted herewith pursuant to section 9 (a) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187). 

The waters of the Arkansas River in the upper Arkansas River Basin are over- 
appropriated, resulting in serious loss in crop production on presently irrigated 
farmland. Stabilized agricultural economy in the area requires supplemental 
water supplies. Additional quantity and better quality of domestic and munic- 
ipal water is critically needed in the Arkansas Valley, Colorado. There is a 
need for additional electric energy in the project power market area and normal 
uses of electric energy would expand rapidly if not restricted by a limited supply. 
Floods in the upper Arkansas Valley threaten the loss of property and discourage 
investment. Sediment and pollution control are needed. The most pressing 
and immediate needs of the upper Arkansas River Basin can be met by the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project which is herein recommended for authorization and 
construction. 

The report has been transmitted to the States of the Colorado River Basin, 
to the States of Kansas and Oklahoma, and to the Secretary of the Army for 
their views and recommendations as required by the provisions of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887); to the State of Colorado for the comments of 
the head of the agency exercising administration over the wildlife resources of 
the State, as required by the provisions of the act cf August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 
1080); and to the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Corps of Engineers, and the Public Health Service, in accordance 
with interagency agreements. Copies of all the comments received are enclosed 
with the report. 

The report and the comments received were submitted to the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
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submittal of the report to the Congress. A copy of Assistant Budget Director 
Rowland Hughes’ letter of June 8, 1953, is attached. 
Sincerely yours, 
Raupu A. Tupor, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
Enclosures. 
Identical letter to: Hon. Richard M. Nixon, President of the Senate. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 8, 1958. 
The honorable the Secretary OF THE INTERIOR. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of April 30, 
1953, submitting your revised report on the Fryingpan-Arkans’s project, Colorado, 
and requesting advice as to its relationship to the program of the President 

This proposed multipurpose project would provide irrigation, power, flood 
control, municipal water and other benefits. The plan contemplstes several 
small power plants and a system of canals, reservoirs, and tunnels to divert witer 
from the western to the easte rn slope of the Continental Divide and to produce 
better control and utilization of upper Arkansis River water. 

The estimated cost is $172,898,000, of which $75,128,000 is allocated to irriga- 
tion, $41,945,000 to power, $32,654,000 to municip2] wxter supply—reimburs»ble 
items—and $20,341,000 to flood control and $2,830,000 to fish and wildlife— 
nonreimbursable items. The benefit-cost r tio is stated as 1.48 to 1.00 

The repayment plan contemplates thet the power and municipal water supply 
investments would be entirely repaid with interest at 242 percent in 53 and 63 
vears, respectively, or within 50 yeors after all facilities are placed in operition. 
The plan also contemplates that the irrigation investment would be returned 
without interest over a period of 69 years, in part from payments by irrigation 
water users and in part by revenues from power and municipal water supply >fter 
these latter investments are fully repaid. The irrigators would repay $622,000 
annually for 69 years, based on an ad valorem tax of 1 mill and payments 
ranging from $5.40 per acre-foot for water diverted from the Colorado River 
Basin to $2.25 per acre-foot for reregulated Arkans1s River winter flow. Irriga- 
tors now have prior water rights to the Arkansas River winter flow at no cost. 

This office believes that a reasonable basis for appraising the repayment of 
Federal irrigation projects should be not more than 50 years, and that this would 
be consistent with the general practice of most Feder.] agencies in determining 
the economic evaluation and the financial feasibility of water resources develop- 
ments. On the basis of a 50-year rep2vyment and the Department of the Interior’s 
estimate of the water users’ ability to repay, the water users would return 

$31,100,000 of the $70,128,000 allocated to irrigation, leaving unpaid at the end 
of 50 years $44,028,000, or 60 percent of the estimated construction cost. Thus, 
the water users would have paid $100 per acre out of a total investment of $243 
per acre. 

The proposed project report, on the other hand, contemplates repayment by 
the water users within 69 years rather than 50 years. During the additions! 19 
years, the above-mentioned balance of $44,028,000 would be repaid. Irrigators 
would pay $11,818,000, and the remainder of the unpaid construction cost 
amounting to $32,210,000 would be met from revenues on power and municipal 
water supply. As noted above, the allocation of costs to power and municipal 
water supply, under the proposed project, would be fully repaid with interest 
within 50 yesrs after completion of all facilities. Revenues derived after the 50 
years would be used to show repayment of the irrigation investment. 

Federal and State agencies, in commenting on the original project report, 
questioned (1) the high cost of a limited supply of supplemental irrigition water, 
(2) the ability of the water users to repay annually as much of the irrigation costs 
as proposed, and (3) the ultimate amount of transmountain diversion and its 
effect on the quality and use of Colorado River water available to the Lower 
Basin. Notwithstanding the substantial increases in the estimated project costs 
and the greater estimate of the ability of the irrigators to repay, as shown in the 
revised report as compared with the original report, the comments of the States 
and Federal agencies have not been furnished on the revised report 

Approximately 63 percent of the irrigation benefits of the project are of an 
indirect character, consisting of additional business from increased purchases, 
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marketing, and processing activities. Without these indirect benefits the project 
over a period of 50 years would not show a favorable benefit-cost ratio. While this 
office recognizes that there are definite indirect benefits, we believe that they 
should not be assigned a monetary value and should not be relied upon for the 
primary justification of a project. It is our understanding that this is in accord 
with your present views. 


In the consideration of irrigation projects, it should be noted that, under existing 
law, the interest cost on the irrigation investment is not charged to the water 
users, but is borne by the Federal Government. In the case of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, the average annual interest cost on the irrigation investment 
during the first 50 years would amount to about $1,500,000, on the basis of simple 


interest at 24 percent, or approximately $5 per acre per year. 

As indicated by the comments of the Department of Agriculture on the original 
report, under dates of October 10, 1951, and May 23, 1952, in view of the obvious 
high cost of importing water from the Colorado River Basin, a separate evaluation 
should be made of the feasibility of importing water from the Colorado River 
Basin, considered as an incremental addition rather than an integral part of the 
project. Furthermore, there is no evidence in the report indicating a willingness 
by the irrigators to repay the proposed charges for an average annual supplemental 
water supply of about one-half acre-foot per acré 

Plans for municipal water supplies appear doubtful because of the high water 
rates, optimistic estimates of average water deliveries, and uncertainty of including 
all proposed facilities and functions in the ultimate plans. We also believe that 
costs of correcting damages to fish and wildlife resources caused by the building 
of ae project should be treated as part of the construction costs and allocated to 
the various purposes in the same manner as other damages, including relocations. 

Our review indicates that further study of various aspects of the project might 
be ws urranted. If, however, you deem it ‘advisable, particularly in the light of the 
committee’s desire for an early hearing, there would be no objection to the trans- 
mittal of the report, together with a copy of this letter, for the consideration of the 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HvuGHEs, 
Assistant Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 30, 1958. 
THe PresIDENT, THE WuitTE HovusE 
(Through the Bureau of the Budget). 

My Dear Mr. PrREsIDENT: On October 19, 1951, my predecessor in office sub- 
mitted his report on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, a multiple-purpose 
yroject for partial development of the water resources of the upper Arkansas River 
Basin and involving transmountain diversion of water from the Roaring Fork 
River, a tributary of the Colorado. By letter of January 27, 1953, Budget 
Director Dodge called my attention to this report, among others, and asked that 
it be reviewed to determine whether it conforms to the present program of the 
De martune nt of the Interior, and whether any modification or revision should be 
made. 

The report, as previously submitted, recomme nded immediate authorization 
for the construction and operation of a system of reservoirs, canals, tunnel, 
diversion dams, powerplants, and municipal water supply facilities for irrigation 
and municipal water supply, flood control, power, sediment control, stream 
pollution abatement, and preservation and propagation of fish and wildlife. 

After review of the report and study of the data and information presently 
available, I have determined that no modification in the plan of development is 
required. However, the recommendations in the report are hereby modified to 
recommend, instead of the application of the so-called interest component as 
heretofore contemplated, the return of that part of the construction cost of the 
project which is allocated to irrigation and assigned to be repaid from net power 
and municipal water revenues subsequent to the repayment of the commercial 
power and municipal water investments—these latter investments to bear interest, 
on the unamortized balances, at a rate equal to the average rate paid by the United 
States on its long-term loans outstanding at the date of authorization of the 
project. We do not favor the use of the so-called interest component as an aid in 
paying out the irrigation costs of this project. 
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The repayments and economic analyses have been revised to reflect the increased 
costs since the basic report was prepared. Summaries of these revised studies are 
enclosed. The repayment analysis includes, as a part of the construction cost to 
be repaid, interest during construction on power and municipal water investments 
In the economic analysis the power benefits are calculated on the basis of the value 
of power in the area and an analysis by functions is included 

The estimated cost of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is $172,898,000 at 
January 1953 price levels. If the allocations are revised to incorporate the in- 
creased costs and the repayment plan is set up on the alternative basis herein- 
before suggested, with an ‘inter est rate estimated at 2.5 percent, return of irrigation 
costs which exceed those that can be repaid by the water users themselves could be 
accomplished in an overall period of 69 years or 17 additional years after the 
power investment is returned and 6 years after the municipal water investment is 
returned. 

The revised economic analysis indicates that the benefits from construction of 
the project would exceed the costs in a ratio of 1.48 to 1.00 and that the inclusion 
of all functions is justified. 

Supplemental water supplies, both for irrigation and for municipal use, are 
sorely needed in the Arkansas River Basin. Serious losses occur annually in crop 
production on presently irrigated farmland while the need for additional and 
better quality municipal water is fast becoming critical. Protection is ae 
against floods which result in extensive damages in the upper Arkansas Valley 
Also, there is a need in the area for the electric energy from the project and normal 
uses for electricity would expand rapidly if not restricted by a limited supply 

This project and the report as herein modified conform to my program. There- 
fore, I transmit, pursuant to section 9 (a) of the Reclamation P roject Act of 1939, 
this report which incorporates the report of the previous Secretary of the Interior 
and the comments of the affected States and Federal agencies as my report on the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

I shall appreciate receiving advice concerning the relationship of this project to 
your program before I transmit the report to the Congress in accordance with the 
provisions of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dova.tas McKay, Secretary of the Interior 


TABLE 1.—Fryingpan-Arkansas project summary of benefit-cost analysis 











Item Amount Item Amount 
Public investment: Annual benefits 
Estimated construction costs... .. .|$172, 898, 000 Municipal water $1, 662, 000 
Interest during construction ! 6, 594, 000 
Irrigation 3 
Total ‘ 179, 492, 000 Direct 1, 598, 000 
Indirect 2, 757, 000 
Annual costs: 
Equivalent of public investment 4, 902, 000 Total 4, 355, 000 
= Power 4 2, 702, 000 
Operation, maintenance, and re- Flood control 5 598, 000 
placement: Sediment control 7 141, 000 
Municipal water 412, 000 . 
Irrigation 59, 000 Total 9, 458, 000 
Power js 842, 000 
Benefit-cost ratio 
Total Keane | 1, 313, 000 Total benef 1.48:1.00 
Direct benefits 1.05:1.00 
Regulation by upper Colorado | 
storage project ? z 163, 000 
Total ; = 6, 378, 000 


1 Interest during construction computations appearing in report have been reanalyzed; realistic construc- 
tion periods were set up by features and made consistent with development periods 

2 Annual cost of regulation provided by upper Colorado River storage project at $2.35 per acre-foot 

3 Adjusted to 215 agricultural price index; excludes interests and wages sown in report as direct benefits 
to others: indirect benefits reflects increased marketing and processing activities and increases in 
farm purchases 

4 Benefits reflect prospective value of power in area 

8 Adjusted to reflect projected prices, Engineering News-Record Index of 180 (1939= 100) 
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TasBLE I[A.—Fryingpan-Arkansas project, summary of benefit-cost analysis by 
{ pro; , J y 
Junctions 
1 . - 
~e otal Municipal oe naw Flood Fish and 
stom project water Irrigation Power control wildlife 
Public investment 
Estimated construction 
costs $172, 898, 000 |$32, 654, 000 |$75, 128, 000 |$41, 945, 000 |$20, 341, 000 | $2, 830, 000 
Interest during construc- 
tion 6, 594, 000 1, 154, 000 3, 143, 000 1, 330, 000 849, 000 118, 000 
Total 3 179, 492. N00 33, SOR, 000 78, 271, 000 43, 275, 000 21, 190, 000 | 2, 948, 000 
Annual costs 
Equivalent of public in- } 
vestment 4, 902. 000 23, 000 2, 138, 000 1, 182, 000 579, 000 80, 000 
Operation, maintenance, 
and replacement | 1, 313, 000 412, 000 59, 000 842, 000 
Regulation by upper Colo- | 
rado storage project 163, 000 a a 
TU cctéinccnencannts 6, 378, 000 1, 335, 000 2, 197, 000 2, 024, 000 579, 000 80, 000 
Annual benefits | | 
Direct 2 mien 6, 701, 00 1, 662, 000 1, 598, 000 2, 702, 000 598, 000 | 
Indirect - . | 2,757, 000 2, 757, 000 | . 
a in a " foveegeylcttione 
I ain teeta 9, 458, 000 1, 662, 000 4, 355, 000 02, 000 | 598, 000 
‘ost ratio: 
Total benefits re séunll 1. 48 1. 24 | 1. 98 33 | EGR Beudenane * 
Direct benefits ‘ 1. 05 1. 24 73 33 | BEE Deerecedade 
| | 
Not distributed to functions 


2 Inc 


ludes $141,000 benefits from sediment control 
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TaBLe II].—Fryingpan-Arkansas project, cost allocation 





a r Municipal = “ae Flood Fish and 
Item Potal water Irrigation Power control wildlife 
Annual benefits $9, 317, 000 ($1, 662,000 | $4,355,000 |$2, 702, 000 $598, 000 
Less annual operation, mainte- 
nance, and replacement costs 1, 313, 000 412. 000 59, 000 842, 000 0 0 
Annual net benefits 8, 004. 000 1, 250, 000 4, 296, 000 1, 860, 000 598, OOO |.....-... 
Justifiable investment 295, 910, 000 |45, 771, 000 |157, 305, 000 (68, 107, 000 |21, 897,000 |! $2,830,000 
Alternative expenditure 184, 161, 000 |33, 575, 000 | 81,097, 000 |42, 148,000 | 27, 341,000 |. 
Alternative justifiable exponditure_/|181, 547,000 |33, 575, 000 | 81, 097, 000 |42, 148,000 21, 897, 000 2, 830, 000 
Less specific costs 60, 711, 000 |21, 500, 000 0 (39, 211, 000 0 
Remainder 120, 836, 000 |12,075, 000 | 81, 097,000 | 2,937,000 | 21, 897, 000 
Percent distribution 100. 0 10. 2 68. 7 2. 5 18. 6 
Joint costs 112, 187, 000 |11, 154, 000 | 75, 128, 000 | 2, 734,000 | 20, 341, 000 
Speci sosts 60, 711, 000 | 21, 500, 000 0 |39, 211, 000 0 | 2, 830, 000 
A liocation . 172, 898, 000 |32, 654, 000 | 75, 128, 000 | 41, 945, 000 (20,341,000 | 2, 830, 000 


1 Incremental costs of features on western slope, as described in report of the regional director for mitiga- 
tion of losses 


JUNE 2, 1953. 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, interest during construction 


Breakdown of the interest during construction to the allocated use of the 
features 


PONS s 6 cecseecss aasita a daa ee ts ue . $4, 691, 000 
Specific power : Ae : sib pavers ee ‘ oa _ 1,213, 000 
Specific municipal water-- fe Qe ies es tots ‘ 690, 000 

; | Repeaes Banas sasha bi oy ak SP ots seaside aad hams ata exit ee 6, 594, 000 


The distribution of the joint interest during construction was made to the vari- 
ous functions by the same percentages that the functions share in the joint con- 
struction costs. This distribution is as follows: 





NO oa i ra ; ras ek a Ps $3, 143, 000 
Power i ree ‘ CS i eee : 117, 000 
Municipal water YS ‘ ‘ A ho ede Me 164, 000 
I NII ia i is esr se es es ; Nia Pate 849, 000 
Fish and wildlife__- . ae eee Rh ek ge saree 118, 000 

NL = ou be i SS eat oe 

The total reimbursable amounts of interest during construction are: 

Power ships 5 diet _.... $1, 213, 000+ 117, 000=$1, 330, 000 
Municipal water a a 690, 000+ 464, 000= 1, 154, 000 

| Ae dies . _..... 2, 484, 000 


The nonreimbursable interest during construction is $4,110,000. 


Nore.—lInterest is charged beginning with the dates expenditures are estimated 
to be made, using construction schedules as a guide. 

Interest initially computed for joint purposes is reanalyzed—leaving costs allo- 
cated to flood-control, irrigation and fish and wildlife interest-free, but charging 
interest to power and municipal and industrial water. 


TaBLeE IV.—Fryingpan-Arkansas project, financial analysis, interest during 
construction 


Construc- 


: . Mone}| Construc- tion Interest 
Feature Type! tion cost period, | 244 percent 
years 

Replacement Reservoir, Aspen, 28,000 acre-feet J $8, 102, 000 4 $405, 100 
Sugar Loaf Reservoir enlargement, 117,000 acre-feet J 7, 248, 000 3 271, 800 
Twin Lakes Reservoir enlargement, 260,000 acre-feet J 10, 222, 000 4 511, 100 
Salida A fterbay Reservoir, 200 acre-feet P 310, 000 1 3, 900 
Pueblo Reservoir, 400,000 acre-feet : J 43, 453, 000 4 2, 172, 600 
Main purification plant (Pueblo) (7,500,000 gallons M 7, 148, 000 2 178, 700 


See footnote at end of table, p. 81. 
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TaBLeE IV Fryingpan-Arkansas project, financial analysis, interest during 


construction—Continued 


Construc 

















ae vs Ss Construc- tion Interest 
Feature Type tion cost period, 24 percent 
years 

Hunter Creek Diversion Dam i . J $48, 000 1 SHO 
Hunter Creek Extension diversion works J 15, 000 l 200 
Chapman Gulch Diversion Dam J 54, 000 1 700 
Lime Creek Diversion Dam J 30, 000 1 4 
Last Chance Diversion Dam J 30, 000 l 400 
North Fork Diversion Dam J 30, 000 1 40) 
Ivanhoe Diversion Dam J 30, 000 1 400 
Fryingpan River Diversion Dam J 16, 000 1 2 
Snowden Diversion Dam J 205, 000 2 10 
Wapaco Diversion Dam P 228. 00 2 5, 70 
Chalk Creek Diversion Dam P 62, 000 i gn 
Oil Creek Diversion Dam M 138, 000 l 1, 700 
Main municipal pumping plant M 1, 470, 000 3 5 " 
Colorado Springs pumping plants M 155, 000 2 3. 900 
Hunter Creek, Aspen Canal, Q=200 cubic feet per second J 240, 000 l 3 
Hunter Creek Extension Canal, Q= 20-100 cubic feet per second J 394, 000 3 14, 800 
South Side collection conduit J 9, 209, 000 

01 Hunter Creek-Chapman tunnel J 2, 578, 000 2 64, 40) 

02 Chapman-South Fork tunnel J 3, 389, 000 2 R4 

03 South Fork-Fryingpan siphon tunnel J 2, 706, 000 2 67, OL 

04 fryingpan siphon : J 545, 000 l 6, 80 
Northside collection conduit as J 21, 006, 000 

.01 Lime Creek Canal J 1, 182, 000 3 44. 300 

02 Last Chance-North Fork section J 2 952. 000 2 3. 800 

03 North Fork-!vanhoe Creek section J 11. 674, 000 3 437, &( 

04 Ivanhoe Creek-Fryingpan Siphon J 2, 002, 000 2 », OL 

05 Fryingpan siphon-Fryingpan-Arkansas tunnel J 2 196, 000 
Fryingpan Arkansas Divide tunnel J 10, 095, 000 3 378, 600 
Elbert power canal P 1, 795, 000 3 67, 300 
Snowden Canal J 587, 000 2 14, 70) 
Twin Lakes-Otero Canal P 1, 623. 000 2 4 0 
Otero-Wapaco Canal P 2, 188, 000 3 82, 00 
Wapaco Diversion Canal P 38, 000 ) 
WwW ypaco Princeton Canal P 2, 466, 000 3 92 
Chalk Creek dit ion s P 34 00 I 400 
Princeton Pancho Canal i P 2, 023, 000 3 75, 900 
Pancho-Salida Canal P 2, 508, 000 3 4, 000 
Pueblo municipal water supply conduit : M 1, 735, O11 2 4 
Arkansas Valley municipal water supply conduit M 10, 631 3 8, 700 
Oil Creek-Brush Hollow Canal -..............-.....- M 22 3 8, 400 
Elbert powerplant, 8,700 kilowatts P 1, 137, 000 3 42, 600 


Otero (Granite) powerplant, 19,200 kilowatts I 

Wapaco powerplant, 16,500 kilowatts I 

Princeton powerplant, 11,700 kilowatts I 

Pancho (Princeton) powerplant, 15,000 kilowatts - , 500, 000 3 93, SO 
| , Ky 
I 
I 





Salida powerplant, 22,700 kilowatts 




































Pueblo powerplant, 11,000 kilowatts ; 1, 714, 000 3 64, 301 
Dillon-Elbert, 51 miles 755, 000 2 18, 90 
Elbert-Otero, ll a olin oe P , 127, 000 1 1, OA 
Otero-Wapaco, 7 mile ’ _— : P 104, 000 ] 1, 300 
Wapaco-Princeton, 15 miles. _- : r 174, 000 l 2 
Princeton-Pancho, 7 miles--. 3 P 80, 000 l 1 
Pancho-Salida, 3 miles . inde P 35, 000 l 41 
Gunnison-Salida, 66 miles ‘ ‘ 1, 020, 000 2 25, 50 
Saguache-Salida, 47 miles ‘ 7 P 504, OO 2 12, 60 
Salida-Pueblo, 97 miles é P 1, 124, 000 2 28, 10 
Pueblo-Colorado Springs, 44 miles P 472, 000 ] Wx 
Colorado Springs, Limon, 73 miles pia P 684, 000 2 17, 100 
Leadville, 15,000 kilovolt-amperes - - P 118, 000 ] 1, 500 
Salida, 5,000 kilovolt-amperes - - - - P 139, 000 l 1, 700 
Gunnison, 3,750 kilovolt-amperes P 253, 000 l 200 
Saguache, 10,000 kilovolt-amperes r 149, 000 1 1, 900 
Canon City, 15,000 kilovolt-amperes P 30/2, 000 l 800 
Pueblo, 25,000 )Volt-amperes Pp 205, 000 l 2, 
Colorado Springs, 30,000 kilovolt-amperes- - P 925, 000 1 11, 606 
Elbert, 9,670 kilovolt-amperes . : P 482, 000 l 6, 000 
Otero, 2 30 kilovolt-amperes A P 558, 000 l 7, 000 
Wapaco, 18,330 kilovolt-amperes ‘ P 540, 000 l 6, SOK 
Princeton, 13,000 kilovolt-amperes ‘ Pp 07, 000 l 400 
Pancho, 16,670 kilovolt-amperes- P 434, 000 1 400 
Salida, 25,220 kilovolt-amperes P 770, 000 ] », GOK 
Pueblo, 12,220 kilovolt-amperes P 94, 000 1 7, 400 
General communication s} I J 5, 000 2 2, 600 
General service equipment (25 percent construction facilities J 1,053, 000 7 79, OO 
Gunnison maintenance shop. -- J 15, 000 1 ”) 
es cbeiaite che anse . = 172, 898, 000 . 6, 593, 500 
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The report for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project was prepared in the 
regional office better than 2 years ago; on October 19, 1951, the former 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Chapman, submitted the report to the 
Bureau of the Budget. By letter of January 27, 1953, Budget Director 
Dodge called this report to the attention of the new administration 
and the Department of the Interior and asked if it conformed to the 
present program of the Department. 

On April 30, 1953, the Department responded to Mr. Dodge’s in- 

quiry, stating that it made no modification in the plan of development. 
However, 
The recommendations in the report are hereby modified to recommend instead 
of application of the so-called interest component, as heretofore contemplated, 
the return of that part of construction costs of the project which is allocated to 
irrigation and assigned to be repaid from net power and municipal water revenues 
subsequent to the repayment of the commercial power and water investments. 

Mr. Asprnauyu. Mr. Aandahl, is that the Collbran formula? 

Committee note: The so-called Collbran formula is as follows: 





Excerpt FROM Act or JuLy 3, 1952 
COLLBRAN PROJECT 


That, notwithstanding any provision of law to the contrary, net revenues de- 
rived from the sale of commercial power and from the furnishing of water for 
municipal, domestic, and industrial use shall be applied, first, to the amortization 
with interest, of those portions of the actual cost of the construction of the project 
which are allocated, respectively, to commercial power and to municipal, domes- 
tic, and industrial water supply; and, thereafter, shall be applied to amortization 
of that portion of the cost allocated to irrigation which is beyond the ability of 
the irrigation water users to repay within the period specified above. Amortiza- 
tion of that portion of the construction cost allocated to commercial power shall 
include interest on the unamortized balance thereof at 3 percent per annum, 
Repayment of that portion of the actual cost of constructing the project which 
is allocated to municipal, domestic, and industrial water supply and of interest 
on the unamortized balance thereof at a rate (which rate shall be certified by the 
Secretary of the Treasury) equal to the average rate paid by the United States 

its long-term loans outstanding at the time the repayment contract is nego- 


ol if 


tiated minus the amount of such net revenues as may be derived from temporary 
water supply contracts or from other sources prior to the close of the repayment 
period, shall be assured by a contract or contracts satisfactory to the Secretary, 
the term of which shall not exceed 50 years from the date of completion of the 
icipal and industrial water supply features of the project as determined by 
the Secretary. 

Mr. AANDARL. It is a modified Collbran formula and fundamentally 
provides that the investment in municipal water and power facilities 
with interest, shall be wholly liquidated before any of those revenues 
are used as a benefit toirrigation. But after the 50-year period when 
those repayments have been made, then the revenue from water and 
power may be used to retire portions of the irrigation investment. 

Mr. Asprnatu. May I ask this question? What if the allocated 
costs and interest are paid out before the 50-year period, or if there are 
surpluses annually from such receipts, where are those surpluses to be 
credited? 

Mr. Aanpaunt. I do not know of any specific determination having 
been made of what should be done under those circumstances. I 
would be my opinion that those revenues could be used either to 
accelerate the repayment of the power and municipal water invest- 
ment or they could be used toward the repayment of the irrigation 
investment. Personally I think I would be inclined to favor acceler- 
ating the payment for the power and municipal water investments. 


mur 
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Mr. Asprnatu. Is not that the modification of the Collbran formula 
that is implied? 

Mr. Aanpanv. I do not know that that is specifically spelled out 
in this communication. I think it is an open question as far as this 
communication is concerned. 

May [ask Mr. Tomlinson here if he has an opinion on that particular 
question? 

Mr. Tomurnson. The principal difference is that the interest rate 
on both the power and municipal water investments, in accord with 
the Bureau of the Budget’s recent determination, at the cost of 
present long-term money, which is approximately 21; percent accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Budget’s latest communication that we have 
on this subject. And the water users—the power and municipal 
water—would pay out within 50 years. 

Actually, the report is set up to show them paying out within ap- 
proximately 50 years after the last power unit or the last muni:ipal 
water unit feature was completed. Any revenues after that would go 
to help irrigators. 

Another modification is that the irrigators would continue to pay 
until the entire project was paid out, which is estimated in the present 
revised report as requiring 69 years from the time water was first 
available. In other words, the irrigators would not pay for 40 or 50 
years and then wait for power or municipal water to pick up the 
rest of the check. 

Mr. AspIna.Lu. Since the Bureau of the Budget states this policy, 
are you referring to Circular A-47? 

Mr. AANDAHL. A-47; yes, sir. 

Mr. AsPINALL. I am not going to belabor this proposition here at 
this time because we wish to get through with the witnesses, but we 
have some very definite problems on ratemaking coming wmto this 
matter at this place, and I think we will have to thrash them over 
before we make our decision. 

Mr. D’Ewart. And policy questions. This use of interest com- 
ponent establishes a new precedent, and the 69 years establishes a 
new precedent. 

Mr. Ena. Have we ever had the question settled as to whether 
they can legally use it or not? 

Mr. Harrison. Go ahead. 

Mr. AanpAHL. Was that a question? 

Mr. Harrison. Did you ask that_as’a question? 

Mr. Enate. Yes. 

Mr. AANDAHL. Your question is, Has it been determined whether 
or not the interest component can legally be used? 

Mr. Enatie. Yes. 

Mr. AANnpDAHL. The present administration has not resolved that 
question. It has been posed to us and we have made some checkup 
on it but we do not have an answer at the present time. 

Mr. Encie. How can you predicate it upon the use of the interest 
component, the legality of which has not yet been determined? 

Mr. Aanpaunt. In this report we are not recommending the use of 
the interest component on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

Mr. Enctie. You say you are not recommending it? 

Mr. AANDAHL. We are not recommending the use of the interest 
component. The last sentence of this paragraph from which I have 
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just been reading: ‘“‘We do not favor the use of the so-called interest 
component as an aid in paying out the irrigation costs of this project.”’ 

That is the interest component. As long as there is an unrepaid 
portion of the power and municipal water investment, the interest 
will be paid into the Federal Treasury—the interest that is due on 
that unpaid portion of the investment. And the use of the revenues 
from water and power to aid irrigation is deferred until the power and 
municipal investment is repaid with interest. So this report is not 
recommending the use of the interest component, although it does 
recommend the use of municipal water and power revenues after the 
50-year period, which is after the investment in power and municipal 
water has been completely mma? with interest. 

fr. AsPINALL. As I understand it, your engineering advisers hav e 
advised you that this project is feasible under those circumstances 

Mr. AANnDAHL. Yes, and that is the basis on which this report is 
made. 

Mr. Enaue. Feasible on a 69-year payout? 

Mr. AANDAHL. Yes. As a matter of policy, we are in this instance 
not concerned about the legality of the use of the interest component 
because we are just not using it. 

Mr. Eneue. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Aandahl: What is 
the difference between using the interest component and paying out 
the 50 years and stretching the project to 70 years and piling the 
interest and revenues and everything else on in the last 19 years? It 
seems to me you are just cutting off the dog’s tail in a different way, 
just taking a little more time. In other words, you can get exactly 
the same objective by piling the whole works in for 50 years, or you 
can take 69 years—and this instance pretty close to 70—and juggle 
the thing around and end up with a 69-year payout period, during 
the last 19 years of which you commit all of the power revenues, 
municipal water revenues, and all interest to the liquidation of irriga- 
tion features. It boils down in the final analysis, does it not, as to 
how much the irrigators are actually paying? 

Mr. AANDAHL. bi-pscp Ja one significant difference in the two plans, 
and that is that under the pr opo ‘d plan the revenue from municipal 
water and from power wi ill be obligated to go into the United States 
Treasury for the longer period. 

If you have the proje ct c ympletely paid off at the end of 50 years, 
as you would by using the interest component, then from there on 
the Fede ral Treasury has no further claim upon those revenues in the 
nature of repaying an obligation. And the result might be reduced 
power rates and reduced rates for municipal water in the area. But 
by setting it up this way, you obligate those revenues for a longer 
period, during all of which they will be g going to the Federal Treasury. 
So I feel there is a significant differences that is of definite advantage 
to the Government of the United States 

Mr. Dawson. In addition to avoiding this question of the use of 
the interest component, which you questioned can be legally done. 
They are completely avoiding that under this proposal. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Saytor. Am I correct, then, in assuming that what you are 
doing in this new formula is to put off the final payment of the non- 
interest-bearing features of the project until after the interest-bearing 
features are paid? 
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Mr. Aanpan_. Insofar as they might otherwise be paid by the use 
of the interest component. 

Mr. Sartor. I am interested in just using round figures and not 
bothering about the cents. In 70 years from today, if today you 
invested $75 in a Government bond and you compounded it every 
10 years you would have a cost of $557 to pay back your $75. Iama 
little suspicious of that putting off. It is a simple proposition: At 
the end of 10 years you get back $100, the next time it is $133, and 
$177, and $256, and $314, $448, $557. 

Mr. Piuuion. That type of mathematics does not apply to the 
Federal Government, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Aanpawu. I might say that in the report from the Bureau of 
the Budget, which I will refer to in just a moment, the particular 
circumstances that you described is spelled out in this report, and 
we propose to lay that before the committee ia order that you may 
fully evaluate what is involved in that type of thing. 

Mr. D’Ewart. May I ask one more question, Governor? Will 
there be any unamortized principal at the end of 50 years to earn 
interest? 

Mi. Aanpauu. There will be unamortized principal as far as irri- 
gation investment is concerned. There will be none as far as power 
and municipal water. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. But the irrigators will not be able to repay al) the 
investment, and therefore you are using other funds to help it out? 

Mr. AANDAHL. Yes. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Therefore, actually there will be no interest on any 
unamortized balance after the end of 50 years. You do not get inter- 
est on the investment on irrigation. 

Mr. AANDAHL. Under this pian there will be no interest after the 
period during which power and municipal water are repaid in full. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is the way it would appear to me. Thatis 
why you are not using the interest component, and that is the only 
reason I see why you are not using it. 

Mr. Saytor. But—— 

Mr. D’Ewart. There would not be any interest after 50 years. 

Mr. Sartor. There would not be any interest, but do not lose 
sight of the fact that it is going to cost the taxpayers of this country 
interest, because the Government has to pay interest. Whether or 
not the Bureau of Reclamation in their figures are considering interest 
on this feature, Government bonds do bear interest. 

Mr. AanpAnL. That is recognized as a definite aid to irrigation, 
and you will find that it is spelled out quite completely in this letter 
that is submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. 

There is one other rather significant difference in the recommenda- 
tions that were made on April 30 over what was involved in the original 
report, and that is that interest will be calculated during construction 
on the investment in power and municpal water. And I believe it is 
estimated that that interest will amount to about $2,500,000. And 
while an appropriation is not needed for that, it will be a part of the 
repayment schedule. 

There are several other minor difference in the report that was sent 
to the Bureau of the Budget on April 30 and which is now presented 
to this Committee, but I think that for the time being we can let those 
pass and move over to the letter that was received from the Bureau 
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of the Budget on June 8. Perhaps it would be well if I could make 
this personal observation at this time. 

The water policy of the Nation is going to be worked out certainly 
by the executive branch and the Congress. Within the executive 
branch itself there are a number of questions that have not been fully 
resolved, and for that reason I cannot come in here with a firm recom- 
mendation from the executive department on each and every one of 
these questions that arise. This letter that I am now calling to your 
attention of June 8 from the Bureau of the Budget indicates that there 
are questions that are not resolved as between the Department of the 
Interior and the Bureau of the Budget. And we are submitting them 
to you in that open condition so that the Congress and the executive 
branch may jointly weigh these problems. I think the comments 
that the members of this committee make, and the observations that 
the Congress makes, generally is going to be most helpful in resolving 
the ~~ r policy that we used as we go into the future. 

Mr. Asprnauu. That is right, Governor, but what it does is to make 
this projec t that is now before us a guinea pig for a lot of these policy- 
determining resolutions that we must make. 

Mr. Aanpaut. That is correct. And it is going to continue to be 
the case as we go into quite a number of other projects because many 
of these problems are pretty heavy problems, and it would be very 
presumptious to try to come up all at once and say, “This is the 
answer.”’ 

Mr. Asprnauu. That is right. But on the other hand, we have in- 
volved in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project practically every problem 
that must be resolved in multiple-purpose projects for which there is 
irrigation and the other factors. 

Mr. AaNnpDAHL. I would say there are a number of them. I am 
also aware of some problems that do not appear too strongly in 
this particular project. 

With that thought in mind, let us look at this letter of June 8th 
from the Bureau of the Budget. After 2 or 3 paragraphs of pre- 
liminary factual information, the fourth paragraph enters into a 
consideration of the 69-year period for total repayment, and the 
Bureau of the Budget questions the advisability of approving a 
project that requires more than 50 years for repayment. 

In the Department of the Interior we are inclined to think that 
we may recognize a period that is greater than 50 years, particularly 
with respect to some of the benefits that are involved in the project. 
And in this particular project, it applies specifically to the benefits 
to irrigation, the investment in which benefits will not be repaid 
during the 50-year period. 

It is in the analysis of the 69-year period that the Bureau of the 
Budget in the fourth paragraph on page 2 calls attention to what 
the interest assistance to irrigation amounts to over the 69-year 
period. And you will note that it is a sizable sum of money. 

fr. Hosmer. How much is that? 

Mr. Aanpauwt. The figure here—and I will read from the letter 
so you have it exactly as presented by the Bureau of the Budget— 
in the case of the Fryingpan—Arkansas project the average annual interest cost 
on the irrigation investment during the first 50 years would amount to about 
$1,500,000 on the basis of simple interest at 2% percent. 
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Mr. Hosmer. That is per year. 

Mr. AAnDAHL. That is the annual cost. 

Mr. Hosmer. For 50 years? 

Mr. AANDAHL. For 50 years. 

Another question that has been raised is indicated in the next 
paragraph where attention is called to two communications that 
have come from the Department of Agriculture. The first com- 
munication was withdrawn by the Department of Agriculture after 
conference and a new communication submitted. Neither of those 
communications indicates any analysis of the Department of Agri- 
culture which might question the ability of the water users to make 
the payments that are stipulated in the report. 

I would like to conclude with the general statement that after 
evaluating the information that is presented in these two communica- 
tions, I feel that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is worthy of recog- 
nition and I would like to encourage approval of legislation that 
would authorize its construction. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. D’Ewart, any questions? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Not at the moment. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sartor. [ am interested in several things that have come to 
my attention in this letter, because yesterday afternoon I directed 
a letter to the Secretary of the Interior asking for certain relevant 
matters that have not appeared so far in Senate Document 106. 
Among them I asked for the report of the various Departments. 
Can you tell us, or do you know, Governor, why the Bureau of the 
Budget has submitted their figures indicating only simple interest. 

Mr. AANDAHL. I could not answer that question. I have visited 
with the staff ennai of the Bureau of the Budget, and we have 
discussed these matters, but the reason for the use of simple interest 
did not become a part of that discussion and | have no answer to your 
question. 

Mr. Saytor. It is very evident from this letter that if the water 
users are willing to pay this price of better than $5 an acre-foot—and 
the Bureau of the Budget calls attention to the fact that there is no 
evidence in the report ‘indicating the willingness of the irrigators to 
repay the proposed charges for an average annual supplemental water 
supply of about one-half acre-foot 

Mr. AANDAHL. It is my understanding that the outside witnesses 
include representatives of the water users, and the committee will be 
able to hear from them directly. I have no information other than 
that which is in the report. 

Mr. Saytor. One other question. As 1 looked at the revised 
figures which were presented to us, there was a considerable differ- 
ence in the percentage increase. Do you know, Governor, why the 
variation? 

Mr. Aanpanut. Mr. Tomlinson is familiar with that analysis and I 
will ask him to answer, with your permission. 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes, Mr. Saylor, the increase in the revenues from 
the irrigation portion of the project came about from three different 
sources. First, the project water rates were reanalyzed. The report 
previously submitted was based on 1939 to 1944 price levels. And 
they have raised that rate from $3.60 per acre-foot to $5.40 per acre- 
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foot, and that brings in an increased revenue per year of about 
$102,000. The Twin Lakes service rate has been increased from $2 
to $3, and that brings an increase of about $12,500, annually. Second, 
the regulation of the winter water, which is one of the principal bene- 
ficial purposes served by this project, which was described in the basic 
report but was not price-tagged bec ause 4 years ago, when the report 
was prepared they did not hav e the financial figures worked out to the 
point where they felt safe in putting a price tag, they have put a price 


taz on now of $2.25 


» per acre-foot. There is 74,000 acre-feet involved, 
approximately, and that would bring in a new revenue of around 
$166,500, annually. 

The third and last change was caused by the ad valorem tax of the 
conservancy district. As I understand it, the entire State, or at least, 
part of the State, has had a new assessment. The assessments of the 
district has increased from $132 million to nearly $200 million, and 
the ad valorem tax would now bring in about $60,000 more. 

These all add up to approximately an increase of $340,000 or 
$350,000, which would bring in yearly revenues of $622,000 per year. 

Mr. Savior. Have these new figures which you have presented to 
us today been submitted to Governor Thornton of Colorado? 

Mr. Tomurnson. I do not think they have been submitted to the 
Governor. I do not have positive word myself. I am sure Mr. Powell, 
present from the area, who will be on as the next witness, or the loc -al 
witnesses, could tell you specifically. I have no information, though, 
to the effect thev have been submitted to the State 

Mr. Sartor. Now the reason is because some of the features which 
you have commented on and given the committee are specifically com- 
mented on by the Governor in his analysis which was submitted to 
the Bureau of Reclamation on August 7, 1951. And he seriously 
questions whether or not there is any justification going as high as 
those original figures did. 

That being the case, since there has been a material increase in the 
costs, I believe it would be very advisable to have it submitted to the 
Governor now for his comments on these new figures. 

I notice in the figures submitted showing the total cost of the 
project thet the original outlay, am I correct, was $172,898 ,000? 

Mr. Tomuinson. That is the present estimate, yes, of the original 
investment. 

Mr. Sartor. The present estimate? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. What was the former estimate? 

Mr. Tomuinson. I do not have those figures right before me but 
approximately $147 million. 

Mr. Saytor. That is correct, $147,440,000. Now of that amount 
$59,930,000 was allocated to irrigation? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is right. 

Mr. Sartor. Under your new figures $75,128,000 are allocated to 
irrigation. 

Mr. Tomutnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. The reason I am asking these questions, percentage- 
wise there is a difference. In other words, there was not any uniform 
system used, and I would like to know what features went into figuring 
your increase from $59,930,000 to $75,128,000. 

Mr. Tomurnson. I will be glad to answer that, Mr. Saylor. 
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In allocating the costs of this particular project a commonly used 
and, I might say, well-accepted method of allocation was used, namely, 
the alternative justifiable expenditure method. And the way they 
make the allocations, roughly, is this: 

For each of the purposes served, such as municipal water, irrigation, 
and power and flood control, you work out two factors. One, you 
take the annual benefits and capitalize them. And on the other hand, 
you work out a single-purpose development which would provide the 
same benefits and price-tag. The lessor of those two is the limiting 
value, in project formulation, that you can invest in each of the 
purposes. 

When you come to allocating, first, you charge any specific costs, 
such as in a powerplant would be charged the turbines, the genera- 
tors, and so forth. Take out all of the specific costs and subtract 
them from the project cost. The remainder is what is called joint 
costs. 

The joint costs then are divided between the different purposes on 
the basis of the lower of those two items I previously mentioned— 
either the capitalized benefits or the cost of a single-purpose develop- 
ment to provide the same benefits. So whenever the costs change any 
appreciable amount, especially joint costs, they have to be reallocated 
under this method. And I think it is a very supportable and justi- 
fiable method, and I do not think any economist who goes into it will 
find any serious quarrel with what is done in this case. 

Mr. Sartor. Will you tell us what items went into irrigation which 
increased it from $59 million to $75 million? 

Mr. Tomutnson. The joint costs which were allocated by this 
formula. Mr. Powell has a detailed item-by-item analysis of the 
costs, dividing those into municipal, oe irrigation, and joint costs, 
and showing the increases item by item and the functions involved. 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, bs pe that information and he will 
be available? 

Mr. Tomuinson. You requested it, and he worked it up last night; 
yes, sir. However, I would like to point out—I do not like to dodge 
the question—there is a big item of joint costs which have to be allo- 
cated by this formula which is attached to the Secretary’s revised 
report. I do not think you have a copy of that particular document, 
but we can certainly make it available to you if you would like it. A 
copy was made available to the committee here this morning. 

(CommitreEE NoTE: A copy of the table referred to appears as 
table III attached to Secretary McKay’s letter to the President, 
dated April 30, 1953. See p. 80.) 

Mr. Sartor. You can understand that we would like to have that 
explanation, because here the next item of municipal water increased 
only from $29,552,000 to $32,654,000. 

Mr. Tomurnson. The main difference was that the joint costs in the 
case or irrigation made up the allocation to irrigation; whereas the 
municipal water allocation is different. I will explain the municipal 
water allocation. 

Annual benefits from municipal water are $1,662,000. You take 
off the O. M. and R. and that leaves annual net benefits of a million and a 
quarter. The justifiable investment then, based on capitalizing that, 
would be $45 million and a fraction. The alternative expenditure for 
a single-purpose scheme to bring in the same municipal water bene- 
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fits would be $33% million. So the lesser of those two, which is called 
the alternative justifiable expenditure, would be $334 million. How- 
ever, of the $3314 million you would be justified in spending, you have 
certain costs of $21,500,000, that you would have to spend in specific 
works, pipelines, conduits, treatment plant, or whatever is involved, 
leaving a remainder of $12,075,000 which could be used in splitting up 
the joint costs. I might add that you have a total joint cost to be 
split up of $112 million, and of those joint costs you have $12 million 
remainder for municipal water, $81 million for irrigation, nearly $3 
million for power, and nearly $22 million for flood control. And they 
all add up to $120 a 

Actually the money that would have to be invested in the joint 
costs is $112 million. So you have a savings there of about $8 million 
by virtue of building 1 multiple-purpose project rather than 4 separate 
single-purpos se projects. 

‘his savings of $8 million is proportioned among the various pur- 
poses in the same percentage as the remaining costs, after specific 
costs were subtracted, bear to each other. And in that case, 10.2 
percent of the joint costs would be allocated to municipal water; 
68.7 percent of the joint costs would be allocated to irrigation; 2.5 
foc power; and 8.6 to flood coatrol. 

Mr. Saytor. Now in your original figures of $29,522,000 allocated 
to municipal water, it was estimated according to your original report 
that it would be returned in 40 years with interest at 2 percent. 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes, sir 

Mr. Sartor. Am I correct in understanding that the new figure of 
$32,654,000 now allocated to municipal water will be returned in 50 
years with interest at 2 percent? 

Mr. Tomuinson. That is right, 50 years after the last unit is com- 
pleted. Each separable part would pay out withia 50 years from the 
time it goes into operation. In other words, you do not build the 
whole works the first year. I think it stretches out over 13 years. It 
would pay out within 50 years after the last part of the conduit went 
into operation, 13 years from the start of the project. 

Mr. Saytor. The next item which is a large item here is power. 
Under your original project, you had $40,032,000, and under your 
new allocation you have $41,945,000. 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Your original power was figured to be repaid in 50 
years with interest at 3 percent. What interest rate is figured on your 
new set of figures? 

Mr. Tomuiinson. The revised table has 2% percent for both power 
and municipal water, and a 50-year payment. I think the installations 
of the power units would be spread out over 9 years. So the final 
power payout would be within 50 years after the last one came in. 

Mr. Saytor. There is about 4-percent increase in your charges 
made to power and there is approximately a 28-percent increase in 
your charges made to irrigation. Will you explain that difference? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Principally because a large amount of the power 
investment is in these specific features such as turbines, generators, 
and so forth. I do not know why the costs have not gone up quite as 
much on those. The principal increase in this project, as you will see 
from the material which Mr. Powell presents, was in the joint costs; 
and the power features bear only a small percentage of the joint costs, 
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because of the two limiting items which I mentioned before—the justi- 
fiable investment, which is the capitalized benefits, and the alternative 
expenditure which in this case controls, that is, the cost of a single- 
purpose scheme. 

Mr. Saytor. Now your nonreimbursable items. In your original 
project, you had $15,777,000 allocated to flood control, and under 
your new figures $20,341,000 allocated to flood control. That is an 
increase of 33% percent, roughly. 

Mr. Tomuinson. It is on the same basis. There are no specific 
features for flood control. The same dam, reservoir, and so forth, 
are all joint cost, and flood control has to bear 18.6 percent of the 
joint costs in this particular analysis. 

I might add that we had informal conferences with the corps, and 
while they had some question as to the period of years used in analysis, 
whether it be 50, 69, 100, or some other, they did not quarrel with 
the allocation of flood control. 

I might add, also, that at the first, we had the same question you 
had, and the region will tell you we sent them several speed letters, 
“Please explain and send in details.” They came in with what I 
thought was a very logical explanation. You will see it in table III 
attached to Secretary McKay’s letter report dated April 30, 1953. 
We will be glad to furnish you a copy if you would like to see it. 

Mr. Sartor. And then the same, in your original figures on Fish 
and Wildlife, you had $2,179,000 allocated to Fish and Wildlife. 
Under your new figures, it is $2,830,000. 

Mr. Tomurnson. That is the easiest one of all to explain. That 
allocation covers certain described separate structures, and the 
increase is just the increased cost in those particular works. There 
are no joint costs involved there, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Eneie. When you figured the power revenues, of course, 
power rates in the last 19 years after the interest bearing features 
have been paid off, what power rate does your schedule call for? 
Is it the same power rate as in the preceding 50 years? 

Mr. AANDARL. It is the same rate throughout the 69-year period. 

I would further observe that that rate is not necessarily fixed as 
the rate that is actually going to be charged. The rate that is going 
to be charged will have to be determined after the construction is 
completed and the total investment is known. 

Specifically, the rate that has been used in the calculation is a rate 
that is safe, and that we feel reasonably certain can be charged and 
collected in the area. 

Mr. Encte. But it is correct to assume that for the purpose of our 
consideration of this project, the rate will be uniform for the 69 years? 

Mr. AaNnpAnL. The observation that Mr. Tomlinson has added 
here is that the rate would be subject to economic conditions as they 
developed during the period. And there would not be a 69-year 
contract that would set the rate and carry it through the period. 

Mr. Enaue. I understand that. 

Mr. AANDAHL. But in the calculations, the rate has been uniform 
throughout the period. 
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Mr. Eneue. Sure. You have to project on one basis or another, 
and you have projected on the basis of the rate to be used. 

Mr. AAnpant. Yes. 

Mr. Encue. This brings me to the question I want to ask, and that 
is—how does this business of paying the interest-bearing features as a 
bookkeeping matter help the Federal Government? 

Let me explain my thinking on that. The project involves approxi- 
mately $150 million in repayable items. That is roughly what it is. 
It may be a little more or a little less. That is the money that has 
to be repaid. ‘To repay, there are three sources of revenue; power 
revenue, revenue from municipal water and irrigation payments. 

Mr. D’Ewart. And conservancy district tax. 

Mr. Ener. And any additional taxes that may be put on top of it. 
They all go into the Treasury, into the Federal pot and I just cannot 
for the life of me figure out why this legerdemain bookkeeping business 
of saying, ‘We are going to pay the Federal power with interest out of 
the $150 million first, or simultaneously with the municipal water. 
When you have a sum of money that has to be paid, approximately 
half of it carries 24 percent interest, and at the end of a certain period 
of time, you are supposed to come out with payments equal to the 
total amount due. What difference does it make whether you pay the 
irrigation costs off first and credit that first or credit something else? 
There is something there I cannot understand. 

Mr. AANDABL. I| will have to repeat my previous answer, and that is 
that the only difference is under the proposed plan the revenue from 
power and municipal water after the end of the 50-year period are 
specifically pledged to the United States Treasury to continue going 
into the United States Treasury. If it is not done that way, if we use 
the interest component to retire the obligation for irrigation during the 
first 50 — then at the end of the 50- year pe riod the total obligation 
to the Government has been retired and the revenue from power and 
municipal is no longer obligated in that amount to the Government. 
It does not mean that administratively the revenue does not continue 
to go into the Treasury as a source of revenue, but there is no obliga- 
tion forit. While if we set it up this way, we have a definite obligation 
that will continue for the full 69-year period. And that is the only 
difference. 

Mr. Eneue. Of course, Governor, that is why I asked you the first 
question | alved you, namely, whether or not the power rate was on a 
uniform basis. Because the first 50 years you have the interest com- 
ponent in the power rate, and the interest component is part of the 
rate represented by the rate necessary to pay the interest. So after 
you go for 50 years with the power rate, you go on for another 19 years 
with the same rate, and you say you are not using the interest 
component. If you do not lower the rate, the interest component is in 
there. And that is exactly the reason I asked you the question first, 
because if the rate remains uniform the interest component has to be 
in it, and as a consequence you are using the interest component. 
And I say that is what I cannot understand. It is just juggling the 
bookkeeping, and it is not actually disavowing or disaffirming the 
interest component. We might as well face up to the fact it is used 
and be done with it, it seems to me. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Enauie. Let the Governor comment. Maybe I am wrong here, 
but I sure see the interest component in there the last 19 years unless 
you reduce that rate. 

Mr. AANDAHL. There is not any question but that the interest 
component is in there. The only thing, under this arrangement, you 
have a continuing obligation to the Government which will mandate 
the continuation of the established rate. 

I wonder if this statement would help a little bit. If, during the 
first 50-year period the interest component is used to retire irrigation 
investment, it then does not go into the Treasury as an earned interest 
credit. 

Mr. Enos. But that is just a matter of bookkeeping. 

Mr. AanDAHL. That is just a matter of bookkeeping. And it makes 
no difference at all except that under this other plan, you will have a 
specific obligation against that power and municipal revenue that will 
continue for the remaining 19 years. And if you do not have that 
continuing obligation, there is no reason why, after the end of 50 
years, the power rate or the municipal water rate might be lowered 
and the continuing revenue would not then be coming into the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. Encir. However you look at it, Governor, it still boils down 
to a bookkeeping entry. And unless the policy of the Department 
is to reduce the power rate when the interest component is no longer 
used, and therefore it should no longer be a part of the rate, then 
there has been no fundamental change for all practical purposes in 
the operations that have occurred heretofore. Now that is perfectly 
all right with me because I am for those operations. I think we 
should use the interest component. I claim it is just as good a meas- 
uring stick as you can get as to the amount of subsidies that cught 
to go from power revenues into irrigation. 

Here is what | am afraid of: When you start tinkering around and 
using a lot of financial acrobatics to make it appear you are not 
using the interest component, you may end up some day out in the 
West seeking some other measuring stick that will be not half as sat- 
isfactory as the interest component. And the thing I would like to 
urge on this committee when we start thinking about it is whether 
or not we just go ahead and keep the measuring stick we have. It is 
a good one. It is a rule of thumb, it is not too good, but when we 
try to disclaim it with what I call financial lege demain, you get into 
a field where you have no measuring stick at all, and I just hope we 
do not do that. That is my concern. 

This formula you come up with, Governor, does precisely the thing 
we have been doing heretofore. It does not change it an iota. The 
interest component is in for the first 50 vears and in for the next 19. 
There is not any question about it. But | just get unhappy when I 
see an effort to avoid for some reason this use of the interest compo- 
nent, which I know is in controversy. But nevertheless, the way to 
do is to face up to it. For my money it is just as good a measuring 
stick as you will ever get as to the extent of power subsidy that ought 
to go into this irrigation and reclamation project field. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. D’Ewart? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I cannot wholly agree with my colleague from 
California. I agree that the rate is going to stay the same the last 
19 years as the first 50, and largely it is a matter of bookkeeping, but 
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it does not follow that you can have an interest component where 
there is no unamortized principal on which to pay interest. That is 
the point I made a while ago. 

Mr. Encie. My dear friend, if the rate is the samie, what difference 
does it make? 

Mr. D’Ewart. I will agree it does not make much difference, but 
nevertheless it is difficult for me to see an interest component when 
there is no unamortized principal on which to pay interest. 

Mr. EnGue. I agree with you. It is a technical matter. But 
you just put the cart in front of the horse or the horse in front of the 
cart, whichever way you want to pul ii. The fact is you have $150 
million that has to be repaid. About half of it, or about $73 million 
bears interest at 24 percent, and that is the obligation. If you wrote 
it up in the form of notes you could stack them right up here, and on 
the other side you figure your income, and in 69 years they have to be 
equal. That is what it boils down to. 

Any changes within the framework of the general proposition are 


simply bookkee ping changes. They do not affect the general problem 
at all. They do not change the end-obligation or the end-repayment 
period. 


Mr. D’Ewarr. I would like to turn to another matter. There 
are several small powerplants in this project. Have there been any 
efforts to determine whether private capital is willing to build those 
small projects and relieve the Federal Government? 

Mr. AanpawL. I do not think there has been any effort to do that. 
I would like to comment, however, that just during the past week I 
was given a copy of a proposal that is going to be made to this com- 
mittee by the Public Service Co. of Colorado, located at Denver, and 
the Southern Colorado Power Co. located at Pueblo, in which they 
will offer to take care of all transmission of power on a wheeling basis 
and construct all lines that will be needed for that purpose. 

I would like to add that the Department of the Interior looks with 
favor on that type of arrangement. We have not studied the details; 
we cannot report on that. But we look with favor on that general 
principle. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you look with favor toward encouraging 
these companies to build these powerplants also? 

Mr. AANDAHL. I would have to limit my agreement to that pro- 
posal to an arrangement under which the revenue that could be 
received from the power companies for the storage of flowing waters 
would give us the same repayment capacity that we have under the 
arrangements of the federally owned powerplants. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I would agree with that, and always the rate must 
be fair. 

Mr. Aanpanu. Under those circumstances, personally I would have 
no objection. 

Mr. D’Ewar1. I notice in the letter of June 8 several questions as 
to the availability of water, water rights, and so forth. ‘‘Irrigators 
who will have prior water rights in the Arkansas.” 

Another place. “Further, there is no evidence in the report indicat- 
ing the willingness by irrigators to repay the proposed charges.’ 

Another place “Optimistic estimates of average water deliveries. 
And so forth. 


” 
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Are you able to assure the committee that the water is available to 
service this project as planned, in view of these statements? 

Mr. AaNDAHL. My assurance must depend on the information that 
is reported by the Bureau of Reclamation, which indicates that there 
is adequate water for this purpose. 

Mr. D’Ewart. Why does the Bureau of the Budget then place all 
these doubts in their letter of June 8? 

There is one upon the ability or willingness or capacity to repay. 
One expresses optimistic estimates of average water delivery. 

Plans for municipal water supplies appear doubtful because of the high water 
rates, optimistic estimates of average water deliveries, and uncertainty of including 
all proposed facilities and functions in the ultimate plans. 

Mr. AanpauwL. As I understand that statement, it is not a question 
of the availability of the water, it is a question of the willingness of the 
water users to accept the water and pay for it at the rates that are set 
up here in the report. I have no personal measure of the willingness of 
the water users to do that. It is my understanding that the field force 
has had at least informal contact with the water users out there and 
are of the opinion that they are willing to pay for the water. And it is 
also my understanding that water users will appear before this com- 
mittee and will specifically make statements that will answer the ques- 
tions you have in mind. 

Mr. D’Ewart. That statement applied to domestic water. Now 
it says in another place, ‘Furthermore, there is no evidence in the 
report indicating the willingness by the irrigators to repay the pro- 
posed charges.”’ 

Mr. AANDABL. I can only make the same answer to that question 
that I did in connection with the question on municipal water. 

Mr. D’Ewart. There is grave doubts in the Bureau of the Budget 
as to the repayment of the contracts, I gather. 

That is all. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Mr. Chairman, before we leave this question of the 
budget, I think it would be fair for all of us to know that, in effect, the 
budget has not approved of this project. It has sent up what might be 
called a “conditional approval,”’ is that not right, setting forth certain 
procedures it thinks we should follow in making our final determina- 
tion? 

Mr. AANDAHBL. I think it is correct to say that the report of the 
Bureau of the Budget is an in between position. 

Mr. AspINALL. Is it definitely in between? 

Mr. AANDAHL. How is that? 

Mr. AspINaLL. Is it definitely in between? Is it not in fact a con- 
ditional approval of the project? 

Mr. AANDARL. In visiting with the personnel of the Bureau of the 
Budget, I raised that exact question, and I indicated my first interpre- 
tation was similar to what you are now making. And they did call 
my attention to the second sentence of the last paragraph, in which 
they say: “There would be no objection to the transmittal of the 
report. And the report of the Secretary of the Interior is one that is 
favorable to the project. 

Mr. AspINnALL. Yes, but, Governor, this is the thing that is in my 
mind: The bill, as drawn, refers to Senate Document 106, and the 
report from the Bureau of the Budget is different from the contents of 
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106. It is different in several respects relative to the conditions set 
forth from “E” to “K.”’ Those conditions which must be met. That 
is the reason why I say it, in effect, amounts to a conditional approval. 

Mr. AanpvaB.. I think that is fully correct. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saylor, do you want to ask a question? 

Mr. Sayuor. Yes. 

Mr. Tomlinson, I have added some of these figures which you have 
given in regard to water and I come up here with 74,000 acre-feet. 
That is a new figure because heretofore we have had the figure of 
69,200. 

Mr. Tomurnson. Yes. I see where you would come to that conclu- 
sion. There are two different ingredients here. The first item I gave 
you was in two parts. Where I said they would sell the project water 
that was imported to the irrigators at $5.40 per acre-foot. There is 
56,700 acre-feet involved there. 

Mr. Sayzor. That is right. 

Mr. Tomurnson. I said also that Twin Lakes service at $3 an acre- 
foot covers 12,500 acre-feet there. Those two are 69,200. Then the 
next item I brought up, which was 74,000, was for reregulation of 
winter water, an entirely different source of water, which is all Arkan- 
sas River water. Reregulation is catching it when it is not needed, 
storing it, and releasing it when needed. It is just a handling service, 
you might say, covering an entirely different 74,000 acre-feet. It just 
so happens they are both in the neighborhood of 70,000. 

Mr. Sartor. That explains it. I wondered what happened be- 
cause yesterday they were very specific in saying there was only 
69,200 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. Tomutnson. That is right. 

Mr. Harrison. Do other members of the committee wish to ask 
questions? 

Mr. Dawson. Just one question. I would like to ask Mr. Aandahl, 
the last sentence of the letter from the Bureau of the Budget states: 
“Our review indicates that further study of various aspects of the 
project might be warranted.’’ So do I interpret your testimony to 
mean that you feel that enough study has been made, and that you 
are now prepared in behalf of the Department to say that the project 
should be approved? 

Mr. Aanpanut. We recognize that there are still open questions, as 
indicated in this letter from the Bureau of the Budget. On the other 
hand, ve do not feel that there is much that can be gained by going 
over the questions again. No matter how many times a project of 
this kind might be analyzed, there are bound to be some questions 
that are more or less open when you are dealing with a project that is 
not going to be completed for 10 years, and the use of which w ill be 
developing in the subsequent period. And we feel that the report is in 
shape for serious consideration at the present time. 

Mr. Dawson. And the studies which they might be referring to are 
the very studies we are making here at the present time in discussing 
these problems? 

Mr. AANDARL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hosmer. Do you have any idea as to what the value of this 
irrigated land out there is that will be benefited? 

Mr. Aanpant. You mean the value per acre? 

Mr. Hosmer. Yes. 
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Mr. AanpauL. No, I do not. Do you, Mr. Tomlinson? 

Mr. Tomurnson. No. I would prefer to get that from the area 
engineer, Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Hosmer. I say that for the reason my calculations indicate, 
from the 322,000 acres that exist there, the cost being $75 million, it 
will amount to about $225 peracre. There is an additional amount of 
interest of $1,500,000 a year for 50 years, amounting to another $75 
million, which totals up to about $450 per acre for this surplus water. 
I think that is a factor to consider in your further study on how hard 
you want to press this project. 

That is all. 

Mr. Harrison. The subcommittee stands adjourned until 2:30 
this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:00 noon the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:35 p. m.) 

Mr. Harrison. The committee will come to order. 

Who will be your first witness, Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The first witness will be Mr. Ben Powell, Pueblo, 
Colo., area engineer for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Powell, if you will identify yourself for the 
record and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF BEN F. POWELL, AREA ENGINEER, UPPER AR- 
KANSAS RIVER AREA, PUEBLO, COLO. 


Mr. Powe.u. My name is Ben F. Powell. I am the area engineer 
for the Bureau of Reclamation for the upper Arkansas River area, 
stationed at Pueblo, Colo. 

(Discussion was had outside the record.) 

Mr. Harrison. Proceed. 

Mr. Powe ut [indicating map]. This is the State of Colorado and 
this is the Arkansas Valley. It covers in Colorado 25,000 square 
miles or 16 million acres. The water production in that area for 
Colorado use amounts to exactly three-quarters of an inch per year 
over the entire area. I say that to give you some idea of the limited 
amount of water. 

The project in brief is this: This is the Continental Divide at over 
14,000 feet. These are the Roaring Fork and the Fryingpan Rivers 
going down the west slope. Here is Aspen. Here is the Aspen 
Reservoir. Here is the 6-mile transmountain tunnel. 

Here are the drops for power plants, from elevation of 10,000 feet 
down to elevation of about 7,300 at Salida. We terminate the power 
system at this point (indicating), because from this point on it has 
been determined that it would be infeasible to develop power because 
of the terrain with the quantity of the water now available. 

This is Pueblo here down at about 4,700 feet. Pueblo Reservoir 
with elevation of 4,902. Pueblo Reservoir is a job of 400,000 acre- 
feet. 

Here is Sugarloaf Reservoir described yesterday. I will not go 
into it. 
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There are 6 power plants in this area and 1 at Pueblo Reservoir. 
The total installed capacity would be 104,800 kilowatts. The pro- 
duction would be about 500 million kilowatt-hours per year, of which 
we deem 400 million is firm power. 

On the west slope, the collection system is almost entirely covered 
conduit with the exception of South Hunter Creek extension, which 
is an open ditch. The South Hunter Creek extension is for operation 
in the floodwater season. 

The Aspen Reservoir here has been described. It is for replacement 
purposes. I will not go into that further unless there are some 
questions. 

Mr. Harrison. Any questions? 

Mr. AsPINALL. No 

Mr. Dawson. No. 

Mr. Powe tt. I will go on with these charts 

This chart which we have here illustrates the precipitation at Las 
Animas, Colo. That runs from 1868 to the present time. It is the 
longest record in the State, I understand. 

This line here is the normal precipitation, and these shortages in 
lighter color, and the projection of the blue above the normal indicates 
the variations in precipitation. It is worthwhile to note that in 1915 
right in here [indicating], we had about normal precipitation, very 
well distributed, very successful year as far as rainfall is concerned. 

Mr. Dawson. Where is Las Animas? 

Mr. Powe... Las Animas, sir, is right here [indicating] just above 
the John Martin Dam. It is about 100 miles west of the Kansas State 
line. 

Mr. Dawson. That is typical precipitation for that whole area? 

Mr. Powe tt. It is, sir. It is about the average precipitation 
The precipitation at Pueblo is a little short of 12 inches. I think this 
is 12 and some fraction [indicating]. But it is fairly representative. 
It is about the average precipitation. Going to the mountains, you 
get up here and you get into other conditions, but Las Animas is 
the location where the climate is significant. 

If that is all, I will pass to the next chart. 

This is the effective seasonal irrigation requirements and the 
effective supply of irrigation water. 

By “effective” I mean the water that is diverted to the land and 
used in crop production, not overdiversion, which is very minor 
anyway. 

We have here the average supply. This blue is the water of the 
Arkansas River. You will notice that we have here the demand, 
the requirements. These demands will vary almost with the precipi- 
tation and the temperature. 

Here in 1911 we have a hot summer and demand which amounts 
to over 4% feet of water. 

We have here, as I said before, in 1915 a demand almost entirely 
satisfied by the natural waters. 

We have here in 1934 a shortage which was very damaging. It 
ran as high as 84 percent shortage; in other words, about 16 percent 
so far as water per farm was concerned, which was approximately 
nothing. 

On this chart, the yellow at the top, and the top of all these bars 
is the amount of water required per acre in feet of depth. It averages 
about 3 feet at the headgate to grow a crop. 
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Mr. Dawson. You mean it takes 3 acre-feet? 

Mr. Powruu. Three acre-feet per e: ach acre, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. To grow a crop? 

Mr. Powe.u. To grow a crop. Now it takes just about the same 
amount of water in Illinois or Indiana at that latitude. It takes just 
about that much water. 

Mr. Dawson. We use about an acre-foot in my section of Utah. 

Mr. Powe... The actual demand is 1.56, sir, and the additional 
amount is the loss between the headgate and the crop. And a lot 
of that is return flow. 

As 1 say, the blue is the supply. Coming up, each one of these 
marks, and you have a cross-hatched area here, and that illustrates 
diagrammatically the amount of water which formerly was used in 
the wintertime for winter irrigation. That is the 74,000 acre-feet of 
water spoken of this morning which would be converted from winter 
to summer use. Is that clear? 

Now the red again. Coming up the scale is water furnished b: 
the project in imported water and captured floodwater, not otherwise 
obligated to other water-right owners or other appropriators. 

See it is pretty heavy here [indicating]. This chart between here 
and this point, out of 20 years there are about 17 with almost a full 
supply. That leaves very few years that this project would not, up 
to the year 1931, be very effective. 

Then we hit this 10 years of drought. And the top again of these 
yellow piles here is the extent of the demand. The yellow indicates 
the residual shortage. Please note that we come into this point and 
we carry these red supplies in here from storage back in this period. 
That is not indicated here, but it amounts to 175,000 acre-feet. 

What this does is reduce the shortage on the land from about 12 
inches to the acre to about half a foot, 340,000 to 155,000 acre-feet 
of water on 322,000 acres. 

| think unless there are some questions that covers that chart. 

We have here illustrated at present-day prices the present crop 
sales. Below here we have crop losses because of water shortages 
Crop sales, $15,565,000 yearly. Crop losses, $4, 612,000. And by 
the report we show that with the water contemplated in this project, 
supplemental water, which amounts to six-tenths of a foot of water 
per acre on the average, we will be able to prevent a loss of $2,508,000. 

We have in this next chart livestock production at the present time 
at the present prices, $11,806,000. We have losses due to water 
shortage of $2,134,000, and indicated recovery of these losses of 
$1,161,000. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Just a minute. That is in addition to farm crop 
losses? 

Mr. Powe... That is right, sir. 

Mr. AspinaLu. You figure that from the poundage in the cattle? 
Is that the way you are figuring it? 

Mr. Powe... Just figured on poundage and lack of feed for cattle. 

Mr. AspInALL. But you have your feed, as I presume, included 
within the former chart? 

Mr. Powe... This is production after the cost of the feed is de- 
ducted. It is true it is additional. 

Mr. Dawson. Are these all of the items that go into your figures 
at which you arrive at the ratio of benefit to cost? 

Mr. Powe... Yes, sir. 
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Now this is a composite of the two prior charts, $26,652,000. 
Losses of $6,747,000 and recovery of $3,669,000. 

Here we have the population growth chart. This chart is produced 
from data compiled by Bureau of Business Research, University of 
Colorado, and the date is May 1953. And that later data is more 
authentic than the prediction in the report which was May 1949. 
This brings the data up to date and then makes projections according 
to the best authority we could obtain. 

Mr. Dawson. It would appear from your chart there that your 
population graph is going up a little faster than it has in the past, 
would it not? 

Mr. Powe... That is right, sir. There are several factors in that. 

Since the end of this drought period here, our water supply has been 
a little better. And then we have had a natural growth here because 
of increased industrialization in the area. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Powe. We have here the dependable capacity requirements 
and source of power supply. The combined market area. And that 
area for market purposes is Colorado east of the Continental Divide 
and includes Denver. It extends outside the Arkansas Valley, but 
it is for analysis purposes the area to which power could be effectively 
delivered. Westartin here. Here [indicating] we have the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project in green. It shows a dependable power supply 
of approximately 100,000 kilowatts. 

Here we have in blue the available from utilities. This is in 1948. 
Minus retirements, plus scheduled additions. That comes from data 
of the Federal Power Commission and other sources. 

This yellow is the deficiency, and in red we have the projected ac- 
complishment of the Fryingpan- Arkansas project in the amount of 
some 93,000 kilowatts of dependable power. And the yellow above 
that, extending over to 1970, shows the market for power which can- 
not be produce xd by present installations, the Colorado-Big Thompson 
or the Fryingpan-Arkansas project which will probably be installed 
within this period, or could be. 

Mr. Dawson. What is the reason that you show the amount of 
power available from private utilities to be going down? 

Mr. Powe... That, sir, is because of retirements of machinery 
becoming obsolete. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you not contemplate that private utilities might 
also increase their capacity over the years? 

Mr. Powe t. It is entirely possible, sir, they will be obliged to meet 
the demand. This is present capacity with obsolescence on the 
present capacity, and on top of that is this addition represented in 
that area. Is that clear? 

Mr. Dawson. I do not want to interfere with this witness as he is 
going along. Is it all right for me to ask him some questions? 

Mr. Harrison. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Dawson. The question was asked here this morning by one 
of the members, if you had exhausted the possibilities of private utili- 
ties coming in here and developing some of these powerplants them- 
selves. Would this be an appropriate time for you to discuss that? 

Mr. Powrtu. These hydro powerplants or steam powerplants, sir? 

Mr. Dawson. The hydro plants. 
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Mr. Powe tt. In the past there have been various investigations 
by the two principal companies in eastern Colorado into the possibili- 
ties of developing this hydroelectric capacity. The literature which 
they have left on the record would indicate that it is impossible to 
develop hydropower. 

I will say this: From my studies I believe that it is impossible to 
develop power on the Arkansas side without additional storage and 
additional water. Because all of the water, sir, in the river is com- 
mitted to irrigation, and they have the call on it, there is no possibility 
of reregulating that water for firm power except by some sort of a 
plan that we delineate in this report. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Dawson. I think so. 

Mr. Powe... The flow at Pueblo 60 days ago was less than 
50,000 gallons an hour. 

This is the last chart. It shows the functions on top here—irriga- 
tion, municipal water, power, flood control, fish and wildlife, sediment 
control. 

By scale it shows the benefits of each, except fish and wildlife 
benefits which are not evaluated. 

On this side we have the annual benefits. On this side we have 
the annual revenues by the people who enjoy the benefits, presumably. 

Here are the direct benefits from irrigation—$1,598,000. For 
those benefits there accrue annual revenues of $512,000 due to project. 
The discrepancy between the two, except for the incentive which 
amounts to over 20 percent, and ‘arbitrary discount for safety, is 
related to return flows and other items which cannot be assessed for 
repayment. 

Indirect benefits of $2,757,000 accrue to the business establish- 
ments and others from increased trade. 

Municipal water, $1,662,000. That is the value of water which 
might be produced by an alternate source. In payment for that 
water it is contemplated to collect $1,484,000 yearly. This includes 
operation and maintenance and replacement for the water plant. 

Next is power. Benefits on this end of the chart, $2,702,000, 
are determined by the value of power in the area. This collection 
over here of $2,375,000 is the sale price of the power at the rates 
shown in the report. 

Flood control. The benefits are $598,000, and that is a nonreim- 
bursable item. 

Fish and Wildlife, as I said before, was not evaluated. 

Sediment control in the Pueblo Reservoir. Sediment will be 
deposited over a hundred year period in the amount of about 93,000 
acre-feet, and that will eliminate charges for cleaning on canals and 
destruction of storage capacity in the reservoirs below Pueblo, which 
are slightly off the river, and on the river, and including this flood 
control job here of the Army [indicating], in a smaller amount of 
$141,000. That also is incident to the project. There is no pay- 
ment for it. It is just evaluated and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask you a couple of questions on 
flood control and on fish and wildlife, the non-reimbursable items. 

Mr. Powg.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. I see you have some $20 million on flood control, 
and later on I assume you are going to discuss more of the physical 
features of this project. 
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Mr. Powe tu. I will to the extent you people wish. 

Mr. Dawson. I am interested in knowing what you are doing 
in the way of flood control if you are spending that much money on 
flood control features. 

Mr. Powe tu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. And also the annual benefits to fish and wildlife. 
I see most of those benefits are over on the west side of the slope. 
In other words, they are paying some of these fellows off over here 
on the west side with some free Government money. You do not 
pay any of that back, but the benefits you claim for fish and wildlife 
are over there on the other side where, according to the Congressmen, 
probably they do not want this project; but you are going to give them 
free Government money over there anyway. 

Mr,. Powe. May | answer the flood control first? 

Mr..Dawson. I would like to hear you discuss it 

Mr. Powe u. This figure, $598,000 is the amount of damage that 
might be prevented on an average annual basis between the Pueblo 
Reservoir and the John Martin Dam. That is in the destruction of 
crops, property and other values. That comes from the determina- 
tion made by the Corps of Engineers. 

The item to prevent that flood damage is the Pueblo Reservoir in 
which there is approximately 100,000 acre-feet of flood storage. 
This 100,000 acre-feet of flood storage will take care of, according to 
the Corps of Engineers, floods which occur above Pueblo, which 
might cause damage. Now the 1921 flood ran about 100,000 acre- 
feet in a short period of about 3 days. At Rocky Ford there was 
almost 200,000 acre-feet, almost as much as Niagara flows. At 
La Junta there was an equal amount. This reservoir would eliminate 
that 103,000 second-feet that was in the river at Pueblo and this is 
historic occurrence. 

Mr. Dawson. Is the total amount of your flood-control works the 
reservoir itself? Is there any building of dikes? 

Mr. Powe... No, sir; that is the entire amount. It is all in that 
one structure. 

Mr. Dawson. All in the reservoir? 

Mr. Powe tt. All in the one structure. And this amount that was 
allocated to flood control was determined by a hypothetical construc- 
tion here which would accomplish the same purpose at the same site. 
In other words, we built on paper a reservoir to hold the flood and the 
sediment which would occur in 100 years, and then by this system 
which Mr. Tomlinsom explained this morning we determined how 
much saving to that purpose would accrue from multiple-purpose use. 

Mr. Dawson. When you say “‘we” you mean? 

Mr. Powe... The Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Dawson. The Army engineers made the estimate on flood 
control; did they not? 

Mr. Powe.t. They made the estimate on the damages, sir, and we 

1ade the estimate on the savings which might accrue to that function 
by the multiple-purpose use of this site. 

Mr. Dawson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Powe t. If there are no other questions—— 
= AsPINALL. Mr. Powell, I have a question about fish and wild- 
ife. 


Mr. Dawson. I thought he was going on to that next. 
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Mr. Powe tt. I am, yes, sir, if I am through, with flood control, sir. 

Mr. Aspinat, If that is what you are doing, that is all right. 

Mr. Powe t. All right, sir, I will go on to the other function, fish 
and wildlife. 

Let me go into the Twin Lakes diversion first. The Twin Lakes 
Reservoir & Canal Co. is a privately owned and operated irrigation 
system which waters about 60,000 acres of land on the north side 
of the river right here [indicating]. See that green there. That is the 
Twin Lakes irrigated area, about 60,000 acres of land. 

They have a ‘direct: flow right from the river. They did not have 
enough water in 1937, and they borrowed money from the RFC and 
constructed a diversion of their own. It is, I would say, a fortunate 
diversion. It was one of the most attractive diversions of water from 
one watershed to the other that I have ever seen, and my experience is 
limited to about 50 years. I was born in this country. 

That system is on the head of the Roaring Fork River here. It is 
capable of diverting about 35,000 to 40,000 acre-feet of water under 
the present conditions. 

They also own the Twin Lakes Reservoir right here [indicating]. 
The natural reservoir holds about, as | remember, 56,000 acre-feet 
when full. 

With this reservoir and their present tunnel, which they do not 
intend to enlarge, as I said, they divert this amount of water. Now 
if that system was utilized to the full, it could divert about 53, 000 acre- 
feet of water. This could be increased. They need storage on this 
side, on the Arkansas River side, in order to do that. We do not 
divert water just to give it to somebody else. What I am speaking of 
when I say “we’’, I am still a hick boy down here in the country. 

If this diversion is used to the full extent, it will take the waters at 
certain times of the year to a dangerous low point in the Roaring Fork 
River above Aspen. This project is planned to take water from the 
high flows in the South Fork of Hunter Creek and also from Line 
Creek, which is up here [indicating]; take that through this system, 
store it on the east side, and deliver it to the Twin Lakes people at 
such time as the flow is low and they might divert a low flow to the 
damage of the fishing in the Roaring Fork River. 

That is the es to the Roaring Fork River, and that is the basis 
of the allocation. And the allocation, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Aspinall, 
and gentlemen, is the cost of e nlarging the system to capture the water 
necessary to make this exchange. 

Mr. Dawson. Where does your fish and wildlife come in? 

Mr. Powe .t. It is all fish, sir. It is preservation of present fishing 
on this side of the mountain. That is a very popular and attractive 
fishing area. 


Mr. Asprnauu. I might observe at this moment: After they take 
the water, unless they make these arrangements to send some other 
water in place of it, there is no fish and wildlife left up there. The 
water once taken to the eastern slope dries up the headwaters of those 
streams. So what Mr. Powell is referring to as necessary improve- 
ment is that whi ch W ill bring water from the other watersheds so they 
can keep the fish life fairly good in the streams from which they have 


already taken the watel 
Mr. Dawson. That is the point I am getting at. It is my under- 
standing that the way this law was set up, the reasons for it was for 
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the benefits which a project of this kind would make for fish and 
wildlife. 

Mr. Powre.u. That is right, sir. 

Mir. Dawson. You are not making any benefit, you are just taking 
this from Government money to pay damages over there. 

Mr. Powe tu. No, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. In other words, you are taking the water out and 
killing the fish; so we have got to put up some money for it. 

Mr. Power... Sir, the Twin Lakes Canal & Reservoir Co., if you 
will pardon me, are taking the water out by their own right, and this 
project is returning the water to the river. Now there is no hindrance 
to private ditch companies to take all the water they wish under the 
State law. 

Now let’s not confuse. In this Fryingpan area up here we, by 
necotiation with the State of Colorado, and the Fish and Wildlife, 
leave in the river adequate water—TI say leave in the river adequate 
water—to take care of the fish and wildlife of that stream. 

Mr. AsprnaLut. Mr. Powell, was not the Twin Lakes diversion 
supposed to do that, too? Was not that the understanding that the 
people of the upper waters of Roaring Fork thought they had? 

Mr. Powe... I would prefer not to answei a question of that kind. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I cannot answer it either, but that is what they 
tell me. 

Mr. Powe t. I would rather someone else would answer it because 
my information, Mr. Aspinall, is limited to hearsay, and no direct 
investigation on my part. 

Mr. Dawson. I still am not convinced that this project is going to 
propagate fish and wildlife. I can see where you are going to destroy 
some of it and you want to replace some, but I do not think you are 
going to have any more fish or any more wildlife as a result of this 
project than you already have. 

Mr. Powe... That is a distinction, sir, that is a little hard to get. 
The Twin Lakes people are an independent concern. We do not de- 
stroy any fishing in our area. We merely take water over here to 
restore and prevent damage on the stream which the Twin Lakes 
pe ople 

Mr. Dawson. The point I am making is that you are doing it to 
prevent damage—— 

Mr. Powertu. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. Rather than propagating fish and wildlife. 

Mr. T. R. Wirmer (Department of Interior, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion). Mr. Dawson, with Mr. Powell’s permission, I can understand 
that there is a considerable problem policywise on this about which 
I won’t attempt to speak. But on the question of what the law 
presently is: The act of August 14, 1946, provides that the Secretary 
shall—and I emphasize the word “shall’’—allocate an appropriate 
portion of the cost of any project thereafter constructed under the 
reclamation laws to the preservation—I am quoting exactly—the 
preservation and propagation of fish and wildlife. 

There has been considerable discussion in the past as to whether 
that ought perhaps not to be limited to improvement in fish and wild- 
life conditions, but the record of that legislation, as well as its own 
terms, makes it clear, I believe, that it requires an allocation wherever 
damage to wildlife is prevented. 
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Mr. Dawson. In this instance then, instead of being propagation, 
it is preservation? 

Mr. Wirmer. I will let Mr. Powell speak as to what it is. I am 
merely saying that, whether it be preservation or propagation, the law, 
as it is presently written, requires a nonreimbursable alloc: ation. 

Mr. Dawson. I notice in the Bureau of the Budget’s report they 
also call attention to this fact—that there is question whether the 

allocation for fish and wildlife is a proper item. 

Mr. Wirmer. You may recall that a few years ago the Bureau of 
the Budget in reports on other bills was objecting to any allocation 
where it was for propagation, saying it was proper only for preservation. 
In this report, which I have not yet seen, apparently they are saying 
that a nonreimbursable allocation is appropriate and ji ustifiable only 
where it is propagation, not where it is preservation. The law, how- 
ever, covers both of them. 

[ am sorry to interrupt, but I thought this might help if I could get 
that on the record for you, sir. 

Mr. Powe tt. Is that adequate? 

Mr. Dawson. Did it answer it? No; it does not. But go ahead. 

Mr. Powerit. My statement will cover this repayment by the 
revenues of the project. 

This zero, that’s a million dollars down, and this red figure is the 
money collected for the operation and maintenance and replacement 
to keep the system in 100-percent working order. 

Going up, we have a total of revenue yearly of a little over $3 million. 

This group here [indicating] is the power investment, and this is the 
power inte rest. This shows a power investment of $41,945,000. 

(The chart was reversed by the witness.) 

I thought that thing looked funny. 

With very little difference as far as the O. & M. is concerned. 

This is the Collbran formula modified. There is no use to go into 
this further. They explained the 24 percent this morning much more 
effectively than I can. 

This is the power investment of $43,275,000, which includes the 
interest during construction at 24 percent. 

This vellow is the interest to the T reasury on the power investment 
over 50 years after the construction of the last plant in the amount of 
$33,133,000. 

Above here, running for 69 years, we have the payment by the 
farmers and by the district in the form of a tax of 1 mill in the total 
amount of $42,918,000, and that is the annual net amount of $622,000 
times approximately 70 years. 

Above this we have the municipal water investment of $33,808,000, 
which also includes the interest during construction. On that we 
have an interest payment of $28,508,237. 

Mr. Dawson. When is the principal paid back-in municipal power? 
[t looks like it goes beyond the 50-year period, does it not? I mean 
the municipal domestic water. 

Mr. Powe... It goes beyond. This is 50 years from the installa- 
tion of the last unit here, sir [indicating]. The distance from there to 
there is 50 years. The distance from the last installation in the power 
payout is 50 years. 

Mr. Dawson. Then your construction period on your power 
features is going to be much shorter than on your municipal water 
features? 
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Mr. Powg.u. Somewhat, sir. 

Now if you will notice the payment by these irrigation people and 
the district runs for 69 years, with a little tag out here in the 70th 
year. And after the power features are paid for, the municipal water 
features are paid for, there accrues from the municipal water revenues 
$6,738,000 which will help pay off the irrigation allocation. 

There are also power revenues of $25,472,000. ‘That liquidates the 
entire indebtedness, interest on these two items, the power and the 
municipal water, and the interest-free consideration for the amount 
allocated to the irrigation functions. 

After the 69th year this yellow indicates money returning to the 
Treasury in the amount of the income from the power features over 
and above the running expenses of the power p ant. 

I believe that is about as clear as I can make it 

Mr. AsPINALL. Mr. C ae 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. As saivall 

Mr. AsPINnALu. | mat like to ask Mr. Tomlinson or Mr. Witmer 
or Mr. Powell if it is possible to furnish this committee with copies of 
that graph figured as it has been figured in the modified oo pee 
formula, another graph made on the Collbran formula itself, and 
another graph which takes care of the interest component operation 
as we have been in the habit of see ing it. 

Mr. Tomurnson. Yes, sir, we will be glad to get that up. We may 
want to check with you to see exactly the formula in which you wish, 
that middle one. We will be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Aspinauu. I just want the middle one on the pure Collbran 
formula as you advised the way it operates. I think if we had that, 
then some of the questions that were asked this morning would get 
better answers than what we seem to have gotten. 

Mr. Tomuinson. Mr. Powell has, I think, substantially that infor- 
mation a here if you would like to see it now. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. It would not be any good to me unless I can sit 
down and see it. 

Mr. Tomutnson. We will supply it 

Mr. Harrison. You will present those, Mr. Tomlinson? 

Mr. Tomutnson. Yes, si 

(The requested graphs were furnished and are in the committee 
files 

Mr. Powe... Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Harrison. I| believe not. 

Mr. Powe tu. | will go on then to the matter of the ability and 
villingness of the farmer to pay for the project. 

I do not think it is necessary to—I will however if you desire 
reiterate the sources of revenue. 

This revenue, as I said, amounts to $622,000. It is payment for 
about 185,000 acre-feet of water, on the average, a year. That 
amount of water on 300,000 acres is six-tenths of an acre-foot. About 
seven inches deep. That is about equivalent to two irrigations. It 
is supplemental water. It is usually visible almost entirely at the 
beginning of the season. It can be depended on as far as the winter 
water is concerned. It will be lying in the Pueblo Reservior for use 
in that period of the farming season in eastern Colorado which is 
extremely dangerous to seed generation. We have very low rainfall 
and our snow water does not begin until almost the first of June. 
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Mr. Dawson. Do I understand you to say that six-tenths of a foot 
is Just enough for 2 irrigations? 

Mr. Powe tu. Yes, sir, and | might say it is supplemental water, 
and for 20 years it will take care of the shortage. 

Mr. Dawson. When you say 2 irrigations, do you mean 2 waterings 
on that land, where you turn the water loose? 

Mr. Powe i. Just about. 

Mr. Dawson. In other words, you take a fourth of an acre-foot 
at an irrigating? 

Mr. Powerit. Let me ask one of these dirt farmers. Where is 
one? 

Mr. Ryan. That is about right. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Harrison. When a question is answered from the back will the 
gentleman identify himself for the record? 

Mr. Ryan. I am Ted Ryan, farmer, Rocky Ford, Colo 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Dawson. In other words, you take a fourth of an acre-foot of 
water each irrigating on this land? 

Mr. Powetv. That is right, sir. We put 3 feet in a year, and that 
is about 6 or 7 or 8 irrigations. Is that not right? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Powx.u. I would like to have these dirt farmers verify this 

Mr. Dawson. That is an awful lot of water. 

Mr. Pown.t. It is a lot of water. It takes 30 inches of water to 
produce a farm crop in Illinois, but the Lord provides that. 

Mr. Dawson. There is a lot of difference between 30 inches of 
water when you are Revise acre-feet. I mean you take all that 
water at once and you flood it out on some land, and a quarter of an 
acre-foot of water is a lot of water that is put out there all in one 
flooding. 

Mr. Powe... Well, that is the generatpractice, sir 

Mr. Dawson. I have done a lot of irrigating out in my section of 
the country where we raise alfalfa and sugar beets, and we figure an 
acre-foot of water a vear, and we water about once a week. You can 
firure it out. 

Of course, it may be you have a different type of soil. 1 do not 
know. Maybe your water is a little drier up in Colorado than ours 

Mr. Powe.u. I am sure that we can furnish the information for 
you, Mr. Dawson. 

As I said, Mr. Dawson, in that country we will use about 18 inches 
in a year on the crop. Now, the difference between this 3 feet and a 
foot and a half on the crop is the losses from the headgate to the crop, 
a great deal of which is not lost, but which returns to the river. It is 
not a loss. 

This $622,000 of indicated repayment capacity, with exclusion of 
the collection from ad valorem tax, is the amount of ability to pay 
determined by a very extensive study participated in jointly by the 
Bureau of Reclamation employees in Pueblo and something over 300 
farmers in the valles _ These farmers are all located on the farms 
They made their own estimate of their repayment ability, and the 
figures that show in the report and this figure of $5.40 is the result of 
their work. 

The gentleman who will appear after me will verify their deter 
minations 





Ont 
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In compliance with the request of Mr. Saylor yesterday, I have 
prepared copies of the following statement showing, by items, the 
increase in project costs between October 1949 and January 1953. 


Fryingpan-Arkansas project costs 


























Total, Total, 
Feature October January 1953 
| 1949 index 
Aspen Dam and Reservoir ee mis aaa as —_ $6, 746, 000 $8, 102, 000 
gar Loaf and Reservoir k : — ; 6, 782, 000 7, 248, 000 
y Le m and Reservoir seundnieiuilie - = 9, 282, 000 10, 222, 000 
la Afterbay ! = a i ‘ 310, 000 
Pueblo Dam and Reservoir plbtntachabdaase 41, 524, 000 | 43, 453, 000 
Main purification plant 3 ‘ ionad otetaiid inne 7, 148, 000 
Pueblo pumping plant 2 ; Bowntahaateaueaaies ; é | 1, 470, 000 
Colorado Springs nping plant ? ; . ad . 155, 000 
Hunter Creek-A n Canal___.... he ea ie 190, 000 288, 000 
Hunter Creek extension cans pint dade . 280, 000 402, 000 
South side collection system..--_-. } . - 9, 243, 000 
North side collection system 3 j 20, 427, 000 { 21, 126, 000 
Fryingpan-Arkansas tunnel --- ae ee aid 8, 839, 000 10, 111. 000 
Snowden Canal ; j ne ; i eae 763, 000 | 792, 000 
Arkansas poms eat j | 
Elbert C: nal ou . cciiaaiaiiaaiah aman 1, 629, 000 1, 759, 000 
Ty : Lakes-Otero G anal. : ; eaatgacewoy 1, 148, 000 | 1, 623, 000 
Oter o-Wapaco Canal a ail : ha cS ‘ 1, 629, 000 2, 188, 000 
Wapaco diversion ! ae 5 a : : : 266, 000 
Wapaco-Princeton Canal... peonemers _ ; 2, 113, 000 2, 466, 000 
Chalk Creek diversion !__.-.. ‘ silences eles ate 4 aia 96, 000 
Princeton-Pancho Canal_-_.-_-_-- : cede 6 Scnee 5 alae 1, 532, 000 2, 023, 000 
Pancho-Salida Canal weed od di Ae ena, 2 1, 856, 000 | 2, 508, 000 
Oil Creek-Brush Hollow Canal 3_. . siltei aie a nnaedie l j 361, 000 
Puet lo water conduit 2 tad J d aauddous Midudie teak 18, 050, 000 | 1, 735, 000 
Arkansas Valley water conduit ?..................-...-..-.. edt al | || 10, 631, 000 
Powerplants pace setvbipasheesegeaenearoes 12, 578, 000 14, 917, 000 
Powerplant switchyards =e ie pind nil asad 3, 548, 000 | 3, 885, 000 
l'ransmission lines latte ee 7, 988, 000 | 5, 079, 000 
T'ranst on substations # pis csbween Te Plate 2, 091, 000 
General p . on ‘ , 173, 000 
)peration, maintenance and repair during construction §_..__-....- 536. 000 
Posh thanks <dedrekents asudeestbin pdirehedibendimicenebe a 147, 440, 000 172, 898, 000 


1 Distributed to power plants in October 1949 estimate. 

2 All consolidated as $18,050,000 in October 1949 price estimate. Now $21,500,000 
? Included in transmission facilities in October 1949 estimate. 

‘ Taken from various items above. 

5 Distributed in January 1953 estimate. 


June 8, 1953 


Unless there are some questions, I believe I have concluded. 
Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Powell. Mr. Powell’s prepared 
statement will be made a part of the record at this point. 
The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY BEN F. PoweELL, AREA ENGINEER, Upper ARKANSAS RIVER 
AREA, PuEBLO, COoLO., ON THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PrRogect, JUNE 1953 


t 


The Fyingpan-Arkansas project is a potential multiple-purpose self-contained 


water deveiopment locate j entirely within the State of Colorado. Because trans- 
ain diversion is involved, the project has features on both the west and 
east sides of the Cor tinental Divide. Principal purposes that would be served 
are: irrigation, munici i al water, hydro-electric power, flood control, and sediment 
control. Remrasti n and fish and wildlife benefits would also accrue. 

\n annual average of about 185,000 acre-feet of supplemental irrigation water 
would be provided at canal headgates in the Arkansas Valiey. This amount 
includes transmountain diversion of 69,200 acre-feet of project water from tribu- 
taries of the Fryingpan and Roaring Fork Rivers, an additional 14,900 acre-feet 
of water which would be imported annually by the Twin Lakes Co., conservation 
of flood flows in the Arkansas River, and regulation of winter flows. Reuse or 
return flows would, in effect, expand that water supply. This water would be 


mount 
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available to the 322,000 acres of presently irrigated lands which now suffer an 
average annual shortage of water estimated at 35 percent of headgate diversion 
requirements. With the additional supply, the shortage of water would be 
entirely eliminated in 17 years out of 34, and the average shortage would be 
reduced to about 16 percent. 

The amount of water now available for the 322,000 acres of irrigated lands 
varies considerably from year to year. Water shortages have occurred every 
year ranging from as high as 78 percent to as low as 3 percent of crop requirements. 
Seldom is the supply adequate for full crop production. The base flow of every 
stream in the valley is overappropriated. Enbancement of the irrigation water 
supply depends upon regulation of existing supplies for more efficient use, storage 
capacity for the conservation of excess flood flows, reservoir space for holdover 
storage, and new water supplies for which the only source is transmountain diver- 
sion from the Colorado River watershed. 

Present municipal water supplies are inadequate for continued population and 
industrial growth. In the Arkansas Valley towns the supplies are generally poor 
because of excessive hardness. ‘he project will provide about 15,000 acre-feet 
of municipal water annually to supplement the supplies of Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, and at least eight smaller communities in the Arkansas Valley where 
additional quantity and better quality water are urgently needed. 

En route to its ultimate users, the imported and regulated water would generate 
about 505 million kw.-hrs. of electric energy annually in hydroelectric plants. 
There is a ready and ever growing market for this energy. It is needed to meet the 
requirements of increasing uses of electric energy on farms and in cities and of 
mining and industrial expansion. 

Flood protection would be provided by the terminal eastern-sl ype reservoir 
which would eliminate about 66 percent of the probable annual flood damages in 
the valley between the Pueblo and John Martin Reservoirs. 

Sediment control and the preservation and propagation of fish and wildlife in 
certain areas would also be important and valuable contributions of the project. 


PROJECT PLAN 


The preceding purposes would be accomplished through the construction of: 
a) a system of about 50 miles of canals and tunnels on the western slope for the 
collection and movement of water from Hunter Creek and tributaries of the 


Fryingpan River; (b) Aspen Reservoir, with an active capacity of 28,000 acre-feet 


near the town of Aspen on the western slope to provide replacement water and 
water for future western-slope uses; (c) the 6-mile Fryingpan-Arkansas trans- 
mountain diversion tunnel; (d) enlargement of the existing Sugar Loaf and Twin 
Lakes Reservoirs and the construction of Pueblo Reservoir for a total eastern- 
slope storage capacity of 777,000 acre-feet; (e) diversion facilities to pick up 
Arkansas River flows; (f) a project power system comprising 60 miles of canals, 
7 powerplants having an installed capacity of 104,800 kw., 7 switchyards, 9 sub- 
stations, and necessary transmission lines; and (g) specific municipal water supply 
facilities for furnishing additional municipal water to Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Manzanola, Rocky Ford, La Junta, Las Animas, Lamar, Crowley, Wiley, and 
Eads. The project plan provides for the construction of the specific municipal 
supply works by the United States only after it is proved that construction by the 
communities themselves is unfeasible. 

The present plan for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is the culmination of 
many years of effort by residents of the Arkansas valley 

The need for supplemental irrigation and municipal water was demonstrated 
in the 1920’s. Various private plans for the importation of water were started, 
some were actually developed, but no overall plan could be devised because of the 
numerous complex problems involved. The severe drought of the 1930’s demon- 
strated the vulnerability of the Arkansas Valley and the urgent need for action. 
In 1936 the Bureau of Reclamation initiated a comprehensive survey of the Upper 
Arkansas River Basin to appraise needs and possible methods of alleviation. 
Early studies envisioned the importation of a relatively large quantity of Colorado 
River water into the Upper Arkansas Rasin. However, an inventory of resources, 
needs, and potential uses of water on the western slope had not then been made 
in fact it has not been completed to this date. Consequently, it was deemed 
expedient to develop a self-contained plan which would divert only a minimum 
amount of critically needed water that was assuredly beyond the requirements 
of the western slope and yet have a project that could fit into a much larger 
development should such expansion ever come to pass. The present plan is the 
result. 
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The project has been designed to obtain maximum values for each dollar of 
investment. This has been accomplished by designing features for multiple uses 
and planning for coordinated and integrated operations. The interrelationship 
of operations is demonstrated by the need for interconnection of the hydroelectric 
plants. These plant interconnections will enable the operation of reservoirs in 
such a manner as to insure maximum generation consistent with optimum water 
supply for irrigation. Interconnections with adjacent power systems will also 
be required to assure an uninterrupted flow of energy to the power markets. Only 
the municipal water supply phase of the project is susceptible of complete separa- 
tion without jeopar’ izing the other purposes. In the event that construction of 
specific municipal water facilities should be deferred, the water can be used for 
irrigation. The other phases of the project—irrigation, power, flood control, 
sediment control—are so closely tied together in features and operation that 
elimination of all or parts of any one function would have a profound effect upon 
the others. This project is a true multiple-purpose development 

Prior to completion of the planning report by the Bureau of Reclamation, a 
State policy and review committee was appointed by the Colorado Water Con- 
servation Board to study the proposed project plan. The committee was com- 
posed of representatives of the conservation board, the Colorado Game and Fis! 
Commission, western Colorado, the Arkansas Vallev, and the city of Colorado 
Springs. The committee approved the proposed diversion and recommended 
certain principles of project operation which have been made a part of Senate 
Document No. 106, 82d Congress, 2d session. 

The planning report bas been officially reviewed by States in the Colorado 
River Basin, by Kansas and by affected Federal agencies. Colorado approved 
the proposed development conditioned upon compliance with the operating 
principles mentioned above and upon changing the name to the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. The States of Kansas, Arizona, California, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming have no objection to the authorization and construction of the project 
Views and comments of the various Federal agencies are generally favorable 
some agencies recommended refinements or offered suggestions all of which have 
been considered in the revised report. Concerned Federal field agencies offered 
comments on the preliminary draft of the report which were considered in com- 
ing the project report 











COSTS AND BENEFITS 


Kstimated project construction costs have been adiusted upward for price 
changes from the $147,440,000 based upon October 1949 prices shown in the 
basic report to $172,898,000 based upon January 1953 prices. Estimated annual 


operation, maintenance, and replacement costs are $1,313,000—a sum sufficient 
to operate and sustain the project facilities 

Benefits will accrue to the functions of irrigation, municipal and industrial 
water supply, power, flood control, fish and wildlife conservation and propagation, 
and sediment retention. Irrigation aspects include supplemental water supplies 
conservation and use of flood flows, reregulation and more timely use of water 
now used for winter irrigation, and reuse of return flows from both irrigation and 
1unicipal Water supplies 

Annual irrigation benefits have been evaluated in two categories—direct 
benefits in the form of increased net farm income amounting to $1,598,000 annuaily 
and indirect benefits in the form of increased income stemming from the marketing 
und processing of farm commodities and from increased purcl by the irriga 

farmers. These indirect benefits are estimated at $2,757,000 annually) 

Che irrigation benefits are based upon a prospective agricultural price index of 
215 and parity at 100 percent 
Municipal water supply benefits total $1,662,000 annually and are derived from 
analysis of the costs of developing and operating an alternative single-purpose 
nunicipal water supply system 

Annual power benefits of $2,702,000 represent the value of project power i1 
the area to be served 
Flood control benefits in the reach of the Arkansas River between Pueblo and 

ervoir were evaluated by the Corps of Engineers and total 


on the basis of prospective future prices. (Engineering News 
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slope features of $2,830,000 are supportable for the mitigation of existing and 
future losses occurring from present diversions of water. 

Annual sediment retention benefits of $141,000 are of relatively small magnitude 
They represent savings of annual costs of cleaning and maintaining existing 
canals and diversion works due to less sediment deposition and the prolongatiot 
of the useful life of exising downstream reservoirs. 

The ratio of total benefits to total annual project costs is 1.48:1.00. It 
significant that the sum of the direct benefits alone is sufficient to support all 
project costs. 


s 


COST ALLOCATION 


The total estimated project construction costs have been allocted to all functions 
served except sediment control. The allocation to fish and wildlife is limited 
the incremental costs of $2,830,000 for features on the western sope that will 





mitigate losses. Allocations to the remaining purposes have been made by 
widely used alternative justifiable exp iture method. Its application results 
allocations of costs to each function which cover the cost of including 


function in the multiple-purpose project and which share equitably in bot! 
nt costs and in the savings arising in the combination of multiple pur 


rhe allocations follow: 


Function {ilocatic 
Lrrigation $75, 128, 000 
Power... 11. 945, 000 
Municipal water... --- 32, 654, 000 

Total reimbursable 149, 727, 000 
Flood control 4 20, 341, 000 
Fish and wildlife - - 2, 830, 000 

Total nonreimbursable 23, 171, 000 

Total construction cost_ ; : 172, 898, 000 


REVENUES 


The plan of project operation calls for the formation under provisions of Col- 
orado law of a water conservancy district which would contract with the Govern- 
ment for the payment of project services performed in the collection, storage, 
regulation, and release of water. Supplemental irrigation water at specified 
rates would be released to the district at reservoir outlets, or possibly along the 
river, depending upon circumstances. ‘The basic report proposed a rate of $3.60 
per acre-foot at or above the Pueblo Reservoir. This rate has been determined 
to be within the payment capacity of the water users on the basis of agricultural 
prices prevailing during the period 1939-44 when the agricultural price index 
averaged 144. It is proposed that the contract with the conservancy district 
will contain provisions for varying annual water charges in accordance with 
agricultural prices. That provision together with the assumption that the future 
agricultural price index will be 215 rather than 144 will result in adjustment of 
the basic rate per acre-foot of water from $3.60 to $5.40 

Under contractual arrangements the conservancy district would assume re- 
sponsibility for the delivery of irrigation water. This district or possibly an- 
other entity would contract with the Government for Federal construction of the 
specific municipal water system, for district operation and maintenance of that 
system, and for delivery of water from the joint water supply system. There will 
also be other sources of annual revenue; proceeds from an ad valorem tax levied 
by the conservancy district on taxable property benefited by the project, a service 
‘harge for the storage of the additional Twin Lakes irrigation water, service 
charges for the reregulation of water supplies now used for winter irrigation, and 
a service charge for project storage of the additional water of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp. which is included with municipal supplies for payout analysis. 
Estimated annual project revenues for irrigation, power, and municipal and 
industrial water are summarized in the table on the following page. 
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REVENUES 


Function and source of revenue 
Annual amount 


Irrigation and district: payout analysis 
Project water (56,700 acre-feet. at $5.40)_.___________- secon $306, 180 
Twin Lakes service (12,500 acre-feet at $3) Silat tse hi enais 37, 500 
Regulation of winter water (74,000 acre-feet at $2.25)________- 166, 500 


District tax ($198,306,000 at 1 mill minus 10 percent) - oi 


178, 475 
: 688, 655 
senc |) 67,000 


Subtotal 
Less O. M. & R 





Net irrigation revenues (rounded) ________- 3 vases 622, 000 

Power 
370,000,000 kilowatt hours at 5.5 mills____ ’ ..-- 3,035, 000 
97,200,000 kilowatt hours at 3.5 mills____ ’ Oia sol 340, 200 
Subtotal . ces .-. 2,875, 200 
Less O. M. & R ‘4 ‘ : _... —870, 800 


Net power revenues (rounded) 1, 504, 400 


Municipal and industrial water supply: 


Municipal supplies (38,000 acre-feet at various rates = 1, 476, 410 
C. F. & I. (4,000 acre-feet at $2) : 8, 000 
Subtotal : 7 See 
Less O. M. & R aaa a 420, 220 
Net municipal water revenues (rounded) =e : : 1, 064, 190 
Total annual net project revenue : : 3, 190, 590 


The revised report shows a repayment procedure which would provide permit 
project payment under the following assumption: interest during construction is 
added as a cost to the allocations of both power and municipal water supply; 
also, the interest rate of 24 percent is applied in the amortization of the power and 
municipal water investments. On this basis, the power investment could be re- 
tired in 44 years after the last unit is completed and the municipal water invest- 
ment could be repaid in 50 years after the last facility is completed. None of the 
interest components would be used to assist in payment of the irrigation invest- 
ment. Instead, the revenues from the irrigation beneficiaries would be applied 
for a period of 69 years, full net power revenues would be applied against irriga- 
tion costs beginning in the 53d year of study and extending through the 69th 
year and full municipal water supply revenues would be applied beginning in the 
63d year and ending in the 69th year. A small portion of net power revenues in 
the 70th year would be necessary to compete the repayment of the irrigation 
investment. 

After retirement of investments the continuing annual net power revenues 
would accrue to the United States Treasury throughout the remaining useful life 
of the project works. 

The Fryingpan-Akransas project is feasible from an engineering standpoint, its 
services and products are vitally needed in the area to be served, and its revenues 
will return all reimbursable costs within a reasonable period of years. 


Mr. Harrison. Judge Chenoweth, who is next? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Our next witness is Mr. Royce J. Tipton, con- 
sulting engineer of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, an 
engineer of wide water experience whose qualifications to speak on 
water matters are generally recognized and accepted. 

Mr. AsprinaLtt. And when my colleague said ‘‘wide’’ he means 
international? 

Mr. Cuenowetn. That is right. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. ROYCE J. TIPTON, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Tipron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Royce Tipton, consulting engineer with offices in Denver, 
Colo. In addition to operating as an independent consulting engi- 
neer, I am a principal in, and at the moment president of, three 
engineering corporations which are engaged in water development 
work in the United States, Columbia, Venezuela, and Pakistan. 

Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a statement which I will not read 
in order to conserve the time of the committee. The statement does 
have some material in it that has not been presented by other witnesses 
but it also has some material that constitutes duplication. 

So I would like to submit the statement for the record and merely 
make a brief oral statement and answer questions. 

Mr. Harrison. That will be done without objection. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Tipton follows :) 


STATEMENT SUPPORTING THE PROPOSED FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS WATER 
DEVELOPMENT By Royce J. Tipton 


My name is Royce J. Tipton. Iam a consulting engineer with offices in Denver, 
Colo. In addition to operating as an independent consulting engineer, I am a 
principal in, and at the moment president of, three engineering corporations which 
are engaged in water development work in the United States, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Pakistan. 

I have been identified as an engineer in varying capacities with the water 
development of the State of Colorado and the problems incident thereto since 
1924. I have been consulting engineer for the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board continuously since its creation in 1937. 

For more than 50 years continuous and strenuous efforts have been made by 
irrigation and municipal interests in the Arkansas Valley in Colorado to build 
works which would provide needed supplemental water supplies. Since about 
1925, I personally have been identified in various capacities with most of those 
efforts. Because of my personal knowledge of conditions in the Arkansas River 
Basin in Colorado, I can assure the committee that the need for the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas transmountain diversion project is great, not only to provide water for 
supplemental irrigation but to provide an additional supply for the future growth 
of the towns in the valley. Even when the project is completed the additional 
usable water made available by it will supply only about one-half of the irrigation 
shortages now being experienced by the lands irrigated by canals diverting from 
the main stream. 

I wish to quote from a paper which I prepared in 1950 on water supply and water 
use problems in Colorado, which is particularly applicable to irrigation develop- 
ment in the Arkansas River Basin: 

“The evolution of irrigation in Colorado has passed through numerous well- 
defined stages of development, the more modern stages of which may be classified 
as follows: First, the sporadic attempts by the early pioneers to divert water 
through small ditches for the irrigatlon of small fields adjacent to the streams for 
the production of those foodstuffs which found a ready sale in the early mining 
camps of the State. 

“Second, the later developments through community effort, such as the Greeley 
and Fort Collins colonies, whereby larger ditches were laid out and constructed 
for diverting water from the streams and conveying it to the uplands adjacent 
thereto, thus covering large areas of land previously considered to be infertile and 
valueless. These enterprises required much ingenuity, a strong community 
spirit, and fortitude to overcome almost insurmountable obstacles. 

“The third phase in the development of irrigation in the State required greater 
wealth than was available locally. As a result, large sums of out-of-State capital 
were invested by corporations in enlarging some of the canal systems previously 
constructed, and in constructing new systems for diverting still larger quantities 
of water for reclaiming still larger areas of benchlands. Many of these ventures 
resulted in a loss to the investor, with the result that in succeeding years practically 
all of the canal systems became the property of the individual water users through 
the formation of mutual companies. 
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‘The fourth phase of development resulted when the basic flows of the streams 
became Overappropriated. The available water supplies at certain seasons of the 
year were entirely inadequate to supply the needs of the canals, while at other 
seasons of the year large quantities of water wasted down the river into adjoining 
States. To correct this condition, storage reservoirs were constructed to regulate 
the flow of the streams. As the financing of such developments was beyond the 
ability of the individual, community effort was again resorted to. Legislation was 
enacted which provided for the creation of irrigation districts. Other legislation 
was passed which enabled a community of landowners to issue certificates of 
indebtedness in the form of bonds for use in financing these larger enterprises.”’ 

Development of the water supplies of the Arkansas River in Colorado com- 
menced in the 1850’s and proceeded rapidly until the beginning of the present 


century. Some years before that time all of the basic water supplies of the river 
had been appropriated and the need for providing supplemental water supplies 
became apparent. The first phase of this development was the construction of 
reservoirs during the 1890’s and early 1900’s when some 38 reservoirs with an 
aggregate storage capacity of 634,000 acre-feet were constructed. During that 
period all reservoirs feasible of construction without Federal aid were constructed 
Interests in the valley then began to look to transmountain diversions as the next 

ost feasible source of supplemental water supply. Six small ones diverting an 
average of 7,000 acre-feet r year and having a potential of 13,000 acre-feet per 
vear had been constructed by 1935 

Studies were made by the Colorado State engineer of the Taylor Park and 
rennessee Pass transmountain diversion projects. These studies were completed 
in 1926. The most feasible of these two projects, the Taylor Park, which would 


have diverted 120,000 acre-feet of water per annum and for which there was much 
support in the Arkansas River Basin, finally became infeasible upon the authoriza- 
tion of the Taylor Park Reservoir for the benefit of the Uncompahgre project on 
the western slope. 

Immediately after the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was created, one of 
the major irrigation entities of the Arkansas River Basin, the Twin Lakes Reser- 
voir & Canal Co., in 1932 obtained a loan from that agency for the construction 
of the Independence Pass transmountain diversion. This project was completed 
in 1935. Its diversions have averaged about 35,000 acre-feet per year, but it has 
a potential of about 53,000 acre-feet per year. 

In the meantime, incident to the so-called 308 studies conducted by the Corps 
of Engineers, there was studied cooperatively by that agency and the State of 
Colorado the Caddoa Reservoir which was subsequently authorized and con- 
structed. It has been in operation since 1943. This adds 655,000 acre-feet to the 
total reservoir capacity of the basin, making a total of 1,289,000 acre-feet. 

All of the supplemental water projects have been constructed by specific ditch 
companies or for specific areas and do not, and were not intended to, eliminate the 
basin-wide shortages in water supply which exist. There still exists in the 
\rkansas River Basin a great need for additional supplemental water supplies to 
take care of existing shortages. I wish again to quote from the above-mentioned 
paper which I prepared on water supply and water use problems in Colorado: 

“‘A new era in water development has commenced which involves the construc- 
tion of multiple-purpose projects to supply new lands with irrigation water and 
to provide supplemental water supplies for existing irrigated land and, in some 
cases, to make more useful the water that is already being used. Such projects 
include not only features for supplying irrigation water but also for generating 
hydroelectric energy, for flood control, and for other benefits. The remaining 
projects are so expensive and so involved both from a physical standpoint and 
from the standpoint of human relations that they are beyond the ability of indi- 
vidual irrigation districts or mutual ditch companies to construct. It is also 
beyond their ability, acting alone, to resolve many of the human relations prob- 
lems which must be resolved before such projects can go to construction. Whole 
river basins or major portions thereof, including the municipalities and all in- 
dustries that will be benefited by such developments, will be called upon to pay 
their fair proportion of the costs of such projects. Both the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Corps of Engineers are being utilized to investigate such major 
projects in Colorado, and to prepare plans and specifications and supervise the 
construction of those which have been authorized for construction by those 
agencies. The Colorado Water Conservation Board, created by special act in 
1937, is actively cooperating with the Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps of 
Engineers, and other governmental agencies, as well as State agencies and various 
local organizations, in planning the water development program for Colorado.” 

The Arkansas River Basin is now entering this new era of water development, 
Studies of various transmountain diversion possibilities have gone forward with 
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the help of the Bureau of Reclamation. These studies resulted in the crystallizing 
of plans for the project which is being considered by this committee at this time. 
Because of problems that arise in Colorado between west slope and east slope 
interests in connection with projects intended to transport water from the tribu- 
taries of the Colorado River to the east slope, the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board created a policy and review committee to review the plans of the Bureau 
of Reclamation as they were being developed for the Fryingpan-Arkansas trans- 
mountain diversion project. Western slope interests and eastern slope interests 
were represented on this policy and review committee, which in turn caused to 
be created an engineering advisory committee composed of engineers repre- 
senting both slopes, the Bureau of Reclamation, and the State of Colorado. As 
representative of the State of Colorado, I served as chairman of this engineering 
advisory committee. 

The engineering advisory committee reviewed in detail the original estimates 
of water supply made by the Bureau of Reclamation and the manner of operating 
the project. It also made detailed original studies as to the amount of replace- 
ment storage capacity required on the western slope to permit the free operation 
of the project without adverse effect to west slope interests. Incident to those 
studies there was taken into full consideration the recommendations made by 
the State game and fish department and the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service concerning the amounts of water that should be left in the west slop« 
streams immediately below the places where the intercepting canals of the pro- 
posed project would divert from those streams, and the amount of water that 
should be left at lower points on the stream. In order to satisfy the recom- 
mendations of both those agencies, the project plan was modified by extending 
its collection system to intercept the runoff from additional drainage areas 

It has been estimated that the headgate river requirements of the canals divert- 
ing from the main stream of the Arkansas in Colorado were 983,000 acre-feet 
per year for the period 1911 to 1942, and that the historical effective headgat 
diversions for the same period were 643,000 acre-feet. Shortages occurred every 
year, and at times were as great as 80 percent of the required supply. The mean 
annual shortage was estimated at 340,000 acre-feet. 

All of the cities on the main river from Pueblo to the State line, as well as some 
of the cities on tributaries, such as Colorado Springs, are at the present time 
short of water. The quality of water utilized by some of the cities is extremely 
poor. The needs of the principal cities in the area which can be supplied wit! 
water by the project are shown in the following table. The indicated quantities 
would take care of present shortages and also provide sufficient supplies to take 
care of the reasonable future growth of the cities. In the case of all of the cities 
listed, except Colorado Springs and Pueblo, project water would replace entirely 
the present source of supply because of the poor quality of water now being utilized, 


Additional water supply needed Acre-feet 
Town: per year 

Colorado Springs i 5, 231 
ENING, xs os a ee 6 Cede maces R ; 4,574 
Manzanola : ‘ z= 139 
Crowley -- --- ; : : ; ea 96 
Rocky Ford_-- ‘ é Rea ete er ; : 1, 598 
a eunta. ....... hie re anes sii lee earraks eae 2, 450 
Las Animas-_------- =m og 937 
ee oe. woe Usa ca eee aie bac : aoe! es? 105 
MTL, Uitte lon asa Sueecees ener ; 3 ul S 65 
Lamar ped eA Jt eoeg 2, 150 

DL, WAAL al Ada aides daphDawabe Wels aay ae 17, 345 


The engineering advisory committee concluded that the gross water supply that 
could be diverted by the project would average 69,200 acre-feet. It estimated 
that the total gross water supplies that would be made available by the project, 
including unused floodwaters and the storage of some water which is now ineffi- 
ciently used for direct diversions in the wintertime, and usable return flow of 
project water, would be 219,100 acre-feet, of which there would be a usable head- 
gate supply of 184,600 acre-feet for irrigation purposes and 17,000 acre-feet for 
municipal purposes, 

After the project goes into operation it is estimated that there will still remain 
a residual mean annual shortage of water supplies for the lands irrigated from 
the main stem of the Arkansas of 155,000 acre-feet, 
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In order to protect west slope potential uses of water which might be impaired 
by the operation of a transmountain diversion, the Water Conservancy Act of 
Colorado provides the following which also is incorporated in the rules for oper- 
ating the project, which were agreed upon by west slope and east slope interests: 

‘“* * * ‘Provided, however, That any works or facilities planned and designed 
for the exportation of water from the natural basin of the Colorado River and 
its tributaries in Colorado, by any district created under this chapter, shall be 
subject to the provisions of the Colorado River compact and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, as amended; that any such works or facilities shall be designed, 
constructed, and operated in such a manner that the present appropriations of 
water, and in addition thereto prospective uses of water for irrigation and other 
beneficial consumptive-use purposes, including consumptive uses for domestic, 
mining and industrial purposes, within the natural basin of the Colorado River 
in the State of Colorado, from which water is exported, will not be impaired nor 
increased in cost at the expense of the water users within the said natural basin; 
and that the facilities and other means for the accomplishment of said purpose 
shall be incorporated in, and made a part of, any project plans for the exporta- 
tion of water from said natural basin in Colorado’.”’ 

The facility that could best accomplish this purpose is a rep! .cement reservoir 
to be located about 1 mile above the city of Aspen, Colo. The total capacity of 
this proposed reservoir is 28,000 acre-feet which is much greater than the true 
replacement requirement. By studying the water supply and the operation of 
the project, the engineering advisory committee found the following to be the 
necessary increments of replacement capacity and desirable increments of capacity 
for other purposes: 





Capacity 
Replacement purposes: in acre-feet 
1. Fryingpan-Arkansas project, summer diversions__..._-.-------- 3, 100 
2. Ultimate Twin Lakes diversions (Independence Pass)_-.....-.-- 6, 100 
3. Noncontingent replacement capacity ----..--.---------- 9, 200 
4. Difficult Creek (an increment of water which in the future might 
be transported from the Roaring Fork watershed to the Gunni- 
son for ultimate transmountain diversion to the Arkansas)... 2, 100 
5. Possible winter diversions by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project._.. 5, 000 
6. Contingent replacement_-___-- ~~~ ---- Secdiensdshtelie oi aie 
——— eee 
i Total replacement capacity —___- ; cn oad iesaeennieeee 
Other purposes: 
8. Supply natural shortages of water supply at or near Aspen__.-- 6, 100 
9. Supply possible future industrial uses_-- - -- ee 
10. Total for other purposes- - - aT mtios beeen ae 
11. Total for all uses___- oe = sil eS ne ates en ear 
ea ie eens bate sistas eae 3, 900 
13. Total capacity - = ee 


The first increment of replacement capacity, 3,100 acre-feet, is necessary to 
permit the project to divert all of the water available to it during the summer 
period without interfering with present or future uses below the points of diversion 
on the western slope. 

The existing Independence Pass, or Twin Lakes, transmountain diversion can- 
not divert all of the water physically available to the system at present because of 
interference at certain times of the year with prior uses on the western slope. 
Because of the value of imported water for the generation of energy by the project, 
it was deemed economical to provide sufficient replacement storage capacity in the 
Aspen Reservoir to permit the diversion of the total amount of water physically 
available to the Independence Pass transmountain diversion. In order to do 
this, it was found that 6,100 acre-feet of replacement capacity would be required 
in the Aspen Reservoir. 

The total of these two replacement items, amounting to 9,200 acre-feet, repre- 
sents the true noncontingent replacement capacity of the reservoir. 

With respect to the operation of the existing Independence Pass transmountain 
diversion, one feature of the project plan contemplates that there will be left in 
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the tributaries of the Roaring Fork below the collection system of the Independence 
Pass project sufficient water to take care of fish requirements, this water to be 
replaced in the Twin Lakes Reservoir by water diverted from the Fryingpan. 
This arrangement will require an agreement between the entity financing the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project and the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., the 
owners and operators of the Independence Pass project. 

Prior studies of transmountain diversions made by the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation indicated that, if a diversion is constructed sometime in the future 
from the Gunnison River to the Arkansas River, it would be practicable and 
desirable to divert some of the water from Difficult Creek which is a tributary of 
the Roaring Fork into the Gunnison River Basin and thence into the Arkansas 
River Basin. An increment of replacement capacity amounting to 2,100 acre- 
feet was provided in Aspen Reservoir to replace the amount of water that might 
be diverted from Difficult Creek during those periods when there would otherwise 
be a conflict with interests in the Roaring Fork Basin and on the main stem of the 
Colorado River. 

It is improbable that it will be feasible to operate the Fryingpan collection 
system during winter periods; however, to take care of the possible contingency 
that winter operation might become feasible, 5,000 acre-feet of replacement 
capacity was provided in the Aspen Reservoir to eliminate the adverse effect of 
the winter diversions on possible future industrial development on the Colorado 
River below the mouth of the Roaring Fork. There has therefore been provided 
7,100 acre-feet of what I choose to call contingent replacement capacity, which 
may never be utilized for that purpose. This results in a total replacement 
capacity, both contingent and noncontingent, of 16,300 acre-feet. 

Studies were made to determine the amount of reservoir capacity required to 
take care of natural shortages at or near Aspen. Assuming the full use of water 
now decreed in that area, it was found that 6,100 acre-feet of reservoir capacity 
would be required to take care of such shortages during the year of lowest runoff 
of the study period. Another increment of capacity, 1,700 acre-feet, was added 
to supply possible future industrial purposes. These 2 items amount to a total 
of 7,800 acre-feet of capacity. That portion of the contingent replacement 
capacity in the reservoir which in the future might not be required for replacement 
purposes can also be used for other purposes. . 

The total required capacity for all the uses which I have described is 24,100 
acre-feet, which may be compared with the 28,000 acre-foot capacity that will be 
provided in the reservoir. It was the conclusion of the Engineering Advisory 
Committee, and it is my conclusion, that the 28,000 acre-feet of capacity to be 
provided for in the Aspen Reservoir is more than ample for replacement purposes. 

I have had my office review in detail the unit prices used by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in estimating the cost of construction of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
transmountain diversion project. In general, it is our conclusion that the unit 
prices are adequate, based on present-day construction costs. 

It is my conclusion, after having been intimately identified with the evolution 
of the project as a member of the Engineering Advisory Committee of the 
Policy and Review Committee, that the project is well conceived from an engi- 
neering standpoint, and that it will provide the maximum possible benefits from 
the water supplies made available by it. The project is multiple- i oe the 
benefits that will result from its operation include the generation of hydroelectric 
energy, the provision of supplemental irrigation water supplies and needed 
municipal water supplies, the reduction of flood damages between Pueblo and 
the Caddoa Reservoir, and the prolongation of the life of some of the lower reser- 
voirs by silt detention in the Pueblo unit of the project. From the standpoint 
of need for the project, and the engineering feasibility of it, I strongly urge 
its authorization. 

Mr. Tipton. I would like to indicate to the members of the com- 
mittee the work that the interests in the Arkansas River Basin have 
done in their own behalf over a long period of years. 

The Arkansas River Basin as a as an all-eastern slope basin of 
Colorado developed very rapidly in the 1870’s, 1880’s and 1890's. 
Before the beginning of the century all the basic water supplies were 
appropriated and being utilized. Great need developed at that time 
for supplemental water supplies. The logical source of such sup- 
plies was the construction and operation of reservoirs to store flood- 
waters to make those waters available when the natural water supply 
was short. 
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Such development did take place in the Arkansas River Basin by 
private initiative, community effort, and during the 1890’s and early 
1900’s there were some 38 reservoirs with an aggregate storage 
capacity of 634,000 acre-feet constructed. By that time all of the 
storage potential that was within the ability of the private interests 
to construct had been constructed. There was still great need for 
supplemental water supplies for the area then being irrigated. It 
has already been testified to by another witness that “there has been 
an actual decline in the irrigated area in the valley because of short- 
age of water. 

The next most feasible source of supplemental water supplies was 
the bringing into the area of water from west slope streams, water 
from the Colorado River Basin. Again by private initiative, and 
community effort, water was sought from that source. Six small 
diversions, diverting an aggregate of 7,000 acre-feet per year having a 
potential of 13,000 acre-feet had been constructed by 1935. 

The State engineer in cooperation with local interests engaged in 
stuides of diversions of greater capacity. One, the Taylor Park, 
which, if it had been constructed—and it would have been except for 
an incident I will describe to the committee—would have diverted 
120,000 acre-feet per year. There was considerable support in the 
valley for that diversion and plans were being made to finance it when 
there was authorized for construction the Taylor Park Reservoir on 
the same stream from which the diversion would have been made 
which made that diversion infeasible. 

Immediately after the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
created the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. sought funds and 
obtained them for constructing what is known as Independence Pass 
transmountain diversion about which much has been said here and | 
will not go into it except to clear up some phases about which there is 
some confusion. 

I want to clear up some dates on that. The funds were obtained in 
1932, the project was completed in 1935. 

It has diverted an average of 35,000 acre-feet per annum and has 
a potential of 53,000 acre-feet. 

In the meantime the so-called 308 studies were bemg prosecuted over 
the country by the Corps of Engineers. <A ‘308’ study was made of 
what is now the Caddoa Reservoir in Colorado, and there was then 
constructed the first federally financed project in the eastern slope of 
Colorado, the Caddoa Reservoir with a capacity of 655,000 acre-feet 
which makes a total reservoir capacity in the basin of 1,289,000 acre- 
feet. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Are there any irrigation benefits from the Caddoa 
Reservoir? 

Mr. Trpron. Yes, large. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. And, Mr. Tipton, have those ever been chargeable 
to the users? 

Mr. Tipron. Never. That was a 100 percent gift to Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnautu. The reason I ask this is that I] agree with you in that 
everything that has becn done in the Arkansas River practically has 
been done by private enterprise, but that is true in northeastern 
Colorado, it is true in western Colorado, and it is true in practically 
every other Western State that I know anything about. Folks in 
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Arkansas Valley are no different than anybody else except that they 
have expended all of their efforts and all of their possibilities as to the 
development of their own area. 

lhey do not have the money to go further and they must come to 
the Federal Government to do it; is that correct? 

Mr. Trpron. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprnauu. And they have received benefits down there directly 
and indirectly by the use of Government money, all of which is 
nonreimbursable. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Mr. Treron. The Caddoa Reservoir is located immediately below 
the town of Las Animas on the Arkansas River in Colorado, and a 
short distance above the town of Lamar. It is a multiple-purpose 
reservoir and has a capacity of 655,000 acre-feet of which 400,000 
acre-feet is for regulatory purposes for the benefit of water users both 
in Colorado and Kansas. It provides only supplemental water sup- 
plies. There has been no new land irrigated as a result of it. The 
other 255,000 acre-feet is for flood control. 

Mr. Dawson. And none of that was reimbursable? 

Mr. Tipton. No, sir. There were two projects of the same nature 
that were authorized for construction at about the same time as PWA 
projects, the Caddoa in the Arkansas Valley and Conchas project 
on the Conchas River, in New Mexico. 

Those are the only two in the United States that I know of with 
that kind of history. 

To answer somewhat more fully or comment somewhat more fully 
on Congressman Aspinall’s statement about the need for Federal 
funds for further irrigation development of the Colorado, I would like 
to read an excerpt from a paper I prepared 3 or 4 years ago on water- 
use problems in Colorado. It does appear in this statement that I 
filed. This applies to the Arkansas River Basin and the present 
situation. 

I quote: 

A new era in water development has commenced which involves the construction 
of multiple-purpose projects to supply new lands with irrigation watcr and to 
provide supplemental water supplies for existing irrigated land and, in some cases, 
to make more useful the water that is already being used. Such projects include 
not only features for supplying irrigation water but also for generating hydro- 
electric energy, for flood control, and for other benefits. The remaining projects 
are SO expensive and so involved both from a physical standpoint and from the 
standpoint of human relations that they are beyond the ability of individual 
irrigation districts or mutual ditch companies to construct. It is also beyond 
their ability, acting alone, to resolve many of the human relations problems which 
must be resolved before such projects can go to construction. Whole river basins 
or major portions thereof, including the municipalities and all industries that 
will be benefited by such developments, will be called upon to pay their fair 
proportion of the costs of such projects. Both the Bureau of Reclamation and 
and the Corps of Engineers are being utilized to investigate such major projects 
in Colorado, and to prepare plans and specifications and supervise the construction 
of those which have been authorized for construction by those agencies. The 
Colorado Water Conservation Board, created by special act in 1937, is actively 
cooperating with the Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps of Engineers and other 
governmental agencies, as well as State agencies and various local organizations, 
in planning the water development program for Colorado. 

So it is that era in which the Arkansas River Basin finds itself and 
as a result of the situation it asked several years ago aid from the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Because of the east slope-west slope situa- 
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tion there was created by the Colorado Water Conservation Board 
the Policy and Review-Committee about which much has been said 
by other witnesses. 

I was a member of that committee. The committee, in turn, caused 
to be created an engineering advisory committee. I was chairman of 
that committee. The engineering advisory committee as the plans 
for the project were being evolved by the Bureau of Reclamation kept 
in close touch with the Bureau. ‘Tt made a number of suggestions. 
The Policy and Review Committee had the full benefit of the advice 
from many agencies including the game and fish agencies of Colorado 
and of the United States. As a result of the apparent requirements 
for the fish, certain changes were made in the plans of the project. 

The engineering advisory committee reviewed the water supply for 
the project, suggested certain modifications in figures, reviewed the 
amount of the estimate on hydroelectric energy, reviewed the needs 
for the water on the east slope, and went into great detail in deter- 
mining the need for replacement reservoir capacity on the western 
~ 

e have, in the State of Colorado, what we call a Water Conserva- 
i l  Dietont Act. In order to protect the west slope, potential water 
use which might be impaired by the operation of the transmountain 
diversion the Water Conservancy Act of Colorado provides the follow- 
ing which also is incorporated in the rules for operating the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project which were agreed upon by west slope and east slope 
interests. 

| am reading from page 7 of my prepared statement: 

* * * Provided, however, That any works or facilities planned and designed for 
the exportation of water from the natural basin of the Colorado River and its 
tributaries in Colorado, by any district created under this chapter, shall be subject 
to the provisions of the Colorado River compact and the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act, as amended; that any such works or facilities shall be designed, constructed 
and operated in such a manner that the present appropriations of water, and in 
addition thereto prospective uses of water for irrigation and other beneficial con- 
sumptive-use purposes, including consumptive uses for domestic, mining and 
industrial purposes, within the natural basin of the Colorado River in the State 
of Colorado, from which water is exported, will not be impaired nor increased in 
cost at the expense of the water users within the said natural basin; and that the 
facilities and other means for the accomplishment of said purpose shall be incor- 
porated in, and made a part of, any project plans for the exportation of water 
from said natural basin in Colorado. 

The most feasible unit to accomplish this purpose was the Aspen 
Reservoir about which there has been some testimony given. 

That reservoir will have a total capacity of 28,000 acre-feet. The 
true replacement capacity for the summer diversion of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project is only 3,100 acre-feet. That is taking into con- 
sideration the present use from the point of withdrawing water from 
the Fryingpan down to the State line as well as potential use insofar as 
they can be estimated including 300,000 acre-feet potential consump- 
tive use which may be required for industrial purposes below the 
mouth of the Roaring Fork. The committee has been told the Twin 
Lakes or Independence Pass transmountain diversion cannot at the 
present time divert its full potential because it does not have enough 
east slope capacity to retain that water. 

As part of the plan, the Twin Lakes Reservoir was to have been 
enlarged. Consideration has been given to it since but that has been 
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held in abeyance until the Twin Lakes Co. find out what happens to 
this particular project. 

In anticipation of the diverting of the full potential of the Twin 
Lakes project and in order to permit that to be done as against prior 
users on the west slope and to protect future use on the west slope 
there was included in the Aspen Reservoir an increment of storage of 
6,100 acre-feet. There is a contingent replacement capacity in the 
reservoir of 7,100 acre-feet which is to take care of something which 
might not happen, That is winter diversions from the Fryingpan 
which might be difficult, and to take care of a small increment of water 
that might in the future become a part of the larger Gunnison River 
transmountain diversion project. 

There remains in the reservoir a capacity of 11,700 acre-feet which 
can be used for other purposes on the west slope including the supply- 
ing of natural shortages in water supply at or near Aspen and the 
supplying of possible future industrial use. 

I have had my office review in detail the unit prices used by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in estimating the cost of construction of the 
Fryingpan and transmountain diversion project. In general, it is the 
conclusion of my office that the unit prices are adequate based on 
present-day construction costs. As a matter of fact some of the 
features we believe are overestimated particularly the treatment plant 
for domestic water. 

I want to clear up 1 or 2 items that there seems to be some confusion 
about. One item is the question of the ability of the potential water 
users to repay that portion of the cost which is set up in the Bureau of 
Reclamation report to be repaid by them. 

I want to call the committee’s attention to the procedure that will 
be followed if the project is authorized. There will first be organized 
a water conservancy district under the act of which I read an excerpt. 
That district will cover the area benefited by the project and will have 
to be organized under the statute by petition. There will then be 
negotiated between the officials of the district and the Bureau of 
Reclamation the terms of a repayment contract which will be sub- 
mitted to the electors of the district for vote. If the vote fails, the 
project cannot go forward. It is at that time then when there will be 
an expression on the part of the water users as to whether they are 
willing to comply with the terms of the repayment contract. 

The next step if the election is favorable will be the negotiation by 
the district itself—the district officials—with every water user in the 
district who desires water, individual water-use contracts. Those 
individual contracts will provide the terms of payment by the indi- 
vidual water user whether he be municipal or agricultural. So before 
construction commences on the project or possibly before appropria- 
tions would be made by the Congress that procedure will have been 
rone through and there will be a plain indication as to whether the 
Cenatieleciin of the project are willing to obligate themselves to pay 
their part of the cost. 

Mr. AspiInaLLt. Do you suggest a request for appropriation be 
made? 

Mr. Tipron. I am not suggesting. 

Mr. Dawson. Isn’t it customary that most of these conservancy 
districts are formed even before they have the bill passed? 
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@ Mr. Tipron. I think it can be done either way. In this particular 
instance there has been a voluntary association in the area, a very 
strong one, that is sufficiently strong for everyone to do business 
with. The organization spoke for—— 

Mr. Dawson. I thought it was the policy of the Bureau to 
firm commitments in the district before they would even come in. 

Mr. Treron. I do not think that is the policy. It is the policy to 
have the repayment contract negotiated with a district that is accept- 
able to the Bureau. ‘This particular type of district is acceptable to 
the Bureau. 

Congressman Dawson, is there still confusion in your mind about 
the Roaring Fork fish? I might clear that up a bit, not the cost—I] 
am not testifying as to whether it is worth that much, but I can tes- 
tify as to what the project would do if there is any remaining doubt 
in your mind as to physically what it would do. 

Mr. Dawson. You might answer this question. Will it propagate 
any more fish than they already have? 

Mr. Trpron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. How many more? 

Mr. Treron. I do not know; I am not a fish expert. 

Mr. AspINALL. Where? 

Mr. Tipron. On the tributaries of the Roaring Fork from which 
the Twin Lakes project derives its water supply, the existing project, 
the project financed and constructed by local interests. That project 
has a decree which does not recognize fish, it recognizes only existing 
use on the west slope. 

If the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is not authorized and not 
constructed, the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. in my opinion 
without question will enlarge its Twin Lakes Reservoir on the east 
slope. 

It will then be able to exercise the full potential of its transmountain 
diversion and 

Mr. Hosmer. How much water on the average does Twin Lakes 
bring across? 

Mr. Tipron. It has brought across an average of 35,000 acre-feet. 
It has an average potential of 53,000 acre-feet. 

Now I think, Congressman, at the moment fish in some of those 
tributaries is being interfered with. It is certain if they go forward 
with their own development they will be interfered with. So in 
order to prevent that, as one feature of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project some facilities were added. 

Collection canals were extended in length so that the additional 
water which the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. could divert and 
would divert from its own watershed will not be diverted. It will be 
left in the stream to maintain the fish, some may be restored, and 
that water will be transported by this project down to the Twin Lakes 
Reservoir. 

In that fashion the fish are protected as against the act of the 
private interests. 

That is a physical situation. I am not testifying as to whether 
it is desirable or undesirable. 

Mr. Hosmer. Hasn’t it been going on, the Twin Lakes diversion, 
for the last 23 years? 

Mr. Tipron. Yes, that project was completed in 1935. 


get 
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Mr. Hosmer. We are not talking about any fish that died yesterday. 

Mr. Tipton. No, but we can be talking about some that may be 
dying 5 years from now. 

Mr. Hosmer. I have got another question on that. You are going 
to bring this water down to this Twin L akes area and it is going 
to go into the Twin Lakes project there. Who is going to get the 
revenues out of that? 

Mr. Tipron. Who is going to get what? 

Mr. Hosmer. Revenues. All the revenues from this 18,000 addi- 
tional acre-feet of water a year going to the Twin Lakes operators? 
As I understand it, you are taking water from some place else on the 
west slope to this Twin Lakes diversion? 

Mr. Tipton. Yes, 

Mr. Hosmer. So that Twin Lakes can take 18,000 additional acre- 
feet from wherever its sources are? 

Mr. Trpron. They can do that now. 

Mr. Hosmer. They don’t do it because they can’t dry up, don’t 
want to dry up, water? 

Mr. Tipron. That is not the point. 

Mr. Hosmer. That is where I am confused 

Mr. Tipton. That is where the confusion is. Let’s take it step by 
step and clear it up. I happened to be consulting engineer for the 
Twin Lakes people and helped work up those plans, so I am fairly 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Hosmer. You are all over this area. 

Mr. Tieron. As has been explained, the Twin Lakes irrigated 
area, and it is quite an old area, is located on the Arkansas River near 
the town of Ordway. It involves some 60,000 acres of lands, about 
54,000 acres of which are irrigated. It has a number of reservoirs 
within its own area. 

Then in the early 1900’s it constructed the Twin Lakes Reservoir 
on Lake Creek, which is a tributary of the Arkansas River entering 
the Arkansas River a few miles below the city of Leadville. That 
reservoir was a natural lake; it was a twin lakes. Much of its capacity 
was developed by excavating an outlet. At the time the Twin Lakes 
transmountain diversion was conceived, by reservoir and operation 
studies on the east slope we concluded that to make full use of the 
water that could be physically diverted by the new transmountain 
diversion, the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. would have to have 
additional reservoir capacity. We contemplated just about doubling 
the capacity of Twin Lakes. That was a feature of the original plan. 

Such second stage feature was never accomplished. So there are 
times when water is available to the transmountain diversion and the 
Twin Lakes entity does not bring that water across because there is no 
place to put it. It would flow down the river. It would go into the 
Caddoa Reservoir. Before the Caddoa Reservoir was constructed 
it would have gone into the State of Kansas. 

Mr. Hosmer. They do not fail to bring it across because they are 
taking too much water from the reservoir but because they do not 
have the storage capacity? 

Mr. Tipton. That is right. 

Mr. Hosmer. In your testimony I think you said you thought that 
the Twin Lakes people would go ahead with this enlargement. 

Mr. Tipron. That is right. 
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Mr. Hosmer. It is not a part- 

Mr. Tipron. It is a part of this project. 

Mr. Hosmmr. The project will pay for it. 

Mr. Tipton. The project will pay for part of it. 

Mr. Hosmer. There is no firm arrangement? 

Mr. Tipton. No. 

Mr. Hosmer. | still do not understand about bringing this other 
water down on the west slope. 

Mr. Tireron. I willexplain that. Going a little further on there 

Mr. Hosmer. Not for the purpose of giving Twin Lakes more 
water? 

Mr. Tipron. No. Let me explain that. The originally contem- 
plated collection system for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project was 
extended somewhat so that its diversion ability was increased to the 
extent that there could be left in the tributaries, intercepted by the 
Twin Lakes project, sufficient water to take care of the fish and that 
additional increment of water will be brought down and stored in 
Twin Lakes Reservoir which is an essential part of the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas diversion completely aside from its being an essential part of 
the Twin Lakes system. 

Mr. Hosmer. That extension, the real purpose is to take care of the 
Aspen water? 

Mr. Tipron. To take care of the fish life in the vicinity of Aspen. 

Mr. Hosmer. Even if there were not any fish up there, in order to 
take care of the needs of Aspen you would have 

Mr. Trpron. The needs of Aspen, the existing needs of Aspen, 
would be prior to the Twin Lakes transmountain diversion. It could 
not divert against——— 

Mr. Hosmer. That is right. Aspen is an alternate source of water. 

Mr. Tipron. Aspen by virtue, Aspen and vicinity by virtue of the 
operation of the Aspen Reservoir will have very much more water, 
very much more usable water, than they have at the present time so 
far as the quantity is concerned. 

Mr. Hosmer. But if it were not for the extension you mentioned, 
the Aspen supply would suffer along the tributaries. 

Mr. Tipron. There would be sufficient water for Aspen but the fish 
would suffer immediately below the collection systems. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If my colleague will yield, Aspen cannot suffer; 
Aspen has used water longer than any other user in that area and 
therefore they must let enough water go down to take care of them. 

Mr. Hosmer. That is what I meant, they have to make it up to 
Aspen somehow. You, sir, testified you had gone over the cost figures 
on this project? 

Mr. Tipron. The unit costs, yes. 

Mr. Hosmer. What do you mean by that, for each of these various 
projects? 

Mr. Treron. No. The unit cost for each item of work, for example, 
excavation, concrete, fill for dams, placing reinforcement steel, gates, 
and the unit costs of other items of work. 

Mr. Hosmer. Do you feel that if this whole project were let out cn a 
bid that it would be bid cheaper than one hundred seventy-two-million- 
some-odd-thousand dollars? 

Mr. Tipron. That is our conclusion. 

This is off the record. 

Discussion was continued off the record. 
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Mr. Hosmmr. I would like that statement on the record. 

Mr. Tipron. It is on the record. 

Mr. Hosmer. How much do you think it would be reasonable that 
that figure could be shaved? 

Mr. Treron. I can read a short memorandum prepared by two of 
my staff that we use on this kind of method, for estimating purposes 

Mr. Hosmer. All right. 

Mr. Tipron (reading): 


The total estimated cost appears to be adequate. While there are single fea 
tures that have definitely low unit pri ces and others that have definitely high uni 
prices, these appear to balance each other. In making an examination no ac 


count was taken of the sintinee ney items which vary from 20 to 25 percent 
This amount for contingencies appears to be normal and should be set up for con- 
struction. On each individual estimate sheet has been indicated our opinion of 
each unit price. Due to the lack of sufficient information we would not be able 
to make a check of the electric power distribution features 

For comparison, attached are shown recent bids on some large features similar 
to those of the project. 

No examination was made of the administration and engineering costs. 

Signed by Robert G. Crabtree and J. H. Sanford dated June 5, 1953 

[f there are no other questions, Mr. C hairman 

Mr. Dawson. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Tipron. I am appearing for the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board in my official capacity as consulting engineer. If there are no 
further questions, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one concluding 
statement. 

My conclusion is, after having been intimately identified with the 
evolution of the project as a member of the engineering advisory com- 
mittee of the policy and review committee, that the project is well 
conceived from an engineering standpoint, and that it will provide 
the maximum possible benefits from the water supplies made available 
by it. The project is multiple-purpose—the benefits that will result 
from its operation include the generation of hydroelectric energy, 
the provision of supplemental irrigation water supplies and needed 
municipal water supplies, the reduction of flood damages between 
Pueblo and the Caddoa Reservoir, and the prolongation of the life 
of some of the lower reservoirs by silt detention in the Pueblo unit of 
the project. From the standpoint of need for the project, and the 
engineering feasibility of it, I strongly urge its authorization. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 

Who is the next ey) 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Mr. R. Patterson of Denver, assistant to the 
vice pi resident of the Public Service Co. of Colorado in charge of 
electrical operations. He will also speak for the Southern Silneaile 
Power Co. on the purchase and distribution of power to be generated 
by this project. 


STATEMENT OF L. R. PATTERSON, ASSISTANT TO THE VICE 
PRESIDENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF COLORADO, IN CHARGE 
OF ELECTRICAL OPERATIONS, DENVER, COLO, 


Mr. Parrerson. I am L. R. Patterson, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of electrical operations, Public Service Co. I have a 
statement here that I would like to introduce for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, which is a joint statement of the company which I represent 
and the Southern Colorado Power Co. 
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Mr. Harrison. Is this the one you will testify from? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. I will not read this statement but I wish to 
offer some comments and also to offer a proposal which we wish to 
make. That was mentioned this morning, I believe, by Mr. Aandahl. 
[ will not spend any time on the need for additional water on the 
eastern slope because others have shown that. 

However, I would like to point out how the powerplants proposed 
in connection with the Fryingpan-Arkansas are related to our trans- 
mission system and that of the Southern Colorado Co. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, your report will be made part 
of the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PuBLic Service Co. or CoLorapo AND SOUTHERN COLORADO 
Power Co. Re FrRyYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT, COLORADO 


The following is a joint statement of Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, 
Colo., and Southern Colorado Power Co., Pueblo, Colo., sometimes herein referred 
to as the companies, in connection with the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

In the area adjacent to the proposed project, Public Service Co. of Colorado 
furnishes electric service in the upper Arkansas Valley in Leadville and Salida, 
Colo., and contiguous areas. Southern Colorado Power Co. supplies electric 
service in the portion of the Arkansas Valley in Colorado extending from Canon 
City to the vicinity of La Junta, Colo. 

These companies, therefore, are directly interested in the proposed Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project and the development of hydroelectric power in connection 
therewith. 

The State of Colorado has an area of 103,967 square miles, approximately three- 
fifths being mountainous. In 1950 its population was 1,325,089, an average of 
approximately 13 people per square mile. “Its area approximates that of the 
combined States of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, with a 
population in excess of 30 million or about 23 times the population density of 
Colorado. By reason of its mountainous terrain and limited rainfall, its popula- 
tion is concentrated in cities, towns, and irrigated areas. 

The State has an abundance of rich soil and is handicapped only by the limita- 
tions of its water supply. The limited amount of precipitation during the growing 
sensons must be supplemented by irrigation. Basically, this region has an agrarian 
economy and its productivity, development, and ability to contribute to the na- 
tional welfare in this respect is limited to the extent that additional water can be 
made available. 

Our companies believe it is only sound economics to develop incidental by- 
product hydroelectric power in connection with reclamation projects when power 
generation is economically feasible. Such hydroelectric generation should always 
be subordinate to the primary purpose of supplying needed irrigation and domestic 
water. Wedo believe, however, that it is highly inappropriate for the Government 
to construct transmission lines where such facilities can be provided by private 
capital and where existing facilities can be used. 


COMPANIES HAVE A PROPOSAL 


In making this appearance and presenting this statement before the committee, 
it is the purpose of the companies to offer a constructive proposal which will 
1) reduce the cost of the project by utilizing existing transmission lines and by 
the companies constructing any necessary additional transmission facilities; 
2) improve the economics of the project by providing more net revenue; and 
3) provide a plan for the equitable sale and disposition of the project power within 
the general project area 
We intend to show that our proposal will assure the most dependable and 
efficient operation of the power generating facilities of the project and will assure 
substantial benefits to all concerned. Before explaining the companies’ proposal 
and showing how these benefits will be obtained, a brief description giving the 
location of the hydroelectric stations of the project with relation to the companies’ 
systems and a statement of the expansion programs of the companies is presented. 
The propo ed pian for the Fryingpan-Arkansas project includes the construction 
of 6 hydroelectric generating stations in the upper valley of the Arkansas River 
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between Leadville and Salida, Colo., and 1 hydroelectric generating station on the 
Arkansas River adjacent to the city of Pueblo 

The Public Service Co. of Colorado presently has a 115 kilovolt transmission 
line which parallels the Arkansas River between Leadville and Salida, Colo. The 
6 hydroelectric generating stations of the project mentioned above are immedi- 
ately adjacent to this line. This line, in addition to interconnecting the Leadville 
service area of the company with the Salida service area, is an integral part of the 
backbone transmission system of the company. The company and its predecessors 
have rendered electric service in these areas for more than 45 years meeting all 
service requirements. The power plant proposed to be constructed near Pueblo is 
in the heart of the service area of the Southern Cclorado Power Co. where this 
company has served for more than 42 years. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO 


The central system of the Public Service Co. of Colorado extends from the 
Greeley area in north central Colorado southward to the Denver metropolitan 
area and thence westward to the Leadville area. From Leadville the system has 
2 branches, 1 extending westward to the Grand Junction area and 1 extending 
southward past the city of Salida into the San Luis Valley almost to the New 
Mexico State line 

As of December 31, 1952, the electric power requirements of the central system 
were supplied from 6 steam electric generating stations with a total capability of 
344,200 kilowa gs and 8 hydroelectric generating stations with a combined capa- 
bility of 38,054 kilowatts making a total system capability of 382,250 kilowatts. 
These 14 generating stations are interconnected with each other and with the 
principal load centers of the company by approximately 850 miles of high voltage 
transmission lines. From this extensive system the company was serving at the 
end of 1952, 219,478 electric customers. In addition the company was supplying 
electric energy at wholesale to 3 private electric utility companies and 3 municipal 
7 supplied service to many thousands more electric customers. 

The Public Service Co. of Colorado has a wheeling contract with the Federal 
Government in connection with the Colorado-lLig Thompson project under the 
terms of which the company’s transmission system is being used to supply electric 
energy from that project to 5 REA systems at 16 points of delivery and to 1 
municipal system. Four of these five REA systems have points of delivery 
relatively adjacent to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
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Since the end of World War II, the company has <penditures of nearly 
$70 million to expand the facilities of its electric systen This has included major 
additions to 3 of its existing generating stations and | new steam electric generating 
station. The addition of these facilities has doubled the generating capability of 
the company during the past 7 years. During the same time, the company has 
built 200 miles of high-voltage transmission lines 

At the present time, the company has 3 steam electric generating proj 
forward, 2 of which are scheduled for completion at the end of this vear w 


add 76,000 kilowatts of generating capacity an il 1 

completion in 1955 will add an additional 100,000 kilowatts of genera 

Thus, at the end of 1955, the company will have 558,250 kilowatts of 

capacity on its central system, a 200-percent increase since the end o 

Several transmission line projects are also under construction and planne 
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SOUTHERN COLORADO Pt R Ct 

The Southern Colorado Power Co ipplies retail electric service in Teller, 
Fi ont, Custer, Pu o, Croy and Otero Counti f Colorad The com- 
munitic rve ure j rad ent to the Arkansas River Valicy a in general 
the system extends from Canon ( yo he west to La Junta on the east A 
branch of the system supplies service to the Victor-Cripple Creek district in Teller 
County As of December 31, 1952. ower requirements of the stem were 





supplied from 3 steam electric generating stations and 1 small hydroelectric plant. 

The total capability of all generating stations was 60,000 kilowatt. These 
stations are interconnected by a system of transmission lines which in turn supply 
service to the system load centers and the transmission network consists of 
approximately 375 miles of 115-kilovolt, 69-kilovolt, and 24-kilovolt circuits. 

At the end of 1952, the company was supplying retail electric service to 41,500 
customers in the area. Service also was supplied on a partial basis to the 
city of Las Animas. A 115-kilovolt}transmission line was completed between 
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Pueblo, on the company’s system, and the municipality of Colorado Springs in 
late 1952. This line permits the interchange of energy between the company’s 
system and the municipally owned distribution system of Colorado Springs and 
also provides reserve capacity for both. 

Southern Colorado Power Co. also supplies wholesale electric service to 3 
rural electric cooperative systems at 6 different points of delivery. These systems 
in turn, of course, furnish retail service to several thousand rural customers in 
the area 

For the past 10 years the company has made expenditures totaling approximately 
$11 million for the purpose of expanding its facilities. Included in this program 
Was & new steam generating unit instailed in the Pueblo plant in 1949 and an 
entirely new steam electric station at Rocky Ford put in service in early 1951. 
hese units have provided full capacity for the load requirements of the area and 
1dditions to substations, distribution systems and other facilities have enabled us 
to provide excellent service at all times with completely adequate reserve capacity, 

At this time, the company has under construction a 115-kilovolt transmission 
line between Pueblo and Canon City which will supplement an existing 69-kilovolt 
line between these two load centers. An additional transmis-ion circuit between 
Rocky Ford and La Junta is planned for 1954. Preliminary estimates are in 
preparation covering the possible installation of a new 15,000-kilowatt generating 
unit on the system. When this unit is installed, generating capability of the 


system will have been increased 138.5 percent since 1943. 








PROPOSAL OF PUBLIC SERVICE Co. OF COLORADO AND SOUTHERN COLORADO 
POWER Co 


he companies propose to make available their existing transmission facili- 
ties and to construct, operate, and maintain at their own expense ail additional 
transmission facilities necessary to market within and adjacent to the project area, 




















the electric power and energy produced by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
B. All power and energy from the project to be sold at the 115-kilovolt plant bus 
ar at the time the power becomes available with preference given to those cus- 
rs entitled ther { suc customers to contract ¢ ither direct] with the Fe deral 
Govern! t or the companies in accordance with the policy of the Department of 
interior as ultimately determined. The total of firm-power contracts not to 
1 the caps y of pI t as intercon! ly n her Bureau projects 
e area and as mutually agreed upon by the Departn of the Interior and the 
4n 
C. The companies agree to purchase under long-term contracts all firm power 
r In exc ( hat c r ed for t he preference customers and not 
Se ld or lized. Ins e companies agree to contract for such 
lary and Imp energy and exc generating capacity as the project may 
a bl nd not | sold or utilized Under ch plan the project 
| be assured of the maximum continuous revenue fro he time of its com- 
I 
D. The companie ree to accept delivery of power and energy from the project 
I r transmission sy make delive ( an equivalent amount o 
I po ina ‘g a ior | to the preference cus 
1 tT [ ( pa ms ag of 
rast llv ag ] DY r I es a the eference ( 
I e tl Y ( ~ nt { r the cost < 
‘ ay r 9 | ylic til Commission of Colorado 
Che « panies agree to the extent that they have capacity available above 
their own requirements ft ipply power and energy as standby to the preference 
ers in the event of the project to meet the customers’ contract 
requiren s due to iction in generation caused by failure of project 
mechanical and/or ele . 
F. In the event the prefer ymers in subsequent years require firm power 
and energy in excess of that supplied from the project or if standby other than 


that provided in paragraph E above -quired or desired, the companies agree 








to supply these requirements from tl own generatil facilities at wholesale 
ra f yved by the Public Utilities Commission of Colorado 
CONTEMPLATED CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM To FACILITAT! MARKETING OF 


ELectric Power From FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 


The companies propose to completely integrate the operation of their existing 
generating facilities with those of the pl ject so as to obtain the most dependable 
rr . ; 
! 


and economical operation of the combined systems lhe companies will make 
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available their existing transmission facilities to deliver project power to existing 
preference customers within and adjacent to the project area. Furthermore, 
they will construct or cause to be constructed additional transmission facilities 
when and as required for marketing electric power and energy from the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project. A preliminary analysis indicates that the following trans- 
mission facilities may be required prior to or at the time of completion of the 
project: 
1. A second 115-kv. transmission circuit from Leadville to Poncha Junction 
2. Two 115-kv. transmission circuits from Poncha Junction to Canon City. 
A second 115-kv. transmission circuit between Canon City and Pueblo 

+. A 115-kv. transmission circuit from Pueblo to La Junta 

5. Complete a second 69-kv. transmission circuit from Pueblo to La Junta 

6. Necessary switching facilities and transformers to interconnect the new 
facilities with the existing transmission facilities of the two companies. 


BENEFITS OF COMPANIES’ PROPOSAL 


The proposal by the Public Service Co. of Colorado and by the Southern 
Colorado Power Co. to provide all additional transmission facilities necessary for 
the marketing of the electric power developed in connection with the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project offers substantial benefits to the following groups: 

A. The Federal Government and the Federal taxpayers. 

B. The State and local governments and their taxpayers. 

C. The Arkansas Valley water users. 

D. All project power users including customers of the companies. 

Benefits to Federal Government and Federal taxpayers 

The Federal Government and its taxpayers will receive a two-fold benefit from 
the companies’ proposal. First, there will be a reduction of approximately $6 
million in the construction cost of the project. Second, there will be estimated 
annual savings to the project of $414,000 which will be available for repayment 
of the project. 

The reduction in construction cost of the project results from the elimination 
of the following items of construction from the project plan as set forth in Project 


Planning Re port No. 7—-8A.49-1 
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Total substations eliminated 100,000 kilovolt-amperes 1, 958, 000 
rotal reduction in project construction cost ! ; 6. 017. 000 


! This is a direct savings to the taxpayers 
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The reduction in annual costs will be made up of the following items based 
on estimates made by the companies’ engineers: 


Interest at 3 percent on $6,017,000 $180, 510 
Amortization (50 years 3 percent) 0.89 percent ; aes | 53, 551 
Operation and maintenance, 355 miles line, at $150 53, 250 
Operation and maintenance, 100,000 kilovolt-ampere substatio n, at SO. 45 45, 000 
Operation and maintenance, synchronous com jenser - 10, 000 
Interim replacements transmission, 1.03 percent 41, 808 
Interim replacements—substation, 1.53 percent 29, 957 

Total annual costs saved ! 414, 076 

This savings is available to help repay project cos 


From the tabulation of transmission lines to be deleted from the project by the 
companie ‘s’ proposal and by reference to the map included in this statement, it 
will be found that a loption of the companies’ proposal eliminates approximately 
220 miles of line which would be a duplication of existing lines and some 60 miles 
which woul i duplicate a proposed line of the companies between eo Junction 
and Canon City which is presently under consideration for interconnection 
purposes whether this project is built or not 

By making use of the companies’ existing and planned transmission facilities in 
the project area, duplication of transmission facilities can be avoided, and there 
will be substantial savings to the Government and taxpayers in the overall cost of 
the project 


Benefit to State and Local Taxp 

Should the transmission facilities for marketing the project power be constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, they = not be subject to taxation by State and 
local taxing units. On the other hand, if the proposal of the compantes is followed, 
some $4,500,000 of property will be p ae ed on the tax rolls to help support schools, 
local and State government. This is one of the real advantages of participation 
in the project by local capital. 
Benefits to Arkansas Valley Water User 


The real interest of the Arkansas Vallev water users, whether domestic or agri- 
cultural, is to obtain additional water supply at a cost which they can afford to 





pay Any plan, theref which aids the financial feasibility of the Fryingpan- 

Arkansas project without increasing the cost of water is a benefit to the water users. 
The plan proposed by the companies improves the financial fe eee ps of the 

project by reducing the project cost by approximately $6,000,000 and redodloa 


annual costs by some $414,000 


Benefits to 17 oject power users inclu ling customers of the companies 

The marketing plan proposed by the Public Service Co. of Colorado and the 
Southern Colorado Power Co. has distinct advantages to the power users who may 
be supplied from the Fryingpan-Arkansas project These may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The plan } roposed by the companies takes cognizance of the preference right 
of existing REA, municipal, and governmental agencies at the time the project 
power becomes available +o the extent that such customers contract for the power 

2. Through the use of the existing and ech ented fax ilities of the companies. 
widespread disposition of the project power can be accomplished immediately an 
without any duplication of facilities 

3. Reliability of service will be substantially enhanced under the companies’ 
proposal for three reasons. First, the backbone transmission system throughout 
the Arkansas Valley area under the companies’ plan will be double circuit whereas 
under the project transmission plan, this would be single circuit. This is a very 
important consideration since an outage of the single circuit line between Salida 
and Canon City would completely interrupt flow of project power to the lower 
valley. Second, the two companies have a very large operating and maintenance 
organization w ith long years of experience which will insure high quality of service. 
Third, the integration of th« hydroelectric generating facilities of the project with 
the steam-ger nerating facili ties of the two compani ies will provide the most de- 
pendable service which can be obtained. 











t. Integration of the facilities of the two companies with each other as well 
as with those of the project offers advantages by the pooling of reserve, thereby 
red total reserve capacity required, and by pos — YT nement of addition of 





some steam generating capacity. These advantag a benefit all power customers. 
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COMPANIES’ REQUEST TO THE COMMITTEB 


In view of the savings and benefits of the companies’ proposal as presented 
above, we respectfully request that the committee accept the companies’ pro- 
posal to make available their transmission facilities and to construct additional 
transmission facilities as they are required and that the committee recommend 
that no authorization be given for construction of transmission lines by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in connection with this project provided that suitable 
wheeling or other similar contractual arrangements can be negotiated with these 
companies for the dispostion of the project power. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SouTHERN CoLorapo Powsr Co 
By D. B. Hyer, Jr., President 

Pusiic Service Co. or CoLorapo 
By I. E. Lotssavu, President 

JUNE 1953. 

Mr. Patrerson. We have a map here which unfortunately is 
small for this room, but there is a map in the statement if you would 
like to look at it which is the same as this one. 

(CoMMITTEE NoTE.—The map referred to is not reproduced for this 
printed hearing but is on file with the committee.) 

You will observe that the power plants between Leadville and 
Pancho Junction on our system are along a 115,000-volt line which 
we have. It is one of the main transmission lines of our interconnected 
power system. 

Ihe remaining hydroelectric generating station would be adjacent 
to Pueblo which lies along the transmission lines of the Southern 
Colorado Co. The proposal! which we wish to make is that our trans- 
mission system and that of the Southern Colorado Power Co. together 
with such additional lines as may be necessary to market the power 
shall be used in lieu of the construction of a transmission system 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Now we believe that this offer has some very definite advantages. 
In the first place it will reduce the amounts of money that the Govern- 
ment will have to invest in the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 

In the second place it will reduce the annual operation and main- 
tenance expense because the project will not have to operate these 
lines. We have estimates of that savings included in our statement. 

In connection with the marketing of this energy we will recognize 
the preference of all customers who are entitled to preference under 
the law. We are at the present time wheeling energy from the 
Colorado-Big Thompson to REA’s and so we have had experience in 
this business. We are not offering something that we do not know 
what we are getting into. 

I believe the REA’s to whom we are now wheeling are completely 
satisfied with the service they are receiving. 

Another advantage is that the hydroelectric output from the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas will have our steam generating system to back 
up the energy that will be produced by the project. 

Another advantage is that if the transmission lines are built by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, this property does not go on the tax rolls 
but if the transmission lines are constructed by our companies, this 
investment goes on the tax rolls and pays for our school districts and 
towns and counties in the State. 

We believe this is an advantage which cannot be overlooked. 

Our system is a very widespread system as you will notice. It 
extends over a large amount of the State and it reaches out into the 
very western end of the State. 
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Congressman Aspinall will be interested in that, it is an area he 
knows, it is his area. It reaches into the San Luis Valley and the 
system of the Southern Colorado Co. reaches eastward to the 
Arkansas Valley. 

Within the last year a 115,000-volt interconnection was completed 
between Pueblo and Colorado Springs which is a municipal system 
and entitled to preference under the law. 

We have an overlay on this map which we believe will show that 
our system will do everything that the proposed system of the Bureau 
will do so that we can reach the people who want to be served with 
this energy. 

| am sure you will want to know as to whether or not we have the 
financial ability to go through with what we offer to do. I will just 
give you a very few facts and figures. Our two companies since the 
end of World War II have spent some $81,000,000 on new electrical 
system facilities. That is generation, transmission, and distribution. 
I want to point out in particular that since the end of the war we have 
more than doubled the amount of generating facilities w hich we have. 

At the present time our two companies have a combined generating 
capacity of 442,000 kilowatts and the great majority of this is in 
steam. At the present time we have under construction 176,000 
kilowatts, so that by the end of 1955 when these units are all in 
operation we will have a combined generating capacity of 618,000 
Kiowatts. 

In my job with our company one of the responsibilities that I have 
is the planning for our future supply. I can assure you that I can 
state that we can make use of any and all energy which will be made 
available to us from the Fryingpan-Arkansas. 

We will purchase it on the day that it becomes available whether it 
be firm, secondary, or dump; we will be able to purchase and utilize 
in our system every bit of it. 

There is another advantage from our offer that the project will re- 
ceive the maximum amount of revenue. I realize that we are squeezed 
here a little bit this afternoon on time and I have not gone over all the 
things that are in our statement but I would urge that you in particu- 
lar read the details of our offer on pages 7 and 8 and I believe that you 
will find them of sufficient interest that you will be interested in the 
thing that we want to ask of your committee. 

We respectfully request that the committee accept the company’s 
proposal to make available their transmission facilities and to construct 
ditional transmission facilities as they are required and that the com- 
mittee recommend that no authorization be given for construction of 
transmission lines by the Bureau of Reclamation in connection with 
this project provided that suitable wheeling or other similar contrac- 
tual arrangements can be negotiated with these companies for the 
disposition of the project power. 

Now Mr. D. B. Hyer, who is the president of the Southern Colorado 
Power Co., is here and he may wish to add a word to this joint pro- 
posal of our two companies. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The proposal you made is almost identical with what 
you made before? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, it is very close. 

Mr. Harrison. Is there anything, Mr. Hyer? 

Mr. Hyer. I have nothing to add. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. We would like to offer as our next and last wit- 
ness of the day, Mr. Lewis Amend, who is the president of the REA 
Cooperative Association of Colorado, and also president of the South- 
east Colorado Power Association, I think the largest REA in the 
United States in point of area served. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS E. AMEND, ROCKY FORD, COLORADO 


Mr. AmMenpb. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee; as a 
means of identification, my name is Lewis E. Amend. [ live out 
from Rocky Ford, Colo., about 614 miles where | own and operate an 
urizated farm. 

I am at present and have for the past 4 yeal erved as president of 
Southeast Colorado Power Association, an REA cooperative with 
oflices in La Junta, Colo. 


For the same period, I have served as president of the Colorado 


State Association of Rural Electric Cooperatives and for a similar time 
h ive served as legislative chairman of region 7, which comprises the 


States ot Wyoming, Nel raska, Kansa and Colorado These offices 
are elective and ubject to the will of the rural peo] le involved I 
mention these only to emphasize the fact that the report, or testimony, 
I am about to give you, comes from the hearts and minds of rural 
people living in southeast Colorado 

1 am here as a member of the del 


support of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 


egation appearing before you in 


My personal part in the support of this project is the representation 
of three rural electric cooperatives which are very definit ly within 
the scope of this great project and lying directly in the Arkansas 
Valley from the Continental Divide at Salida, east to the Colorado- 
Kansas line 

The systems mentioned are the Sangre de Cristo Electrie Associa- 
tion at Salida, Colo., the San Isabel Electric Association, Inc., at 
Pueblo, Colo., and the Southeast Colorado Power Association at La 


Junta, Colo. 


rm n 1 B 1 9° 
These 3 systems currently and collectively represent some 35,000 

farm and ranch people including villages and small industries lying 
} } ee Fa, } - lS - . 

within their boundaries. hese people are tered over an area 


comprising at least one-fourth of the State of Colorado and living in 
17 of its 63 counties and are all directly engaged in the production of 
the food and fiber so vital to our national defense and their own h: 
and personal welfare. 

There is at present a great and growing need for additional water, 
both irrigation and domestic, as well as a dire need for additional 


source and supply of electric light and power. I shall confine my 


It 
alt} 
2ivi 


statements to the latter. 

These systems mentioned are currently supplying 23 million kilo- 
watt-hours annually to 8,088 consumer members on over 5,366 miles 
of rural distribution lines and according to their several system studies 
they will ultimately require a firm power supply reaching well toward 
60 million kilowatt-hours on over 19,000-kilowatt demand 

Their steady growth and rising demand has brought great stress on 
all available sources, to the point that we are and have been for some 
time very fearful of our future source of supply. Our principal 
supplier, the Southern Colorado Power Co., has indicated that upon 
the termination of our present contracts, they will no longer be able to 
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supply our needs and have suggested that we explore the possibilities 
of other sources of supply. 

Unless some plans are made now for additional operating capacity, 
we cannot meet our needs. 

Accordingly, the systems herein mentioned employed the Guernsey 
Engineering Co. of Oklahoma City, Okla., at the time to study all 
possible sources and methods of supplying our present and future 
demands. 

This company, by its study has definitely concluded and established 
that beyond a doubt the most logical method is through establishment 
or construction of additional generating facilities. 

If, however, these three systems join in the construction of such 
plants or plant, it will necessitate the borrowing of additional money 
from the Government for such construction. 

These systems are neither anxious nor willing to incur further indebt- 
edness since the Fryingpan-Arkansas, a multiple-purpose project, will 
meet all demands and supply all needs. It appears beyond all doubt 
or suspicion that this is the course that should logically be pursued. 

From an average area coverage standpoint, the Sangre de Cristo 
system is now about 97 percent complete, the San Isabel 90 percent 
and the Southeast Colorado Power Association, 80 percent. This 
simply means that this part of the rural people have been reached by 
high-line service and does not mean that their increased use has been 
adequately hap aes this by no means implies that our job is 
nearing c ompletion, ol r pow r requireme nts are grow ing g year by year 
and demands are increasing continually. 

By the end of 1953 these systems should be well along toward area 
coverage and based on a recent load survey, they will collectively 
show a firm load demand of 42,923,000 kilowatt hours by 1955; 
51,486,000 kilowatt hours by 1958 and by 1963, 63,513,000 kilowatt 
hours. 

Inasmuch as all present facilities are strained to capacity and eagerly 
viewing the vast hydro potential created and sustained by the Frying- 
pan diversion plan set forth by the Bureau of Reclamation, we re- 
spectfully submit the following facts and figures in support of the 
said Fryingpan-Arkansas project and request all due consideration be 
promptly given to rural power needs as well as urban and industrial 
loads. 


1 attach these figures to my statement as an exhibit, as follows: 


Sangre de Cristo Electric Association, Inc., Salida, Colo. 








Ariles of | .Kilowatt- | Cost per Total Farm Average | Average 
Year wees OF | hours pu kilowatt memb members |, Kilowatt- bill 
. line w ; |hour usage 

3 hour D 31 served farm farm 
1942 16! 1,647,000 $0. 0101 | 246 23 40. 58 $4. 29 
1943 1¢ 2 304. 000 1099 253 23 51.7 4. 32 
1944 17 1, 124, 000 0105 490 27 54. 11 4. 25 

930 5376 ae a — ae of, 
1945 122 2 0103 549 150 61. 51 4. 66 
1946 130 2 010 918 170 $1. 26 5.17 
1947 226 2 0131 956 248 88. 42 5. 31 
1948 232 1, 955, 016 0149 1, 003 259 | 113. 49 6. 13 
1949 332 1, 857, O84 0142 1, 006 200 132. 69 7. 42 
1950 364 2, 166, 90 118 1, 038 336 144. 85 7. 57 
1051 44] 2 187. 864 0090 1977 379 157. 00 7. 29 
1952 40 2, 497, 950 0093 2 998 413 190. 00 7. 48 


i This does not include 57 cabins connected only during the summer and not connected as of Dec. 31, 1951. 


3 Same as above, 62. 
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Southeast Colorado Power Association, La Junta, Colo. 


| 














- as lin . | Average 
Kilowatt Total cost, | Cost per | Total . | vi 
Year hours kilowatt | kilowatt members, wana | Mite oe — ~~ Average 
purchased hours hour Dee 2 | ~— ome _ 
‘arm 
1943 d 10, 011, 363 103, 262. 44 | $0. 0103 1, 539 1, 394 780 R1 $4.72 
1944 a 2, 139, 767 | 125, 920. 96 . 0137 2, 666 1, 551 790 85 4.82 
1945 ..| 10,835, 348 | 108, 190. 71 00998 3, 007 1, 737 1, 139 | 103 5. 26 
1946 7, 633, 781 81, 162. 01 . 01063 3, 826 2, 325 1, 150 s4 4.43 
1947 wi i 8, 270, 240 99, 307. 85 012 3,814 2, 092 1, 144 | 112 | 5. 57 
1948 ‘ 9, 853, 261 134, 523. 43 . 01365 4, 329 2, 316 1, 390 136 6. 08 
dads ‘ 10, 877, 382 76. 06 . 0124 3,915 2, 425 1, 431 138 6. 43 
1950. 11, 732, 679 33, 85¢ 0114 4, 443 2. 706 1, 824 164 7.18 
1951. J 7 13, 498, 690 148, 07 2. 37 . 01096 4, 658 2, 90 1, 876 155 7. 20 
1952... ... 17, 737, 243 | 192, 991. 43 . 01087 5, 779 3, 878 3, 690 178 8.15 
Date of energization, July 1938, Percent coverage in area, 80 percent 
San Isabel Electric Association, Inc., Pubelo, Colo. 
pote Kilowatt | kilowatt (Total mem-|Farm mem-| Average Average 
Year hours pur- | hours cost /bers Dec. 31 bers kilowatt farm bill 
chased a - es ' hoursfarm,) “8!* 
1942 - 295, 509 $9. O18 15 95 ~ $4. 93 
1948... 1, 350, 910 O16 Ss] 329 140 6. 59 
1949 1, 742, 584 013 962 369 163 7.16 
1950 2, 010, 934 013 1, O41 389 18 7. 56 
1951 2, 177, 549 013 1,119 453 187 7. 86 
1952... 2, 467, 488 013 1, 156 451 208 8. 06 


Date of energization, May 1941. Percent coverage in area, 90 percent. 


I should like further to emphasize if I may the importance of this 
diversion project. The rural electrics in the matter of their commit- 
ments to the Federal Government and their ability in the not too 
distant future to discharge their obligations here as to principal and 
interest payments find this most vital. 

The Federal Government has to date underwritten in REA loans 
in this area an amount of $9,418,000 which will no doubt be increased 
appreciably in the future. The increased generation capacity installed 
will influence the schedules to the point of stabilization where we will 
be assured of repayment of interest and principal. 

The rural electric systems are by no means incidental in the economy 
of this area and they are by no means incidental in the economy of 
our Nation. 

In the 17 Colorado counties served in whole or in part by these three 
mentioned systems they paid in 1950 $41,200 in taxes. In 1952 
$50,500 and will increase that according to load surveys to $87,700 
in 1957. Our kilowatt consumption in 1950 was 12.6 million kilo- 
watts. In 1952 it was17.3 million. In 1957 it will reach 36.3 million. 

I mention these simply to emphasize the great and growing need 
there for the Fryingpan-Arkansas to take care of. 

Gentlemen, since this is a multiple purpose project and the power 
phase is one of the imperative considerations, please bear in mind that 
only 15 percent of our present national population is engaged in our 
greatest and most essential industry, American agriculture. 

I believe the cost ratio is a little different from the point of view of 
population. Upon this 15 percent and upon it alone devolves the 
responsibility of feeding our Nation and providing much for export 
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trade and much, I believe to give away. Certainly we would never 
think of considering the construction of any great production plant 
without adequate water and electric-power facilities. 1 therefore 
enjoin upon you gentlemen to weigh heavily and consider well the 
merits and progressive potentials of this, one of the Nation’s important 
construction and retrenchment activities, ever bearing in mind that 
economy certainly is a great thing but there is a vast difference 
between cutting expenses and spending and just simply cutting 
investments. 

The first principle as you, I am sure, know of Government is to help 

he people to do what they could not do so well or could not do at all 
for themselves 

We have the rural electrics’ interest at heart and we of the rural 
electric system sincerely feel and we as representatives of this Frying- 
pan-Arkansas diversion, feel that this project is legitimate. By our 
presentation we have tried to prove it is feasible and when assistance is 
granted we, and our posterity will prove it is a good, sound hard- 
headed business investment. 

Mr. Harrison. When does your contract with the Southern 
Colorado Power Co. expire? 

Mir. AMenD. We have various contracts with the Southern Colorado 
Power Co. and other sources. I believe they expire in about 2 years. 

Mr. Harrison. Then this project would not be of any help to you? 
Mr. Amenb. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Harrison. It would take more than 2 years to build? 

Mr. AMEND. It takes more than 2 years to develop all the things 
that I have told you about, sir. The power companies now, as they 
tell us, are approaching their capacity and they have to have some 
additional generation capacity whether it be through construction of 
their own or construction assisted by us or whether we construct for 
ourselves. 

Mr. Harrison. That is all. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I have one question. Perhaps Mr. Amend cannot 
answer it at this time. If you cannot I wish you would get the answer 
to us when you talk to the organization you represent. 

You have been informed of the offer which the Public Service Co. 
and the Southern Colorado Power Co. have made to the committee? 
Are you able to state your position on that proposal? 

Mr. AmMenp. You mean do I object to that proposal? 

Mr. AspInaLu. I asked if you approve it. 

Mr. Amenpb. There may be some minor details there, I do not know 
for I have not had an opportunity to study it thoroughly but I think 
that in a general way, ves, provided the companies’ proposal would 
provide maximum bene fits to preference customers. 

Mr. AsPIN ALL. You think those people whom you represent ‘feel 
the same way? 

Mr. Amenp. I do. I think that they are sincere. They seem to 
have a very kindly feeling toward the rural electrics and certainly the 
rural electrics have no quarrel with them concerning these electrical 
matters. My position in these matters is to impress upon this com- 
mittee particularly the growing need for electric service to farm and 
ranch people. You must appreciate 
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AsPInaLL. You do not have to sell the committee. I am not 
oe anything like that. I want to know about this Colorado de- 
parture from the usual procedures on matters which come before this 
committee relative to power and transmission lines. 

[ think you have stated it rightly, you have stated how we feel in 
western Colorado about it and I wanted it on the record that you feel 
it is a fair and equitable proposal they make by and large. 

Mr. AMEND. It is always fair and equitable for the power companies 
to take over the transmission so long as they provide maximum 
benefits to preference customers. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Amend. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 9:30 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(At 4:40 p. m. the committee recessed until 9:30 a. m. Wednesday, 
June 10, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1953 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:35 a. m. in the com- 
mittee room, New House Office Building, William H. Harrison pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Harrison. The committee will come to order. 

Who will be your first witness, Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. Curenowetu. Mr. Chairman, our first witness this morning 
will be Mr. Dan Hunter of Dove Creek, Colo., a member of the Colo- 
rado Water Conservation Board and president of the Southwestern 
Colorado Water Conservation District. 

Mr. Harrison. You may proceed, Mr. Hunter. 


STATEMENT OF DAN B. HUNTER, MEMBER, COLORADO STATE 
WATER CONSERVATION BOARD; PRESIDENT, SOUTHWESTERN 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Mr. Hunrrer. Mr. Chairman, for the record my name is Dan 
Hunter. I reside in Dove Creek, Colo. I am a member of the Colo- 
rado State Water Conservation Board and the president of the South- 
western Conservation District. I also represent the State in an ad- 
visory capacity on the national rivers and harbors congress. 

I wish to state for the matter of the record that I am appearing here 
at this time representing the Southwestern Water Conservation Dis- 
trict, which comprises eight counties in southwestern Colorado, known 
as the San Juan Basin area. 

I have resided in the State of Colorado for 35 years. 

You gentlemen have had the pleasure of listening to a great number 
of experts in this testimony. Personally, I wish to say that I am not 
an expert, and ofttimes I wonder if I would know the difference be- 
tween an engineering slide rule and Blackstone’s Commentary on 
English Law. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest, as the Congressman of 
the witness who is now on the stand, one of my most able constituents, 
if he is not an expert in water affairs, then we do not have any in west- 
ern Colorado. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Wayne. I really appreciate that com- 
ing from Congressman Aspinall, as I happen to have had the pleasure 
and the honor of nominating the gentleman when he ran for Congress. 
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Perhaps you may wonder why I am appearing here at this time. I 
wish to make this statement. I only have 4 minutes, and that is a 
pretty short time 

My understanding was that when the Southwestern Water Con- 
servation District, which represents about one-third of the area of 
western Colorado, we were under the opinion that the cities of Colo- 
rado Springs, Pueblo, and the various towns south of Pueblo to the 
Kansas State line were in dire need of water And as such, a great 
deal has been said relative unto the amount of water available in the 
western slope 

In our opinion it was not so much a question as to how much water 
we — in the western slope did have, realizing that 80 percent of 

: population of the State of Colorado lies on the eastern slope and 


80 percent of the water is on the western slope. And we were cogni- 
zant of the fact that perhaps the second word that God ever spoke unto 
man was, “You are your brother's keeper.’’ That answer has been 


ringing down through the eons of time throughout millions of years. 
You are. We recognize this fact on the western slope, that in a meas- 
ure we are our brother’s keeper, and as such we are willing to make 
the division of the waters we might have. 

1 might say this: Perhaps there is not another spot upon the face of 
the globe that could remind you of the fact of the need of water more 
than where I live. You should come into my town. I can show you 
the demarcations of canals and laterals that were constructed more 
than a thousand years before Columbus discovered America. You 
would go with me into our canyons. I can show you the toeholds 
and the rocks from the dismal depths below to the dizzy heights above 
where the Indians had for centuries of time gone with their vessels and 
with their ropes and fabrics, cords, from the yucca and drew the 
waters from the streams below in order that they might use it for 
domestic purposes. 

I know that I know the need of water as well as any man in the 
State of Colorado. Yet I do know this: That we are perfectly willing, 
when an emergency arises, to divide our waters with our fellow com- 
patriots who reside on the eastern slope of the State. 

We have in Colorado three agencies who have the legal authority to 
speak as to what divisions of the waters might be. One is the Colorado 
River Conservancy District, the other is the Southwestern Conserv- 
ancy District, and the third is the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board. 

I am here, Congressman Aspinall, from the simple fact that the 
Colorado River Conservancy Board and the Southwestern Conser- 
vancy District, of which I have been president for the past 12 years, 
in order to verify the statements that they have gone on record as 
being perfectly willing for this transmountain diversion of 69,200 
acre-feet of water to be taken over the hills. 

Gentlemen, I believe my time is up, and I thank you for this oppor- 
tunity. 

Do — have any questions? 

Mr. AsprnaLu. I have two questions I want to ask Uncle Dan, as 
we affectionately call him out home. 

The first question is that the Colorado Water Conservation Board 
did study the question of surpluses, if any, in western Colorado, 
and they were of the opinion that this amount of water could be 
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taken to eastern Colorado without any apparent danger to the 
development of the western Colorado area; is that right? 

Mr. Hunrer. I think, Congressman Aspinall, that I have sub- 
mitted my comments to this board and you will find that I have made 
that statement that they have. 

Mr. Asprnauu. And the second thing is that no action has been 
taken by either of the groups to which you may belong, or which you 
may represent here, since the price of construction has increased 
from the original amount up to what they say it is now, some $173 
million. You have not taken any action since then? 

Mr. Hunter. No action has been taken. And, Congressman, | 
will make this statement: That the people of the State of Colorado, 
through Colorado’s water conservation board, has taken no further 
action relative to the transmountain diversion of the Arkansas 
project. And naturally, with the study of 30 months with the policy 
and review committee, and their report was submitted to us, we 
accepted it and went on record unanimously by vote of all of the direc- 
tors, both from the eastern and the western slope, signifying that we 
were willing that the transmountain diversion take place. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If the increase in costs did not tend to destroy the 
feasibility of this project, is it likely that your organization would 
change their position? 

Mr. Hunrer. I can only speak for the Southwestern Water Con- 
servation District, Congressman, in that respect. Our position is 
that, when teeming thousands of men, women, and children are 
practically dying from thirst for a drink of water that we are willing 
to divide to our last drop. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Hunter’s prepared statement will be made a 
part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT BY DAN B., 
HUNTER 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Dan B. Hunter, my address is Dove Creek, Celo. 1} 
am a member of the Colorado State Water Conservation Board, president of the 
South Western Conservation District, which comprises eight counties lying within the 
great San Juan Basin. I alsorepresent in an advisory capacity the State of Colorado 
on the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

I have resided in Colorado for 35 years. In appearing before your august 
assembly I am making no recommendations with respect to the availability of 
water for large transmountain diversions from the western to the eastern slope of 
Colorado. However, I do recognize that there is urgent need in Colorado for supplemented 
water supplies in the Arkansas Valley. This need is particularly true concerning 
domestic and municipal purposes. I do not wish that any statement which I may 
make to be construed to mean that I am committing myselt as agreeing to the 
second phase of what is known as the Gunnison-Arkansas project or the potential 
Blue-South Platte project. I do favor the Fryingpan-Arkansas project as an 
independent development. 

In my opinion this transmountain Fryingpan-Arkansas project will not deplete 
the stream flow of the Colorado River to an extent that will impair the right of 
delivery of 75 million acre-feet of water at a point on the river, known and desig- 
nated as Lee Ferry through a 10-year period as called for under the 1922 Colorado 
River Compact. 

I am aware of the fact that this compact allocates the bottom half of the flow of 
the Colorado River to the 3 lower basin States, while the 4 upper basin States must 
be contented to put to use the erratic flow of the stream. This being true, I opine 
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that the Fryingpan-Arkansas project will in a measure aid and assist in regulating 
the peaks and valleys of the Colorado River. 

We are all aware that a considerable storage capacity will be necessary in order 
to carry water over from wet years to dry years if the delivery of water to Lee 
Ferry under the 1922 compact is consummated, and the commitments to the 
Republic of Mexico fulfilled. I fully realize that every drop of water in the Colo- 
rado River and its tributaries is highly significant, since the potential demands will 
far exceed the percentages of the 7,500,000 acre-feet allocated unto the upper basin 
States. Within the past 3 years it has been ascertained that it is potentially 
possible to utilize a great amount of water on the western slope of Colorado for the 
development of synthetic fuel, hydrogenation of coal, pulp-paper factories, and 
other developments. 

I am deeply interested in the development of the natural resources of our 
State; however, I feel that I would be remiss in my duty as a member of the 
Colorado State Water Conservation Board and as president of the South West- 
ern Conservation District if I did not recommend that the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project be constructed as soon as possible. I assure you that I am moved by 
no motive other than the good of Colorado as a whole. The replacement storage 
reservoir at the Aspen Reservoir site, with an active capacity of 28,000 acre-feet 
a part of which is in excess of replacement requirements will be available for future 
use in meeting usage demands in western Colorado, which in my opinion is suf- 
ficient compensation for the transmountain diversion known as the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 

The Colorado State Game, Fish and Wildlife are satisfied with the maintenance 
of the stream flow as outlined in the project for the Fryingpan Iiiver, while the loss 
and damage to the Roaring-Fork River and its tributaries above the Aspen 
Reservoir from diversion of these streams will be prevented by extending the 
Hunter conduit to the south fork of Hunter Creek and the enlargement of the 
tunnel from Chapman Gulch to the east end of the Fryingpan-Arkansas tunnel. 

As a member of the executive board of the Colorado State association of the 
23 Colorado REA State co-ops, naturally I am deeply interested in seeing that 
this project be developed to completiom, since the project will withhold approxi- 
mately 135,000 acre-feet of storage water for the development of electric energy, 
which will produce 400 million kilowatt-hours of electric power annually. It is 
useless for me to comment as to the need of this power, since your committee 
recognizes this need at the present time, saying nothing concerning future poten- 
tial possibilities; 15,000 acre-feet of this project water is needed immediately for 
municipal purposes in the cities of Colorado Springs and Pueblo as well as a num- 
ber of valley towns located between Pueblo and the Kansas State line. The 
future municipal potential needs for these cities and towns, approximates 53,000 
acre-feet annually. 

Definitely in my opinion as much of this water as economically feasible should 
be earmarked for municipal purposes. 

In conclusion may I say: That I am a farmer and for the past 35 years the 
hungry Colorado winters have congealed my blood like the ice upon our lakes 
and rivers. During these years my plowshare did break the stubborn sod 
locking the golden sunshine in the furrow with the fond expectancy of a glorious 
harvest. Lands were then to be had for the asking, and our houses were built 
from logs hewn in the forest. Ours was a desolate desert land where the moun- 
tains lift through the snows their lofty and luminous summits. Where the elk 
and the antlered deer wandered over the hills until they were weary of travel and 
would lie down to rest; and the brown cinnamon bear, the anchorite monk of the 
forest, climbed downward to the abysmal depths of our canyons to dig for roots 
and herbs buried along the banks of our streams. 

I reside on the western slope of Colorado, my geographic location is such that 
I am naturally inclined to oppose any transmountain diversion of water from the 
western to the eastern slope of Colorado. I am but human, therefore my first 
thought naturally would be, to conserve and develop the waters of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries for the benefit of those of us who reside west of the Rocky 
Mountains. But as a member of the Colorado Water Conservation Board and 
as president of the Southwestern Water Conservation District, I am also deeply 
interested in the greatest good for the greatest number of people, therefore I am 
submitting this résumé in order to focus the points at issue in this project. 1 
assure you that I wish no stars of Bethlehem to hang on my Christmas tree, | 
do not possess the mind of an angel, nor the soul of a seer, I am only one of those 
horny handed sons of toil who enjoys the sentimental delight in gazing upon a 
reservoir filled with water, where schools of rainbow trout lie hidden like ingots 
of silver buried in the golden sands of the lake. 
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I have stood at the headwaters of the Fryingpan and Roaring Fork Rivers, 
where their tiny trickle flows among the rocks and pinnacles of the great Rocky 
Mountains in order to swell the floodtide of the Gulf of California. I am now 
asking that you gentlemen divert the waters of these streams along a most dif- 
ficult route to the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Why am I making such a re- 
quest? In order that thousands of men, women and children may slake their thirst 
from the cooling waters of our Rocky Mountain streams. 

The men who grant the construction of this reclamation project will have 
written history, not upon tablets of stone, but within the hearts of a thirsty people. 

Gentlemen, we ask that you hear and heed our small Macedonian ery to ‘‘Come 
over and help us,” praying that the multitudinous echo of our voices may not die 
away in the distance, but may vou catch the vision of the golden sun shining upon 
abundant waters, where myriad water lilies rear their head in resplendent beauty 
like a crown of gold upon the head of some Arabian princess, then our hearts will 
be filled with love for our fellowmen as we usher into the dawn of another heaven; 
for the construction of this project will unite the majority of the people residing 
on the western and eastern slopes of Colorado in the bonds of love and friendship, 
such as we have never known before. 

Mr. Chairman, we ask at this time that you extend unto us this magical golden 
wand in order that we may wave it in the midst of our people who will be touched 
by the holy fire that will melt and mingle us together. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Counowrrtnu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present two wit- 
nesses, both of whom may be referred to as dirt farmers. They are 
very prominent farmers in the Arkansas Valley, in the area to be 
benefited by the supplemental water involved in this project. I 
want to present them together. I take pleasure in presenting Mr. Ted 
Ryan of Rocky Ford, and Mr. Roy Cooper of Las Animas, Colo. 


STATEMENTS OF ROY D. COOPER, LAS ANIMAS, MEMBER, BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, FORT LYON CANAL CO. AND TED R. RYAN, 
DIRECTOR, CATLIN CANAL CO., ROCKY FORD, COLO. 


Mr. Coorrr. I am Roy D. Cooper of Las Animas, Colo., director 
of the Fort Lyon Canal Co. for the past 10 years. 

I have a statement here which I will present for the record. Since 
time is limited, I will elaborate on certain pages of this. 

Under the Fort Lyon Canal system there are approximately 350 
farmers, and there were 30 farmers of average-crop production ability 
interviewed individually. A comparison was made of acreages and 
yields under present water conditions, with supplemental water con- 
ditions based on an average price range of the period from 1939 to 
1944, inclusive. 

The data showed that a lack of adequate water caused a gross loss 
of $24.24 per acre, or a net loss of $10.72 per acre. Over the entire 
system, this would show a gross loss of $2,013,319.29, or a net loss of 
$890,481.26 per annum. 

Mr. AspinaLL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask Mr. Cooper a 
question. It is your position, Mr. Cooper, if you could get this half 
acre-foot additional supplemental water that you would not have that 
loss or a major portion of that; is that right? 

Mr. Coorrr. Yes, sir. The difference of $122,838 is a direct loss 
of income to the community in the form of labor, machinery and 
supplies. Also, the increased activity created within the community 
by additional water would create a more stable and year-round 
economy which is impossible to measure in dollars and cents. Much 
of the losses I have mentioned can be avoided by the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 
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This survey showed there would be an increase in diversified crops, 
such as onions, beets, potatoes, and tomatoes. These crops show a 
higher net loss per acre due to the shortage of water. 

For example, the average gross income from an acre of alfalfa is 
$59.30; from that of an acre of onions, it is $575. This shows a differ- 
ence of $515.70. With a meager 1 percent increased acreage of one of 
these diversified crops, such as onions, there would be an approximate 
inerease of 830 acres which would gross $477,250, or approximately 
one-half million dollar 

It is also true that there is as high as a 50-percent loss on certain 
crops that require the entire climatic growing season of this section of 
the country to produce a crop. These crops may be held back 30 to 50 
days early in the spring, due to a lack of water or retarded 30 to 50 
days at the end of the season from the lack of water. Under the Fort 
Lyon Canal’s present system, they divert during the wintertime 35,000 
acre-feet of water, which I believe is at times 50 to 75 percent wasted. 
This water could be stored and in turn used in the late fall and early 
spring, we could realize almost a 100-percent efficiency. The Frying- 
pan-.Arkansas project will also make this saving possible. 

There are vast areas of land that can be made no better by man’s 
ability, but here is one that can be by obtaining additional water by 
transmountain diversion. A better use can be made of the water 
available if controlled by a st ee reservoir on the Arkansas River 
above Pueblo 
! thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. I take it you wish this statement of yours made a 
rt of the record? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 





pa 


MENT IN SuPPORT OF FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PrRosectT BY Roy D. Cooper 





I, Roy D. Cooper, live 6 miles northeast of Las Animas, Colo I was born on 
this irrigat farm 41 years ago I have earried and used an irrigation shovel 
ever since I was big enough I operate 720 acres of irrigated land. On the 


average, I feed 3,000 lambs and 300 steers annually. 
For the past 10 vears I have been a member of the board of directors of the 
Fort Lvon Canal Co. which is one of the largest, if not the largest, irrigation 


sysvems in Colorado. 









rhe section of the main stem of the river between La Junta and Lamar has 
approximately 100,000 acres of irrigated land. It is made up of three separate 
irrigation systems, namelv, Las Animas consolidated canal, Las Animas town 
ditch, and the Fort Lyon Canal The Las Animas town ditch has no water short- 
age due to an early priority and small limited acreage. The Las Animas consoli- 
dated ditch and the Fort Lyon Canal have approximately equal shortages and 
crop aritic Of the three above-mentioned systems, the Fort Lyon Canal 
has ap ximately 90 percent of te total acreage and also has approximatel 
30 percent of the total acreage of the main stem of the Arkansas Valley which is 
irrigated. Using the Fort Lyon Canal data as a basis to compile the following 


figures and statements would in turn be an approximate picture of this entire 
FORT LYON CANAL SYSTEM 


Chis system comprises the Fort Lyon Canal, Fort Lyon Storage Canal, Horse 
Creek Supply Canal, Adobe Creek Supply Canal, Horse Creek and Adobe Creek 
Reservoirs 

The Fort Lyon storage canal, Horse Creek supply canal and Adobe Creek 
( for Horse Creek and Adobe Creek Reservoirs. 
Water stored in the above reservoirs is released through outlet ditches to the 
Fort Lyon Canal which is the distribution canal for the system. This canal 
diverts water from the Arkansas River approximately 3 miles west of La Junta, 










supr ‘anals are feeder canals f 
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Colo., on the north side of the river at a location known as the point of rocks ar 
runs in a northeasterly direction for 105 miles to its terminus which is 7% miles 
north and 2 miles east of Lamar, Colo., and irrigates 93,000 acres which compris 


$19.18 farm units. 





PRINCIPAL CROPS 














These crops are alfalfa, corn, and cereals \ limited acreage of onions, potatos 
and sugar beets are grown each year, but on land where undergrour 
water is available for pumping. During a part of the growing season, the sup] 
in the Fort Lyon Canal is so short that water cannot. be supplied often enough 
for growers of onions, potatoes, and sugar beets to produce the best results, unless 
storage water is available 

WATER SUPPLY 

The flow of the Arkansas River available for the Fort Lyon Cana T 
erratic During the greater portion of ie vear, the first decree of 16 et is 
diverted The second and third decrees, which make a total of 933 second-feet 
are only available durir ‘riod of snow runoff from May 15 to Ju 1 and 
at times of heavy rainf the drainage in above the Fort Lyon Ca 
During the summer mi river is subject to sudden rises of short durat 
from rain and during these periods the river flow at the Fort idgat . 
vary from several thousand to 10 to 15,000 second-fee 


Due to the erratic flow into the Fort Lyon Canal, the farmers apply more 


water than necessary during periods of high flows in the canal, because they do 








not know whe supply will diminis 

If the s Ippi of the water to be diverted could be controlled by a re rvo 
upstream, it would he possible to make a more efficient use of the water 

The following table is composed of figures and data kept by the F‘ Lvor 
Canal system. The table gives the vearly diversior Ss, the gross duty based on the 


present irrigated acreage, and the total yearly shortages in acre-feet on the assump 


ss duty of 3 acre-feet for the acreage irrigated under the canal 





tion of a gre 

As used herein, the gross duty is tl total amount diverted from al! sources 
river and water from storage ‘In compiling the following table, it does not 
into consideration any transmission losses in t} canal or laterals fr 1 it 
or temperature losses, or variations in precipitation 

The average annual shortage in ve ir of normal precipitation based « ig 
duty of 3.0 acre-feet amount to 70.000 acre-feet which, if available, would g 


this system a firm, controlled w 
A glance at 
inclusive, the diversions were extremely lo (his period is known as the dust 


bowl period. 





the table will show that during the period from 1931 to 1940 


his table also shows the necessity for additional water for this svst« und the 
controlling of the same by storage upstream 
Fort 1 ? t 
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4 recent survey was sponsored by the Water Development Association of 
South astern Colorado under the direct supervision of farmers which facts were 
recorded and tabulated. 

nder the Fort Lyon Canal system, 30 farmers of average crop production 
ability we re interviewed individuall 4 comparison was made of acreages and 
vields under present water cor ditions with supplemental water conditions based 
on an average price range of the period from 1939 to 1944, inclusive. 

The data showed that a lack of adequate water caused a gross loss of $24.24 
per acre, or a net loss of $10.72 per acre. Over the entire system, this would 
show a gross loss of $2,013,319.29, or a net loss of $890,481.26 per annum. 

The difference of $1,122,838.03 is a direct loss of income to the community in 











the form of labor, machinery and supplies. Also, the increased activity created 
within the community by additional water would create a more stable and year- 
around economy which is impossible to measure in dollars and cents. Much of the 
losses I have mentioned can be avoided by the Fryin gpan-Ar kansas project. 

‘his survey showed there would be an increase in diversified crops such as 
onions, beets, potatoes and tomatoes These crops show a higher net loss per 
acre due to the of water for example, the average gross income from 
a of alfalf .30; from that of an acre of onions, it is $575. This shows 
a di ence ( With a meager 1 percent increased acreage of one of 

ese diversified such as onions, there would be an approximate increase 





of 830 acres which would gross $477,250, or approximately one-half million dollars. 





Since this locality has ideal climatic and soil conditions to raise these diversified 

















crops, it is a shame this terrible loss exists due to the shortage of available water. 
It is also true that there is as high as a 50 percent loss on certain crops that 
require the entire climatic growing season of this section of the country to produce 
acrop. These crops may be held back 30 to 50 days early in the spring due to a 
lack of water or retarded 30 to 50 days at the end of the season from the lack 
of water. That condition exists under the present water supply; for example: 
Alfalfa should yield on the average $59.30 per acre which in a bs time takes a 
50 pr recent loss amounting to $29.65 per acre Chis multiplied by the total acreage 
of 37,056.27 shows a gross loss of $1,098,727.41 Figuring corn, sugar beets, 
and barley in the s e Wa I iting | ss are: corn, $380,585.90; sugar 
er SiS4.086: ba $88, 155.2 
oe Lyon records 191¢ 2 SHOW yproximatel 1 30-percent loss of storage 
‘ I eepage thu ! ng sto ( vy evaporation from shallow 
basi in this p irea t ar climate. If all water available 
could | tored upstrea ata si he 30 pe could be decreased to 
l perce The Frvingps irkansas proje yould make this saving possibl 
It very difficult to actu: neasure the valu f winter irrigation At 
present time, winter water is applied on ground that has been plowed in the 
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Chere are vast areas of lan’ i that can be made no better by man’s ability, but 

ere is one that can by obtaining additional water by transmountain diversion. 

A better vse can be made of the water available if controlled by a storage reservoir 
on the Arkansas River above Pueblo. 

Mr. Ryan. I am Ted R. Ryan, of Rocky Ford, Colo. For a little 
over 20 years I have been a director of the Catlin Canal Co. and the 
Mutual Ditch Co. I have here a statement that I would offer for the 
record, and I would like to make a few oral remarks. 

Under our ditches, under the Fort Lyon and all the principal ditches 
»f the valley, these surveys were made. I have had an opportunity to 
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study those surveys, and from my own experience as a farmer, supple- 
mental water at $5.40 per acre-foot is cheap crop insurance. 

By August, when the last irrigations are necessary, I have invested 
in each crop-acre from $70 to $150. I have nofurther e Xpenses exce pt 
a small expense of the actual application of those last 1 or 2 irrigations, 
and the harvest expense. Water shortage at this time might ruin my 
crop. 

I can afford to pay for the water required to make this crop, to 
finish this crop in August, $5.40. It is cheap water. 

There is not only my opinion, but there is the opinion brought out 
in these surveys. It is the opinion that I know is held by my farmer 
friends in Pueblo, in Otero and in Cowley County, and also by my 
farmer friends in Mr. Cooper’s county of Bent. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Ryan, I will — it is cheap 
insurance, and will admit, perhaps, it is cheap water, but there are a 
lot of people who do not even take insurance if it is cheap. Now, is 
your opinion that the people of the area involved will buy this water 

‘eadily at the proposed cost of $5.40 an acre-foot? 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Aspinall, it is my opinion that they will and that 
they can well afford to do so; and I will emphasize—it is my opinion 
that they will contract for it at that price, due to the fact that it will 
represent a small proportion of the total water which they will use 
The water now presently used does not cost them nearly that much 
money. 

Mr. Aspinauu. Of course, as I understand it, the water they call 
winter water does not cost them anything, and they will have to pay 
$2.25 an acre-foot for that if this project goes through. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes 

Mr. Asprnautu. And it is your opinion they will pay that without 
any question? 

Mr. Ryan. It is my opinion that they will, sir 

Mr. Harrison. Any questions, Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Piuuion. No ques { lons. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Ryan’s statement will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT SUBMITTED BY TED R. RYAN 








I am Ted R. Rvan of Rocky Ford, Colo. I have lived in the Arkansas Valley 
in © eae for 48 years and been actively engaged in farming there for 
more bs in 30 years. My family has been engaged in the production and sale of 
Ry »¢ P Ford cants loup and oti ,. vas crop seeds, as well as general farming, for 
oar 50 years. I have been a director of the Catlin Canal Co. for 20 years. | 
here to present the situation of the farmer in the central part of the Arkansas 
Valley in Colorado 

I shall speak first of the general water shortages that prevail in my area, second 


of the particular shortages under two representative irrigation ditches, and third, 
of the farming conditions and methods that result from these shortages, and, 
finally, of how these matters would be altered by the addition of water from the 
Fryingpan-Arks Ansas pro} c 

The surveys conducted by the Water Development Association of Southeastern 


Colorado, assisted by the Pueblo office of the Reclamation Bureau, show the 
chronic shortage in irrigation water supply. These surveys also show the economic 
losses that result from this shortage. In these surveys more than 300 farmers 
prepared and presented detailed budgets of their present operations. They 





then prepared budgets to show the estimated production and expense with a com- 
plete supply of water. More than 150 ditch officials also assisted in this work. 
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goes to the farmer. The multiplication of this saving per acre by 15,800 would 
give the total saving under the Catlin Canal if adequate water supplies were avail- 
able. 15,800 is the total acreage under this canal system. This saving per acre 
multiplied by the total acreage amounts to $473,684 gross annually or $154,- 
524 net. This is how valuable additional irrigation water is to the fs 
Catlin Canal. 

The picture is somewhat different under another canal in my area. 
Canal has a less dependable water supply. As the Catlin Canal served as an ex- 
ample of a ditch with above-average supply of water, so will the Otero Canal 
serve as an example of one with a below-average supply 

The Otero was first organized as a mutual ditch company Later, having en- 
countered financial difficulties, they reorganized as an irrigation district and were 





rmers of the 


he (otero 








refinanced. Under the reorganization a coi 
irrigated land was not included in the irrigation district which as redefined con- 
tained 5,325 irrigated acres. This action, of course, improved the supply of 
water for the remaining acres. This group also acquired a small reservoir far 
upstream to give them supplemental water. Despite these efforts to solve the 
water shortage, the Otero Canal still has difficulties. The average annual di- 
version is 1.6 acre-feet per acre irrigated, as compared with 3.3 for the Catlin 
Canal. Therefore the requirements to give the Otero Canal farmers an adequate 
supply of irrigation water is greater than the average for the valley. It follows, 
too, that their benefits will be proportionally greater. 

The farmer survey committee for this canal found that a benefit of $100.23 gross 
ind $21.19 net per acre would result from an adequate water supply For the 
whole canal system the benefits would total $533,700 gross or $112,840 net 

There are four other ditches in this area. The Rocky Ford Highline, the Oxford 
Farmers, the Rocky, and the Holbrook. 

The Highline is about 80 miles long and serves 24,000 acres. 

The Oxford is 13 miles long and it serves 4,500 acres. 

The Rocky Ford is about 17 miles long and supplies about 5,000 acres. It is 
the oldest ditch in the area and has 111.7 second-feet decreed in 1874. There are 
only 430 second-feet decreed from the Arkansas prior to this date and therefore 
the Rocky Ford’s supply is ample 

The Holbrook is about 43 miles long and supplies 12,201 acres. 


rable portion of the previously 




















While the shortages of irrigation water have varying effects upon the different 
canal system, there is a similar general effect upon the farming conditions and 
methods. Because of these shortages, there is naturally, a reduced yield of the 
crops prown In tl area Because one of the pt rie is of shortage comes 1n early 
spring, the result is a forced delayed planting in many seasons. Such crops as 
alfalfa and permanent pasture cannot be properly started. This delayed planting 
also adversely affects crop yields. It often happens, too, that due to prolonged 
spring water shortages, it becomes necessary for the farmer to completely change 


his planting plans. This change often forces the farmer to substitute a lower-income 
crop for a hetter one 





As the season progresses and more water becomes avail » due to the warmer 
weather melting the mountain snows, the farmer tends to overirrigate his crops. 
This overirrigation is encouraged by the thought i: e farm mind tl his 
water supply may diminish shortly. T nalpractice of overirrigating results 
in leaching away the fertility and also causing waterlogging of the heavier soils. 
Also if unused, the water would benefit son 1 thereby helping 





to balance his supply 

While the Arkansas Valley farmers realize that these conditions and methods 
are undesirable and have attempted to correct them, the present water shortage 
prevents any satisfactory solution. However, with the additional water that can 
be supplied by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, most of these undesirable condi- 
tions and methods could be corrected. And here I wish to call to your atte ntion 


the relatively small amount of water imported by this project. Also that the 
success of the proper reregulation of the Arkansas River by upstream reservoirs 
is dependent upon this imported water. These facts are set forth in the engineer- 


ing reports. And, too, these reservoirs would allow storage of winter water, by 
agreement among the farmers. This water is now applied in the winter months. 
Some of the application is valuable, while in some cases the value is doubtful 

Adequate water would permit a greater diversity of crops because irrigation 
water would be available at the proper time for the planting of any particular 
crop. Adequate water supplies would also mean greater yields to the farmers 
because water would be available during the two critical periods of early spring 
and midsummer. 
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Uniquely, too, adequate water supplies would conserve water in our area. 
When the farmer knows that he will have sufficient water, he will apply it to his 
land only when and if needed. Under present conditions the water is applied 
excessively at certain times in anticipation of later shortages. 

In summary, I have endeavored to show the conditions prevailing in the central 
part of the Arkansas Valley in Colorado. The farmers there have, in the past, 
suffered losses because of a chronic shortage of irrigation water. While they have 
attempted to correct this situation, they still experience shortages. The Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project would do much to relieve these shortages. The savings and 
benefits that would result from a irrigation coe r supplied by the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project would be very great and are badly needed. These savings 
al nd benefits would be widely re ae cted by the improvement of the general economy 
of the entire area. 

Mr. Cuenowertn. Mr. Chairman, we now want to present two 
statements relating to the need for additional municipal water in the 
Arkansas Valley, and our next two witnesses will be Hon. Carl D. 
Bryan, mayor of the city of Pueblo, and Mr. Harper Gardner, who is a 
trustee of the Pueblo Water Works, District No. 1, of Pueblo, Colo. 


STATEMENTS OF CARL D. BRYAN, MAYOR OF PUEBLO; AND 
HARPER GARDNER, CITY WATER BOARD, PUEBLO, COLO. 


Mr. Bryan. I am Carl D. Bryan, mayor of the city of Pueblo, 
second largest city in Colorado, and a full partner in the Bryan 
Agency, Insurance and Real Estate, of that city. I have been a 
resident of this city for the past 31 years and my memories of Pueblo 
extend from the days when it was literally a horse and buggy town to 
this day when it is a modern, dynamic, industrial city of about 75,000 
people. I submit this statement on behalf of the city of Pueblo 

As I have said, Pueblo is the second largest city in Colorado, and 
plays a prominent part in the industrial, agricultural, and transporta- 
tion aspects of the western economy. But it was not always so. 
Pueblo’s development has, in most respects, been relatively recent. 
In 1870 it was a town of only 700 inhabitants. In 1900 it was still 
a small dirt street community with 28,000 citizens and only one in- 
dustry, an iron smelting works. By 1950, however, this industrial 
center was home to more than 75,000 people and, according to a 
recent survey by the University of Colorado, the metropolitan area 
has a population of approximately 100,000. These people are engaged 
primarily in industry and trans rtation, for Pueblo is the location 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., the West’s largest steel mill, of 
the largest ordnance depot in the world, of the regional shops of five 
railroads, and over a hundred smaller industrial and processing in- 
stallations. 

Moreover, the town and its surrounding area are continuing to 
grow at an amazing rate, for it boasts many features of interest to 
industry, including excellent climate, extensive transportation facili- 
ties, adequate labor supply, and many other advantages. One ob- 
struction bids fair to stifle the city’s growth, and that, of course, is 
the limited water supply. 

Many otherwise interested industrial and commercial establish- 
ments have found the water problem insurmountable and have been 
forced to go elsewhere; one large manufacturing concern is right now 
interested in expanding its facilities by building a plant in Pueblo if a 
way can be found to provide 110,000 gallons of water per hour. In 
short, the economic potential of the area has not, and cannot be real- 
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ized, without more municipal and industrial water than is provided by 
present sources. 

Coupled with the water problems of industry are those of the pri- 
vate residents. Nothing will grow in this area without irrigation, in 
cluding lawns, flowers, and farm products. Puebloans, long accus- 
tomed to restrictions on their uses of water, find them each year more 
stringent and extensive, as more users come into the area and nothing 
is done to augment the water supply. This year, watering of lawns 
and gardens has been limited to a few days each month since last 
March—the earliest of such limitations that have ever been imposed. 
Sprinkling of dusty areas has been eliminated. Irrigation of parks 
and golf courses in the city has been limited to the point of limiting 
their continued use. 

The only solution to our greatest problem in Pueblo is the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas diversion project for which we plead. There is no other way 
to augment our extremely limited supply. If Pueblo is to play its 
part in the expanding economy of this country, this project must be 
initiated. 

I would like to point out to you just a couple of items in my state- 
ment on the growth of the city of Pueblo, and especially in the last 10 
years, or since 1940. 

From 1940 up to the present time, the population has increased 
from round figures of 52,000 to better than 75,000. 

The question was asked yesterday, How many people would this 
project serve? I do not think that was answered, and I would like 
to say that in southern Colorado, which would take in most of this 
territory, it is not 150,000, but better than 300,000 people that this 
would serve at the present time. 

I have Mr. Harper Gardner with me, who is a member of our city 
water board, who has a few notes, also in behalf of the city. 

Mr. Asprinauut. Mr. Bryan, let us get this straight. You do not 
mean that there will be any direct benefits flow to 300,000-plus people 
because of this project. What you mean is: there is the number 
of those previously given that will be affected directly, and then the 
economy of the others of the 300,000 will be affected beneficially. Is 
that not what you mean? 

Mr. Bryan. The population of the Arkansas Valley in southern 
Colorado that would be affected directly and indirectly amounts to 
around 300,000 people at this present time. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Bryan, I think you had better look at your 
census a little bit. You have got to take in Colorado Seaieaie and the 
Rio Grande Valley, and a few other places. I do not want to argue 
this point. It does not amount to anything. But I do think it 
should be shown that the benefits flowing indirectly to this large 
number of people are present, not directly. 

Mr. Harrison. Are you through? 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. With this growing economy that you talk about in 
such glowing terms in Colorado, why must you look to the Federal 
Government to pay for the municipal water supply? Back in the 
East in the States that are not covered by reclamation, if the towns 

‘in our section want water, we put it up to the people and ask them 
whether or not they want water. They have got to dig down in their 
pockets and place a bonded indebtedness on their city. They do 
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not ask the taxpayers of the United States to pay it, they pay it 
themselves. 

Mr. Bryan. We have exhausted all efforts to obtain water locally. 

Mr. Sartor. What efforts have you exhausted? 

Mr. Bryan. There is no more water available. I think our member 
of the water board will bring that point out. We are not asking the 
United States Government to do anything except make us a loan. 
We are willing to pay that back. It is the same as floating a bond in 
another sense of the word. 

Mr. Sartor. No. You are going to get this on the basis and under 
the guise of reclamation, 4 inches of water on your land down there, 
supplemental water, because that is the basis of this—4 inches of 
supple mental water. 

The principal uses I have heard that this Fryingpan-Arkansas is 
going to have is to produce power and municipal water. 

Mr. Bryan. The people of the area are still willing to pay for it, 
Mr. Savlor. 

Mr. Saytor. That is not the question. This is reclamation. You 
are here under the guise of reclamation. That is what this project is 


supposed to be, is a reclame ton project. That is why you are here. 
I have not heard anybody here testify about what this 4 inches of 
supplemental water is going to do. All anybody has testified to, as 


the principal things I have seen here in support of the statements that 
were submitted yesterday, is the industrial use and power. 

Mr. Aspinatu. If my colleague will yield, before you came in, there 
were two well-known farmers of the area, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Ryan, 
who did testify to the very things whic h you are referring to at this 
time. 

Mr. Sartor. I am sorry I was not here to hear those two good 
farmers testify, because I would like to find out just where the recla- 
mation feature of this project is. That is the thing. This water 
problem, as far as municipal water is concerned and the: story you have 
told with regard to how you folks out there cannot water your lawns 
we in the East have had foralong time. Many of our municipalities, 
around here have had that problem. We have not come down crying 
to Washington to build us a water supply. We have exhausted w hat 
we have out here, and we have just faced the proposition that we are 
limited. And that goes from New York City on down. 

Mr. Bryan. I think the answer, Mr. Aspinall gave, answered your 
question, and there are other farmers, I believe, to present their story 
as to that. 

Mr. Saytor. That is all. 

Mr. Harrison. Any questions, Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnauu. No questions. 

Mr. Harrison. Mrs. Pfost 

Mrs. Prost. I would like to ask you what the total cost per acre 
will be to the farmer. J realize that some are going to be benefited 
more than others. But what will be the approximate total irrigation 
costs per acre in that area? 

Mr. Bryan. I am sorry I cannot answer that. Iam not a farmer. 

Mrs. Prost. | see; you are from the city? 

Mr. Bryan. Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Pillion? 
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Mr. Priuron. Could you tell me what your physical plant is for 
your water supply at the present time in the city of Pueblo? 

Mr. Bryan. I think Mr. Gardner is going to go into this. 

Mr. Pituion. I see. 

Mr. Harrison. Now the other gentleman. 

Mr. Garpner. My name is Harper Gardner. I have lived in 
Pueblo for 56 years, have been on the water board for 31 years. 

I have been present at all of these meetings. I have heard all of the 
testimony that was given, and the only thing that I would like to say 
is that I believe the impression seems to be prevalent that this water 
may be too expensive for a municipal supply, and that the small cities 
could not afford to purchase the water. 

I am very familiar with the needs of the city, and I do feel that our 
source of supply, any possibility of a source of supply, is exhausted 
as far as the eastern slope is concerned, and any quantity has got to 
come from the Colorado River basin. 

We know this water is going to cost us some money. We know it 
will be expensive, but we are prepared and expect to pay for it. It 
will cost us considerable, but this increased cost, of course, will be 
reflected in the rates that we charge the public. Water will cost us 
from $20 to $40 an acre-foot, which will be about 2 or 3 times what 
our water costs under our decreed rights. 

[ believe that is all I have to say, unless there are questions. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Miller, do you have any questions? 

Chairman Mituier. No. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Sartor. No. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. AspinaLL. Do we have anything in our hearings which show 
the present rate of cost of water in Pueblo and the comparative cost 
it will be under the project? 

Mr. Garpner. We recently raised our rates on January 1, 1952, 
about 40 percent. In fact, Denver did about the same. It has been 
raised all over Colorado. We figure that when we go to use the water 
from Fryingpan-Arkansas project—there are some details that have 
to be worked out and have not been thoroughly gone into—but we 
figure we will just about have to double our present rates. 

Mr. Saytor. What are your present rates for domestic use? 

Mr. Garpner. Most of our city is on a flat rate, 

Mr. Saytor. It is not metered? 

Mr. Garpner. Our large consumers are metered, and I would say 
about 20 percent of our pumpage is metered We realize, of course. 
that eventually we may have to go to meters. It willcost about a million 
dollais to meter the city of Pueblo. We are working into it kind of 
gradually. And we figure when we put on meters we will save about 
a third of our water. Consumption will be reduced about a third. 

Mr. Sartor. What is your average consumption figures for domestic 
use? 

Mr. Garpner. The per capita consumption—well, Pueblo covers 
quite a large area. Jt is not very densely populated. I imagine our 
per capita consumption would run about 200 gallons per day per 
person. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Westland, do you have any questions? 
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Mr. Wesritanp. No. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Pittion. What does the physical plant consist of now in the 
water supply for Pueblo? 

Mr. Garpner. The physical plant? 

Mr. Pituion. Yes. 

Mr. Garpner. We have two distribution systems in Pueblo. 

Mr. Prtuion. Two of them? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, one on each side of the Arkansas River. The 
river runs right down through the center of the city, and our needs are 
identical. 

Each side of the river has about the same number of cubic feet of 
decreed rights in the river. We also distribute about the same 
quantity from each side of the river. 

Mr. Pritition. Do you have a filtration plant? 

Mr. Garpner. No, we do not have a filtration plant. 

Mr. Prttion. How do you treat your water? 

Mr. Garpvner. We treat it with chemicals, with chlorine, and we 
get a product from the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

Mr. Prution. Is that treatment plant large enough to take care 
of your immediate and foreseeable needs? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. We have enlarged this year. We have 
increased our facilities. We had a bond issue and spent a little over 
$800,000 in putting additional pumping plants in and a laboratory 
and distribution mains. 

Mr. Prttron. Then as far as the city is concerned, all you need 
is more water? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Priuion. The physical plant is there? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pruti0on. Now you have this item here of $32 million? 

Mr. Garvner. $32 million? 

Mr. Priuron. Yes, for municipal water. 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes. 

Mr. Pruuion. Roughly, what projects are contained in that? 

Mr. Garpner. I imagine in that municipal supply that it is a 
figure put in there by the department for all the towns along the 
valley. I donot know just what towns those are. 

Mr. Pittion. What size main and how much main do you contem- 
plate putting in for areas below Pueblo along the Arkansas River? 

Mr. Garpner. I could not tell you that, because I am just inter- 
ested as far as Pueblo is concerned. 

Mr. Pituron. Then so far as Pueblo is concerned, Mr. Gardner, if 
you just stop at the reservoir there and had sufficient water in that 
reservoir, you would rot need any money for physical construction of 
the waterworks system, would you? 

Mr. Garpner. No. 

Mr. Pruuton. All you need is a reservoir with more water? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Prution. And so far as you are concerned, the rest of the $32 
million means nothing to you? 

Mr. Garpner. Of course, that reservoir is about 10 miles from 
Pueblo, and there might be necessity to construct a pipeline up that far. 
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Mr. Piuiion. Yes, but except for that portion of this 10-mile line 
into your water system, you would be in pretty good shape? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. What we need is a reservoir of suffi- 
cient capacity to store water. Now we have a reservoir site that we 
could construct a reservoir on, but it is 175 miles west of Pueblo. 

Mr. Pitition. Now assuming that construction, and you had 175 
miles of additional lines along the Arkansas River, and that were to 
cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $30 million, what formula, 
what arrangement is contemplated for distributing the costs between 
the areas and communities down along the Arkansas River and the 
city of Pueblo? In other words, the cost must be allocated in some 
way to the communities down along the Arkansas River. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Pitition. How does Pueblo avoid being charged for that cost? 

Mr. Garpner. We pay for that in the price of water per acre-foot. 
Just as an illustration, I will say that we have storage in the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corp. Sugarloaf Reservoir. However, it is not firm. 
They sometimes need that space for their own water storage, and when 
that occurs, then we have to dispose of our water. Much as we regret 
to have to sell it, we have to disyose of it to give them room. So we 
sold 2,000 acre-feet of water noi so very long ago at $3 an acre-foot, 
which brought is in $6,000. 

The price that we are paying for this project in price per acre-foot to 
the Reclamation Bureau, which runs from $20 to $40 an acre-foot 
instead of the prevailing price of from $3 to $5, that is where that 
comes in. That is the only thing we have. We pay for it in the price 
of water, 

Mr. Piiuron. If you pay from $20 to $40? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Piritti0on. What does the community at the end of the line pay? 

Mr. Garpner. You mean those smaller towns? 

Mr. Prion. Yes. 

Mr. Garpner. | am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Pitii0on. Those smaller towns have investments of approximately 
175 miles of water main down to the last community to be served. 

Mr. Garpner. I imagine that is all figured out in the price of the 
mains and the price they pay per acre-foot for water. 

Mr. Prttion. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, gentlemen. Mr. Gardner’s prepared 
statement will be made a part of the record at this point. 


A STATEMENT CONCERNING THE PROPOSED FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS WATER 
DEVELOPMENT Prosect, BY HARPER GARDNER 


For the purpose of identification, I am Harper Gardner; I have been a resident 
of Pueblo, Colo., for 56 years, and have been a trustee of the Pueblo Water Works 
District No. 1, for 32 consecutive years. In my present capacity as trustee, 
serve as treasurer, and during my 32 years as a trustee, I have acted as chairman, 
treasurer, and secretary. 

That part of Pueblo, Colo., north of the Arkansas River is served by the Pueblo 
Water Works, District No. 1; that part south of the Arkansas River is served by 
Public Water Works, District No. 2. In discussing the dire need for the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas water-development project, the following outline will consider the 
individual needs of both districts compiled as one, the needs of both districts being 
the needs of the entire city of Pueblo. 

A municipal water supply, for the largest city as well as the smallest village, 
must have (1) a reliable source of supply, (2) sufficient storage facilities, and (3) 
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a good quality of water. The proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project makes these 
three requirements possible for the city of Pueblo, and are discussed in their 





sequence 
1) Source of supply.—The city of Pueblo depends almost entirely on the 
aters of the Ar sas River for its supply of municipal water. The decreed 
rights call for some 39,000 acre-feet of water annually, or some 52 cubic feet per 
second of time, provided there is that much water in the river to supply such 
amount. In 1934, the Arkansas River actually went dry, leaving the intake 
tructures of the waterworks without a drop of water, placing the 50,000 people 
of the city of Pueblo in a catastrophic predicament. Working around the clock, 
wells were sunk to tap the underground waters of the Arkansas River, and by the 
rowest margin, water was kept in the mains, tragedy averted. During the dry 
years which have followed, this incident has been repeated, but with the aid of 
he wells sunk in 1934, emergency measures have been inaugurated from time to 
tim 
As recently as 2 years ago, an attempt was made to secure additional water for 
the city by purchase. The attempt failed due to a court decision. The city 


ad an option to acquire certain water rights, and filed petitions in the district 


court to change the use of the water and to change the point of diversion to the 


city’s intake structures Hearings were held, but the petitions were denied, 
because it was the opinion that other appropriators would have been injured if 
t city’s request had been approved. ‘Thus the city has exhausted the possi- 
bilities of rchase or condemnation of existing tural rights and the 





wes of points of diversion to make suc! 

purchases of water had been consummated 

would have meant that the city would be leg: 
hile at the same time the fe 


water would become a wastel: 


necessary i I If the 
few have been made), it 
to more decreed water, 
served by the purchased 
ymmunity and the Nation. 








3ut the sad part of this kind of a transfer is that there still is no more water in the 
river than there was before the change. Simply a change of use has been made 
and a change of point of diversior 

In 1934, 50,000 persons in the metropolitan area faced a water famine. In 
1952, 80,000 face this same water famine. The official census figures reveal a 
municipal population of 50,096 persons in 1930, and 63,561 persons in 1950. In 
addition to the municipal population, si World War II days, it has become 





ecessary to serve the metropolitan area with water, this figure being officially 





no iin the 1950 census as being 77,000 persons \ conservative estimate of the 
952 metropolitan population is 80,000 persons. 

Fores ing the prs etiecal in possi ilitv of obtainiz £ liti nal water supply 
from the Arkansas River, in 1931 approximately 2,000 acre-feet of water per year, 
average, was purchased by Pueblo, transported from the Colorado River Basin, 
and civerted to the Arkansas River, for use by the city. This transportation is 


now being made by open ditches, and is the only supplemental water to the 
city. Surveys for additional Colorado River 





irkansas Kiver now avaiiable ) ‘ 
Basin waters have been under consideration for a number of years, but for the most 
ling the outcome of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 


project. This delay for the most part is to prevent the duplication of projects on 


e part of the city and the Bureau of Reclamation, should the project be con- 
summated. The projects which the city has had in mind are comparatively small 
projects, none of which would be a complete solution to the problems involved, 
and would be a duplication in part to the over-all plans of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
Project. It is further felt that it would be more desirabie on the part of the city 
cure a plentiful, firm supply of additional water, so as to safeguard an ex- 
ing population for a long time into the future, rather than relatively small 
projects which would serve only immediate needs, at a relative high cost to the 
City. 

The city has been growing, and at present is continuing to grow at a rapidly 
expanding pace. New industries, additional expansion to existing industries, 
expansion of the Pueblo Ordnance Depot, accompanving large housing develop- 
ments, both private and public, higher standards of living—all demand more and 
more water—water for domestic use, water for industrial use. Large sums have 
been invested in the installation of additional mains and pumping stations, 
mostly within the past 5 years. But the need for additional water supply has 
not been met, and cannot be met from the present source of supply. A conserva- 
tive timate of new water needed to keep pace with the normal expansion is 
between 18,000 acre-feet and 20,000 acre-feet of water per year, for possibly the 


part have heen. held in abeyance pen 
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next 10 years. This water must be water from the Colorado River Basin, as no 
further development of the Arkansas River water is possible 


2. Storage facilities —-No matter how a municipality obtains its water, whether 
it be from underground or surface sources, this municipality cannot be deemed 
S from drought and i rs res wi ut al cquat torage svstem Puel 

from drought and its ravages without an adequate storage system. ieblo 

















l » exception The 2,000 acre-feet of water, aver tra yorted from the 
Colorado River Basin, mentioned in /, is present stored in Sugar Loaf Reservoir 
of the Colorado Fue! & Iron ( rp. The arount sweated warian te lifferent vear 
depending on runoff conditions both on the Arkansas River and the diversi 
ditch itself The right to store this water in the Sugar Loaf Reservoir is 1 
firm, and is subject to be evacuated therefrom if water is available for storage 
there for the purposes of the Colorado uel & I ; Knowing that tl 
storage f sity water was not firm, surveys an na bee nace to 
provide facilities, and have actually advanced to the stage of purchasing 
a reservoir site in the vicinity of Lea iville, Col However, co. ructi of the 
reservoir has been held in abeyance for the same reasons as advanced in /, i. e 








to prevent the o ion of duplicate structu 


ra by the city and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and to the detriment of both. 


] 
proposed reservoir by the cit 








lates the storage of o1 Ly 10,000 acre-feet of water \ conserva e 
juirement for the city would be at least 1 year’s supply, or 40,000 
storage. This ammount of storage wolild be prohibitive to constru 
standpoint by the city at the present time Che Fryingpan-Arkansa 
ply persica the necessary storage facilities needed so desperately by 
' th for present and future demands 
3. Quality of water—-The quality of the domestic water suppl hould be 
greatly improved as a result ¢ he project Although the ’s water supply 
is not what could be termed an exceedingly hard water, the introduction « ew 
waters to the Arkansas River should dilute the existing waters, so that the hard 
ness should be reduced to some extent The presence of new storage resery 
should settle out many of the suspended solids now carried by the river, and 
espe iall: during flood times when t! rier are zeeedit yiv tur ulent By 
lessening the hardness of the waters, each individual water user within the city 
Wlil Denent directly D\ decreased costs of plumbing re less oap to] irch r 
etc. The decrease in suspended solids will mean a direct savings to the waier- 
works in treatment costs. 
SUMMARY 
In conclusion, the city desperately needs an addit l 


for present needs, and for future needs; the city need 





ately, as demonstrat ed by the fact that the site h it 
constru tion with}! eld pending the « iteo e of the 
and finally, an improved ate supply will result as a t 


its 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, | would now like to present two 
witnesses on behalf of organized labor in Pueblo: Mr. George J. 
White, representing the United Steelworkers of America, CIO, and 
Mr. Jack P. Morrison, representing the International Brotherhood of 


Rlectrical Workers, A. F. of L. 


STATEMENTS OF JACK P. MORRISON, INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, A. F. of L., PUEBLO, COLO., 
AND GEORGE J. WHITE, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
CIO, PUEBLO, COLO. 


Mr. Morrison. My name is Jack P. Morrison and I represent 
organized labor in the State of Colorado on the water committee of 
the A. F. of L. I do not want to take up you gentlemen’s valuable 
time, so I would like my written statement to be made a part of the 
record. 

Harrison. Without objection, it is so ordered 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT BY JACK 
P. Morrison, INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERs, 
PurEBLo, Coo. 


Gentlemen, my name is Jack P. Morrison and I represent organized labor. 
\pproximately 40 years of my life have been spent in the immediate vicinity of 
Pueblo and the Arkansas Valley. During this entire period I have been closely 
associated with organized labor, first, in the role of an interested onlooker and 
later, and at the present time, as an active member 

I can personally vouch for the 100 percent support by organized labor of this 
great project, and while my entire group recognizes and appreciates the values 
and benefits to be derived from its completion, other than those pertaining to 
payrolls, employment, etc., I wish to discuss these phases of the project only, 
and have no apologies to make for what might on the surface appear to be a 
selfish or mercenary attitude 

On all estimates of the cost of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, the item, 
‘“‘Pavroll,”’ has been listed as the largest one item to be considered, and if, for 
instance, the original estimated cost of $147,440,000 is used, it is conservatively 
estimated that the payroll alone will amount to $48,976,840, or 53 percent of the 
entire cost; 66 percent of the workers involved will be skilled, 22 percent semi- 
skilled, and 12 percent commog labor. A breakdown of the different crafts, or 
classification, of such workmen in relation to their importance on the construc- 
tion, shows the approximate man-hours for each craft as follows: Heavy equip- 
ment operators, 7,650,000; carpenters, 4,420,000; pipefitters and weiders, 
1,940,000; structural-steel workers, 1,940,000; electricians, 1,450,000. Above 
classifications all come under the heading of skilled workers and in addition to 
the man-hours listed, the helpers, or semiskilled workers are expected to raise 
the total figure by 9,400,000 man-hours and the common labor group by 5,400,000 
man-hours. 

A quick rundown of how the workers will spend the approximate $48,976,840 
they will earn is as follows: Food, $12,293,190; housing, utilities, etce., $6,758,800; 
household operation, $1,861,120; furnishings and equipment, $2,057,030; clothing, 
$5,485,410; transportation, auto, etc., $5,436,430; personal care, $1,028,510; 
medical, $1,959,070; recreation, $1,812,140; education (formal), $195,910; gifts, 
contributions, etc., $1,028,510; insurance, $1,469,310; personal tax (Stateand 
Federal), $7,591,410. 

The above figures represent of course the period of actual construction. How- 
ever, organized labor is looking beyond this period and visualizing the vast amount 
of benefits on the completed project. This vision holds a promise of job oppor- 
tunities in new industries, minimum unemployment, steady incomes, elimination 
of manpower migration, and a rise in living standards for workers with increased 
opportunities for them and their families. All of this will go far toward inspiring 
the construction worker with a feeling of dignity comparable to that of his white 
collar or professional neighbor. 

Mr. Wuire. I am George J. White of Pueblo, Colo., representing 
the United Steel Workers of America, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Local 2102, affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
[ am presently serving in the capacity of secretary of the grievance 
committee. Local Union 2102, which I represent, represents the pro- 
duction and maintenance workers of the Colorado Fue! & Iron Corp. 
and has a membership of 6,020. I am a lifetime resident of Pueblo 
and have worked for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. for 14 years. 
Of those 14 years, I have been a union member 13 years and an officer 
or committeeman for 8 years. 

My statement here is rather lengthy, and for the sake of brevity | 
would like to have this prepared statement made a part of the record. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SrATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS ProJectT BY GEORGE J. WHITE 
I am George J. White, age 32, of Pueblo, Colo., representing the United Stcel- 


workers of America, Franklin D. Roosevelt Local 2102, affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, aud presently serve in the capacity of secretary of 
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the grievance committee. Local Union 2102 represents the Production and 
Maintenance workers of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. and has a membership 
of 6,020. Iam a lifetime resident of Pueblo and have worked for the C. F. & I. 
Corp. for 14 vears; of those 14 years, I have been a union memfer 13 years and 
an officer or committeeman for 8 vears. 

Our union is in favor of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project and I will herein 
attempt to give our views on the imme 





te and future benefits we as citizens 
will enjoy through an expanded and prosperous community which would be 
Ws : 


ade possible bv the project 


i J I © 
ujority of union members are family men and home owners and as such 
are civic minded and interested in the growth and development of Pueblo, and 





of Colorado as a whole. Water has become more of a problem with the growth 
of the Pueblo area during and after the war | 
of the Pi eblo Or 
as early as Mare 








and will continue with the expansion 
ance Depot and the C. F. & I This vear it was necessary, 
d 





, to restrict irrigation in Pueblo, and f 





rom the prest nt outlook, 


more severe restrictions will be imposed by early summer 





If we are successful in securing this project, it will mean an almost immediate 
expansion of Pueblo as is evident by the number of prospective small industries 
that have indicated their desire to locate in this area if water were available. 

If either the two major sources of employment in this area found it “essary 
to release some of its workers o1 execute a complete stoppage, the imm~ediate 


result would be a recession of all businesses, the continuance of such a conditic 


inevitably resulting in further unemployment and a ruination of our economy 
However, if more people were employed in divers industries, the chances of such a 


mn 








demoralizing condition would be minimized. The expansion of sm: brsiness 
however, would create a greater labor market and would baiance the two major 
employers, the C. F. & I. and the Pueblo Ordnance Depot, by having the capacity 


to absorb workers who are laid off, and thus prevent most of the unemployment 
problems and stabilize the local economy. 

It is certainly not good for an area as large as is involved here to be so dependent 
on two employers and an increase of water and power would undoubtedly be 
influential in bringing other industries to the area, resulting in the placement of 
more laborers. 

With the expected expansion of the area, it would offer unlimited opportunities 
for both business and professional careers. In our opinion, this is a major factor 
The average millworker has 3 or 4 children and they will all be seeking 
employment some day but with empioyment limited as it is, the unfortunate 
result is that these future workers will be forced to leave home to seek positions 
elsewhere, causing unhappiness for both the parents and the children and possibly 
an instability that could very easily lead them down the wrong path of life 
Furthermore, it isn’t advantageous or complimentary to a community if the 
“‘workers-of-tomorrow” are forced to leave their home town because it couldn’t 
fit them in and then not be available when the need for them arose 

The project would have a two-fold effect on C. F. & l.employees. With farming 
and allied industries expanding, products manufactured at the C. F. & I. Pueblo 
plant would find a ready and close market, i. e., the C. F. & I. makes all forms of 
wire fencing, baling wire, barb wire, etc. 

Assuming the C, F. & I. were to get the contracts for supplying steel products 
for the project, all of it could be produced locally in Pueblo except for some sizes 
of required pipe. Besides the monetary savings to the project, it would mean 
they would have enough contracted work to employ all its employees one month; 
this includes the time spent in iron ore and coal mining, the railroad shipping 
thereof, and so forth. Listed below are verified figures supplied me by the 
C. F. & I. on man-hours required to produce the estimated steel products required 
in the construction of the project: 








| 
Product Amount Man-hours 
required | required 
Reinforcing steel pounds 175, 129, 000 1, 397, 362 
Structural steel -do 12, 642, 700 82, 008 
Miscellaneous steel bars and shapes do 325, 2, 757 
130-pound rails gross tons 7, 000 84, 155 
Pipe, 22- inch and 26-inch a miles 70. 6 149, 600 


Total 1, 715, 882 
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i! derstood tk at our 


point of view is not based on a selfish desire 


to keep only Pueblo and vicinity employed as the above points out that some 
sizes of the required pipe cannot pre oduced locally and would be obtained 
from Claymont, Mas Also, not the ore and coal is mined in Colorado but 
the adjoining State of Wyoming 
I ndorsing the project, we can see a better and larger community—one in 


which our children can grow up 
secure f iture a fu ture in wl ich a 


healthy and happy and can look forward to a 
balanced economy will offer full employment. 


In summarizing, we feel that what is good for labor is good for the community, 


State, and country, and the Fryir 


labor, thus being beneficial to all. 


Mr. Wuirte. I also have a 


gpan-Arkansas project will offer benefits to 


statement here from Earl P. Law of 


Pueblo, who is also a representative of labor, who has since been 


elevated to management. At 


represented the Colorado State 
locals in Colorado. They also have 


membership of all the ClO 


the time he was a union member, he 


Industrial Union Council, who has 


endorsed the project, and I want to make this a part of the record. 
Mr. Harrison. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. Waite. Thank you. 


(The statement referred 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THI 


Law, UNIT: 





( tleme! Earl | 
vice preside i" 
‘ Colora | i 
Fuel and Iron ( 
reside ince 

I have be nd re 
to represent ll pha 


Orgenized labor is interested in 
intenance and improvement of 
d Colorado, but particulerly of 


interests of the Arkanses Valley, the 
are identical—all depend upon the 
water supply This accounts for 


water supplies are inadequate fo 
agriculture, cities and farmers 
water for t 


} 
project without Federal assistance 


needs of the area exceed 


as follows: 


NGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT BY Ear. P 
WorkKERs., C. I. O. 


Law, of Pueblo, Colo. I hold the office of 
Steel Workers, C. I. O., and vice president 
Council. I am employed by the Colorado 
in which city or the vicinity thereof I have 


quested on behalf of the above organizations 


s of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 





» security, continued prosperity, and the 
existing econ my, not only of the Nation 
the Arkansas Valley n this respect the 
State, and the Nation and organized labor 
existence and availability of an sdequate 
the interest of organized labor. Prese 
the existing requirements of industry and 


The cost of procuring additional supplies of 


the ability of the users to finance the 
The Frvingpen- Arkanss 5S project bespeaks 


a genuine need for water, and from all information that we can obtain it presents 


ample justification for the euthoriz 
tional waters made available by tt 


tun iti Ss, in creasing the self-sufficiency 


and the ate of Colorado This pre 


construction, 2s well as afterwards 


tially increased industry in the srea, 


tion of a Federal reclamation project. Addi- 
> project wi ld mke possil ble more job oppor- 


and productivity of the Arkansas Valley 
ject will directly supply many jobs during 
In addition, it will make possible substan- 
which increase will afford opportunities to 


widely ovens industries. Diversification and the distribution of industry 


will fit in with the defense requirem 


) as an organiz%?tiol 


( 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project will grea 


e area and its industrial opportunities It is with an honest and 


‘nts of our Nation 


is confident that the authorization and con- 
tl 


v increase both the popu- 


sincere belief that we say the Fryingpan-Arkansas project should be authorized. 


Mr. CHEnowetTH. Mr. 
Witiiess 
10:30, and I would like to 


Colorado Water Development 


this project is our last witness. 


interest to the committee. 


Mr. Harrison. Mr. Ducy. 


‘hairman, I now wish to present our last 
You mentioned ee about we would turn over at 
have a few additional minutes. Mr. 
Damian Ducy of Pueblo, Colo., 
Association, who has largely sponsored 


who is president of the Southeastern 


I know his testimony will be of great 


— 





a LEE eT ED 
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STATEMENT OF DAMIAN DUCY, PRESIDENT OF THE WATER 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO, 
PUEBLO, COLO. 


Mr. Ducy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[am Damian Ducy, president of the Water Development Associa- 
tion of Southeastern Colorado, and I present this statement on behalf 
of our executive committee, consisting of Harold H. Christy, Frank 
Hoag, Jr., and John W. Beaty. You have heard from Mr. Christy. 
Mr. Beaty is a livestock man and farmer, and Frank Hoag is the 
publisher of the third largest newspaper in the State of Colorado. 

First of all, I would like to thank you gentlemen for having given 
us the time from your busy days for these hearings and for the cour- 
tesies you have extended our witnesses. We have come before you 
to ask for a loan and, consequently, place ourselves in the position of 
a borrower who has done business with a small bank, which, due to 
its limited capital, cannot make large loans. And we now have to 
go to a larger central bank in order to gain our accommodation. 

Our association was organized in 1943. We have worked closely 
with the Colorado Water Conservation Board and the Bureau of 
Reclamation since that time. We have on our membership rolls some 
4,000 people, and we have resolutions and statements which I would 
like to present for the record and on behalf of approximately 170,000 
people who will be affected. 

Colorado, as you gentlemen know, is considered the Centennial 
State, having been admitted to the Union in 1876. However, our 
civilization goes back to 1850 when our few communities were trading 
posts, often consisting of not over a few hundred people. We are now 
33d in population and 22d in taxable revenue to the United States, 
accoraing to figures upon which I rely. 

Our greatest source of income is from agriculture, including livestock 
raising, and our farm population is 22 percent of the whole. Our next 
greatest source of income is from industry, and the Colorado Fuel and 
lron Corp., located in Pueblo, is the largest employer of labor in the 
State. 

Next comes our tourist trade. Some of you, I know, have visited 
Colorado and are acquainted with the many attractions which we have 
to offer, as well as our delightful climate. Although Colorado is 
thought of as a mining State, this industry is fourth in importance as 
far as income is concerned. 

As a result of the various compacts relating to the Colorado River, 
Colorado has been granted the use of 51.75 percent of the Upper 
Bastin allotment, which roughly figures about 3,800,000 acre-feet, 
and we are allowed to put this to beneficial use if we take the proper 
steps in time. We in Colorado use roughly 1,600,000 acre-feet, which 
means a surplus of better than 2 million acre-feet, before allowing for 
transportation losses, evaporation and so forth. 

We are asking for diversion of only 70,000 acre-feet, which is less 
than 4 percent of the water allocated to Colorado which is not now 
being used. 

There are various characteristics of development between the east 
and west slopes, and I submit to you the following figures: 

Land area—54 percent on the eastern slope, 37 percent on the 
western slope. 
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Water resources—we have 18 percent, while our fortunate friends 
on the western slope have 68 percent. 

Irrigated land—we have 49 percent and our friends on the west 
side have 26. 

Water production is a little over a foot per year on our side, while 
on the other side, according to our engineering studies, it runs about 
13 feet at the high spots 

The arable land, if we had the water, is about 90 percent on our 
side and 5 percent on the other side 

This is due to the topography of the country because the western 
slope enjoys tremendous pet ks and beautiful scenery 

The average rainfall in Colorado varies from as low as 11 inches to 
as high as 50 inches, with an overall average of 16 inches. However, 
the historic average is a trifle less than 12 inches in Pueblo County. 

We have found that the average water supply passing through our 
irrigation systems varies greatly. Some of our better ditches can 
de ‘pe ‘nd on some 3 to 5 acre-feet per year over a period of 200 days, 
while others can depend on only 1 acre-foot, if lucky, and that for 
about 50 days. 

The population of the Arkansas Valley has grown from 137,000 in 
1900 to 265,000 in 1950. That embraces the 12 counties, and as 
Mayor Bryan says, there is approximately some 285,000 in our 12 
counties today. The water supply is literally the same as it was 53 
years ago, except for the small private diversions that have been 
mentioned to you before. 

The security which we offer you for this loan can best be stated 
by quoting the assessed valuations of our 12 counties as being $345 
million in 1952. These values were based upon 1941 indexes in ac- 
cordance with the new Colorado reappraisal program. 

The agricultural pursuits in the valley are much the same as other 
parts of Colorado, with principal crops of alfalfa, sugar beets, vine and 
vegetable crops, grains, and so forth. The raising of cattle, sheep, 
some hogs, and a lot of turkeys provide further farm income. 

We are rich in natural resources and excellent transportation facil- 
ities, and consequently have many fine industries, which could be en- 
larged and would be surrounded by many satellite plants if water and 
additional power were available. 

Our cities vary in size from Pueblo, which is the largest one, with 
85,000, to Colorado Springs, with 55,000, to La Junta and Lamar 
with approximately ae 000, and a dozen or more smaller communities 
such as Rocky F ord, Canon C ity, Florence, Leadville, Walsenburg, 
and the like, with cca varying from 600 to 700 people, to 
5,000. Many of the smaller communities suffer far more from the 
shortage of water than do Pueblo and Colorado Springs. 

These smaller communities depend upon very small diversions from 
the Arkansas River and upon wells pumped into such meager storage 
that should we have a power failure, or well-casing break, they would 
have little over 3 days’ supply of water. 

We have many communities in the valley, and the outskirts of the 
larger ones, where the only source of water is by buving in 1,000-gallon 
trucks at a cost of $5 per tankload. You have been told of the regu- 
lations on irrigation that have been placed in effect for the past seve oral 
years, so we feel we are conserving to the utmost. 
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Our farmers pointed out to you that they feel our agricultural loss 
due to lack of water has been some 30 percent over the past many 
years. 

[ am prepared to present to you maps showing these studies as to 
the various farmers with whom we cooperated in making a study. 
It shows the location of the farms and their names here. 

We feel that should you grant us this loan, we can repay it. We 
feel the studies we have made, as well as those made by the Bureau, 
will substantiate this statement, and also the studies made by the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board. This multipurpose project 
will not only provide supplemental water so badly needed by our cities 
industries, and farmers, but through the construction of the dams 
referred to in the engineering report, many other things will be ac- 
complished. 

We have attempted to tell you that we feel we have exhausted all 
private resources for future development, that we have the security 
necessary for the loan which we request, that we believe the resources 
which can be developed through the Fryingpan-Arkansas project will 
produce income enough to make repayment of the loan possible, for 
we want no charity. We know that in granting this loan you will 
enable us to create values which will be taxable by our local govern- 
ments and create an additional income which will mean income tax 
revenues in excess of those presently received by the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as repayment of the loan requested. We would also 
become much better customers of the other 47 States in the Union 
than we are today through the creation of additional wealth and 
income. We also heartily feel that in this day and age of the atomic 
bomb, national defense requirements warrant serious consideration 
of the development of this part of the country which is literally the 
best fortress which our Government can have. 

In conclusion, may we emphasize that the water shortages of the 
Arkansas V alley im Colorado are not just a recent experience. 
Farmers and stockmen discovered 50 years ago that if they could get 
water on our land they could support a most abundant community. 
They spent many millions of dollars in developing their irrigation 
systems from the natural stream flow of the Arkansas River, but there 
was just not enough water to go around every year and the fluctua- 
tions in the flow were too great. These shortages produced great 
crop losses, but still most of them persevered and firmed up every 
acre-foot of water that could be developed. They created a sound 
economy in spite of their shortages and risks, and the people continued 
to come to the cities and towns. 

Industry has grown, transportation has grown, cities and towns 
have grown until today we not only have the problem of supplement- 
ing the natural flow of the river, but we must meet the demands of a 
progressive and live region. The shortage is now two-fold. We 
are not only short of water for irrigation, but water for domestic and 
industrial purposes in our municipalities. That is double security 
for multiple-purpose usage. We solicit your approval and support 
in behalf of our region which can continue to grow only if it has the 
financial assistance we need. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to present my full statement for the 
record, 
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Mr. Harrison. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Damian Ducy, PRESIDENT OF THE WATER DEVELOPMENT Asso- 
‘ TION OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO, IN SUPPORT OF THE AUTHORIZATION OF 
i FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PRoJECT, COLORADO 
lam Damian Duevy, president of the Water Development Association of south- 
eastern Colorado, and president of my own company, which operates in the real 
estate and insurance fields I have lived in Pueblo since the age of two, and can 
] 


well remember dirt streets and wooden sidewalks. I have served as president of 
many civic organizations in my own community, State, and on the national level. 
I submit this statement on behalf of my executive « rmmiuittee, co sisting of Harold 


H. Christy, Frank Ho J in W. Beaty 





ag, Jr., and Jol 
Harold H. Christy has lived most of his life in the Arkansas Valley, is an engi- 
duate of the Colorado School of Mines, and for many years has been 
uperintendent of the Power and Water Department of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
p.; Colorado’s largest emplover 
e second member is Frank Hoag, Jr., a native Puebloan and publisher of the 
third largest newspaper in the State of Colorado, and, of course, the largest one in 
the Arkansas Valley Frank, like myself, has headed up many civic organizations 
on the local and State level 

The other member of my committee is John W. Beat a lifetime resident of 
Colorado, rancher, farmer, and banker, who lives in Manzanola, an Arkansas 
Valley community founded by his dad. 

First of all, I would like to thank you gentlemen for having arranged the time 
from your busy days to grant us a hearing as tq the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
which is so important to the future of our section of Colorado, and in turn, to the 
prosperity and well-being of Colorado and these United States. We appreciate 
the courteous treatment afforded our witnesses to this moment. 


We come before vou to ask for a loan, and consequently, place ourselves in the 





position of a borrower who has done business with a small bank which, due to 
its limited capital, cannot make large Joans We consider you the loan com- 


nittee of a large bank and your dutics as that of having to examine our applica- 
tion and re port to the board of directors, which is Congress. 

The Water Development Association of South ern Colorado was formed in 
1943 by many citizens who realized that the Arkansas Vallev had exhausted all 














of its resources to gain additional water through private capital. Many small 
single-puryp diversions have beet accomplishe i in an effort to increase the 

ater supplv, and many wells have been drilled, but our needs have not been 
mie The founders of our organization, who had invited the United States 
Bureau of | l ation in for investigations as far back as 1930, realized that 








our only chance for survival was the construction of a multipurpose project such 


as the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas. This project has been presented to you 
from the physical, legal, agricultural, and power sides by previous witnesses. 
This project will not only allow for a small diversion of Colorado Piver water, 
but will also serve as a means of flood control, sediment control, will allow falling 


water to produce hydroelectric power, and will also improve and create wildlife 


and recreational values. Some 4,000 members of our organizations who request, 





! 1 me, your consent to the loan which we desire, have resolutions, state- 
ments, etec., which I would like to file for the record, backed by 170,000 people 
well prepared to offer ey ide nee of these facts. 

Colorado is known as “The Centennial State,’’ having been admitted to the 
Union in 1876. However, our civilization goes back to 1850 when our few com- 
munities were trading posts, often consisting of not over a few hundred people. 
We have grown for the past 100 years to a point where we are now thirty-third in 
population and twenty-second in taxable revenue to the United States, according 
to figures upon which I rely. 

Our resources are quite varied, which is important to a banker, for diversifica- 

1 s a more stable loan. Our greatest source of 
ding livestock raising, and our farm population is 
22'6 percent of the whole. Our next greatest source of income is from industry, 
and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., located in Pueblo, is the largest employer of 
labor in the State. This company is the ninth largest producer of steel in the 

nited States. Next, comes our tourist trade. Some of you, I know, have 


tion of assets and energy a 





income is from agriculture, i 





ow 
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visited Colorado and are acquainted with the many attractions which we have 


to offer, as well as our delightful climate Although Colorado is thought of as a 
mining State, this industry is fourth in importance as far as income is concerned 

Physically, Colorado is divided by the Continental Divide, but I am glad to 
state that our people, totaling some 1,350,000, recognize no such barrier, for we 
have a fine saying in Colorado that ‘‘what is good for one part of the State, is good 
for all.” 


Some verv interesting studies have been m¢ 





‘as to our natural resources, and 
nt, made by 





particular W hich I wou 


Mr. Charles Patterson, an outstanding eng 


there 1s one in 





Conservation Board. I believe Mr. Patterson is 
the State of California 
As a result of the various compacts relating to the Colorado River, Colorado has 


been granted the use of 51.75 percent of the upper basin allotment, which roughly 





figures about 3,800,000 acre-feet, and we are allowed to put this to beneficial use 
if we take the proper steps in time We in Colorado use roughly 1,600,000 acre- 
feet, which means a surplus of better than 2 milli6n acre-feet, before allowing for 


transportation losses, evaporation, ete 

We ask for diversion of only 70,000 acre-feet, which is less than 4 percent of the 
water allocated to Colorado which is not now being used. 

This Patterson study discloses tl important cha ter- 
istics were notable between the east and west slopes of the Continental Divide, 
and I submit to vou herewith the following figures: 


at in Colorado va 








I lope W 
Pe 

Land ar 54 37 
Water resource 18 68 
I ‘ i 49 26 
\ | et] yea 1.9 4 
Ara land, if wat o 4 

The marked variances mentioned above are, of course, due principally to the 
tcpogriphy of the western part of Colorado, for it is there that most of our high 
pevks are located 

T eve Colorado varies from as low as 11 inches to as zh as 
50 hes I verage of 16 inches however, the histori: iversge 18 
tr less t] in Pueblo County We heve known vear with 
| is 6 ine! and it said that i 1894 tt were but 2 hes 
S } ‘J = mbey ur Pueblo weather ‘ n has reeord 
‘ ( 1a i pt ne! our ruebdio weather statio l ecorde 
only a trifle over 4 inches of moisture 

We have found that th verage water supply passing through our irrigation 
systems varies greath Some of our hetter dite} n depend on some 8 to 5 


acre-feet per year over a period of 200 days, while others can depend on only 1 
acre-foot, if lucky, and that for about 50 days 
The Arkansas Valley and its basin encompasses the bulk of 12 counties in 
itheestern Colorado. It extends, as Mr. Powell has told you, from Leadville 
at the top of the Divide, to Holly at approximately the Kons1s State line \lso 
from Colorado Springs at the north, to Trinidad, on the south 

ueblo is a community of some 85,000 to 90,000 people and is the largest city 
in the area. The population of the Arkansas Valley in 1900 was 137,000 people 
r 1950 there were 265,000 people, and I believe I can safely state that there are 
280,000 to 300,000 people toda x water supply is literally the same as 
53 years ago 





The security which we offer you for this loan can best be stated by quotins 


assessed valuations of our 12 counties as being $345,000,000 in 1952. These 
values were based upon 1941 indexes in accordance with the new Colorado re- 
appraisal program 

The *gricultur2] pursuits in the volley are much the same as other parts of 
Colorado with principal crops of alfalfa, sugar beets, vine and vegetable crops, 
grains, ete. Ther », some hogs, and a lot of turkeys provide 
further farm income. 

We are rich in natural resources and excellent transportation facilities, and 
consequently have many fine industries. These industries could be enlarged and 
would be surrounded by many satellite plants if water and additional power were 





sing of cattle, shee 
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available. Weenjoy a very fine strategic position insofar as the Government’s 
industrial dispersion program is concerned, for we are nestled against the Rocky 
Mountains. Although we are not located exactly in the center of the country, we 
are afforded a natural defense barrier by our mountain ranges. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., again Colorado’s largest employer and the 
ninth largest producer of steel, is located in Pueblo. The Pueblo Ordnance Depot 
employs almost as many as the C. F. & I.; namely, around 7,500. This depot is 
located east of Pueblo and it is said to be probably the largest depot in the country, 
, of course, has been No. 1 in rendering the service necessary in the Korean 
rt. The Triplex Corp., a large producer of pistons is also located in Pueblo. 
Timken Roller Bearing has a plant located in Colorado Springs. Camp Carson, 
a very large defense installation, is located in the same city. Other manufacturing 
enterprises vary from the largest broom factory west of the Mississippi, to many 
canning factories, packing plants, lumbering, mining, etc. Wealso have many fine 
institutions in our area dependent upon water and power, such as the Colorado 
State Hospital at Pueblo, housing some 4,500 patients and employing some 1,800 
o 2,000 people. Colorado Springs, Buena Vista, Canon City, and Fort Lyon are 
also the location of many fine and comparable institutions 

Our cities vary in size from Pueblo with 85,000 to 90,000; Colorado Springs with 
55,000, to La Junta and Lamar with approximately 10,000 folks and a dozen or 
more smaller communities such as Rocky Ford, Canon City, Florence, Leadville, 
Walsenburg, Eads, Holly, etce., with populations varying from 600 to 700 people 
to 5,000. Mamy of the smaller communities suffer far more from the shortage of 
water than do Pueblo and Colorado Springs. 

These smaller communities depend upon very small diversions from the Arkan- 








sas Kiver and upon wells pumped into such meager storage that should we have 
a power failure, or well casing break, they would have a little over 3 days supply 
of water. You gentlemen know that a good economy should insure at least a3 to6 
months’ supply The same shortage has resulted in many of our communities 


not issuing building permits, restraining the planting of lawns and shrubbery and 
other means to conserve what little water we have. We have many comn nur i- 
ies the valley I inhabitants gain ater for housel ld pu Ss bv he y 
tle I 1@ vai where 1nnhapbité pain water for houseno urposes V na hg 
t hauled in 1,000 gallon trucks, which costs $5 per tanklo ad. This results in no 
bathrooms which, of course, means losing some of the nicer conveniences of life 


and also exposes the people to pestilence and disease. In my own community of 
Pueblo this year, restrictions as to the irrigation of lawns, shrubbery, ete., were 
placed i in effect in late March, the earliest ever known in our history. With the 
same restrictions affecting everyday life, our people have suffered in the loss of 
mar aa ctive industries coming into the Arkansas Valle 


Mr. Ryan has presented to you the outlook of the typic ai farmer in our many 
communities. We could have introduced many more practical farmers, but in 
respect to your time, we merged the various statements into the one presented. 

Ir. Ryan ~ as pointed out to — that our agricultural losses over the past many 
years can be safely stated as having been approximately 30 ~ nt due to the 
lack of water, and our inability to place what water we have in the fields at the 
proper time 

We have done what we believe is an unusual thing in connection with the study 
of our project in that our organization with Roy Cooper as chairman of the com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the Bureau, has held meetings with 300 individual 
farmers and made case studies as to their needs and to the benefits which might 
be derived if supplemental water were available. A summation of these studies 
are being handed to you for the record. 

John Beaty, vice president of our organization, has made a very thorough 
study as to the benefits to be derived, and it is a conservative estimate that where 
our annual income from agriculture is now $27 million, that with present prices 
the small amount of water which we ask would increase this annual income to $34 
million; or roughly 25 percent. 

We feel that should you grant us this loan, we can repay it, and feel that the 
studies which we have made, as well as those made by the Bureau, will sub- 
stantiate this statement. This n iuitipurpose project will not only provide 
supplemental water so badly neede d by our cities, industries, and farmers, but 
through the construction of the dams referred to in the engineering report, many 
other things will be accomplished. 

First of all, flood control is a very important matter to us. Thirty-two years 
ago the downtown section of Pueblo stood under fourteen feet of water for the 
better part of three days. The water had rushed down from altitudes as high 
as 10,000 or 11,000 feet to Pueblo at some 4,600 feet with such great velocity 
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that warnings were practicaliy impossible. Had the Fryingpan-Arkansas been 
built at that time, some 100 lives would have been saved, and many millions of 
dollars of property damage could have been averted, and the wasted wate: con- 
served for arid years. 
The large dam to be created west of Pueblo will not only impound flood wat 

in accordance with decrees on the river, but can be used by mutual agreemen 
among the ditches for storage of water until needed, whether it be conservation 
of winter runoff, or the usual spring and summer early thaw. This reservoir, 
by pooling the combined resources of the ditches, will give us great saving through 
the evaporation wastage now suffered due 
reservoirs in the particular areas which 

well as the one in Pueblo, will catch a tremendous amount of silt each vear, 


systems supporting shallow 
they serve. The dams upstream, as 


which has caused nothing but trouble over the past several decades of our civil- 
ization. Quite naturally, these dams will control falling water and allow the 


creation of hydroelectric power for which a ready mrket can be developed in our 


section of Colorado. In addition, our engineers will tie the transmission lines in 
with other systems. 

We have tried to present our testimony in as brief a form as possible, recognizing 
the importance of your time. We hope we have painted a picture for vou which 
will indicate the dire need for the project. We know tha ye of vou have 
visited our State and the Arkansas Valley, so that you can picture the situation 


which we have attempted to set forth. We would like to invite those of you who 





have not been in Colorado to drop in during the summer recess and get a first 
hand look. 


We have attempted to tell you that we feel we have exhausted all private 
} 


resources for future development, that we have the se¢ necessary for the loan 
which we request, that we believe the resources which can be dk veloped through 


the Fryingpan-Arkansas project will produce income enough to make repayment of 








the loan p ssible, for we want no charity We know that in granting this loan, 
you will enable us to create values which will be taxable by our local governments 
and create an additional income which will mean ine ‘-tax revenues in excess of 
those presently received by the Federal Government, as well as repayn of the 
loan reque ~cl We would also bec much better customers of the otne 17 
States in the Union than we are today, through the creation of additional wealth 
and income. We also heartily feel that in this day and age of the atomic bomb 


national defense requirements warrant serious consideration of the development 
of this part of the country which is literally the best fortress which our Govern- 


ment can have. 





in conclusion, may we emphasize that tl I rtages (Arkansas 
Valley in Colorado are not just a recent ce. Farmers stockmen 
discovered 50 vears ago that if they could get water on our land , could sup- 
port a most abundant community. They spent many millions of dollars 


developing their irrigation systems from the natural streamflow 
river, but there was just not enough to go around every year an l tations 
in the flow were too great. ‘Those shortages produced great crop losses, but still 
most of them persevered and firmed up every acre-foot of water that could be 


developed. ‘They created a sound economy in spite of their shortages and risks, 





and the people continued to come to the cities and towns 

Industry has grown, transportation has grown, cities and towns have grown 
until today we not only have the problem of supplementing the natural flow of 
the river, but we must meet the demands of a progressive and live region. The 
shortage is now twofold. We are not only short of water for irrigation, but water 
for domestic and industrial purposes in our municipalities. That’s double security 
for multiple purpose usage. We solicit your approval and support in behalf of 
our region which can continue to grow only if it has the financial as 
need. 








sistance we 


Mr. Ducy. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to 
present several petitions and statements on behalf of those who are 
not able to be with us this week. 

The first one is signed by many leading businessmen throughout 
the valley. 

The second one is a group of resolutions endorsing this on behalf 
of the Pueblo United Labor League, Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Train- 
men, Colorado State Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Colorado State Industrial Union Council. 
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The third is a sheaf of resolutions from the Elks, the Pueblo Game 
and Fish Association, League of Business and Professional Women, 
Salida Flying and Civie Club, Huerfano County American Legion 
Post and several others. 

The fourth is resolutions on behalf of many of our Lions Clubs, in 
fact eight of them in the cities from Leadville on down as far as 
La Junta, Rocky Ford, and Salida. 

The fourth exhibit is resolutions of the Rotary Clubs of Pueblo, 
Rocky Ford, Canon City, La Junta, Walsenburg, and Salida. 

Next we have a group of resolutions endorsing the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project in behalf of several different organizations: The two 
ditch associations, Fort Lyon Canan Co. and Fountain Mutual 
Irrigation Co.; the Farmers Luncheon Club of Colorado Springs; the 
Colorado Soil Conservation Association and Upper Arkansas Soil 
Conservation District. 

Next we have resolutions from 10 chambers of commerce in our 
12 counties and 2 chapters of the junior chamber of commerce, from 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, on down to the State line. 

Next we have a sheaf of 12 resolutions on behalf of city governments 
located throughout the Arkansas Valley 

Next I have a statement I would like to enter for the record issued 
by George Everett, a very prominent man in soil conservation work 
and president of that organization, if I am not mistaken, in the 
Arkansas Valley. 

Next is a statement by Harry Reese, secretary of the La Junta 
Chamber of Commerce,.on behalf of his organization. 

A statement by Milton Andrus of the Pueblo Chamber of Commerce. 

A statement by Charles Beise, who has been with us all week. 

A statement by John Beaty, vice president of our organization and 
a cattleman, who is on the sick list this morning 

And a statement on behalf of Harry Barnes, city engineer of La 
Junta, who in turn reports on the drastic need of water in smaller 
communities in the valley. 

Also a resolution by several REA associations. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy which we have appreciated 
greatly. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Ducy. The statements will be 
made a part of the record, and the resolutions will be made a part of 
the files. 

(The resolutions were filed with the committee and the statements 
referred to follow: 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE PROPOSED FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS WATER 
DEVELOPMENT Prosect By Greorsce E. Evererr, Sanipa, Couo. 


For the purpose of identification I, George KE. Everett, would like to state that 
I was born and raised in Chaffee County, as was my father before me. My 
grandmother came to the county as a child. Her parents homesteaced within 
the area in the late 1860’s. I am the fourth generation that bas continually 
engaged in livestock and agricultural production within the county since that 
time. I am a member of the Farmers’ Union, the Chaffee County Cattlemen’s 
Association, the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, and 1 am a member of the 
school board of Adobe Park school, as well as being a member of many other 
organizations 

The area bere uncer consideration which is utilized for avriculture an‘? grazine, 
ranges in elevation from 5,330 feet above sea level to 10,500 feet above sea level 
with the watershed extending on to 14,400 feet above sea level, consisting of 
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1,670 square miles of drainage area of which 6,700 acres are under irrigation and 
the balance is mountain meadow pasture and dryland pasture. The crops of this 
area consist of general agricultural crops such as mountain meadow hay, alfalfa, 
barley, wheat, and oats. These crops are used in production of livestock. The 
livestock raised is principally feeder cattle, feeder lambs, and purebred breeding 
stock, 

The livestock industry at present is largely dependent on State and Federal 
forest lands for summer grazing, with winter feed being raised on the irrigated 
lands for the breeding herds during the winter montha 

Shortage of irrigation water, causing decreased feed supplies, has resulted in 
excessive grazing of the private range lands within the area, as well as excessive 
demands on the State and Federal forest lands for grazing purposes. 

A supplemental water supply would result in the planting of more irrigated 
pasture, increased production of hay, and inereased yields of oats, wheat, and 
barley. 

Detailed farm budgets prepared for this area under a cooperative study spon- 
sored by the Southeastern Colorado Water Development Association have shown 
that loss in gross crop sales varies from $13.33 to $22.57 per acre. Assuming that 
$15 per acre would represent a conservative average, the total loss in crop sales 
could well amount to $1 million per year. 

The Fryingpan-Arkansas project creating additional water will make possible 
the reorganization of many of the ditch systems now existing in this area To 
illustrate this point, during the irrigation year 1942 there was approximately 
255,000 acre-feet of water diverted in water district 11, which includes Lake and 
Chaffee Counties 


On the average 50 percent of the weter is lost ii) the ditches before it reaches the 
land where it is to be applied. This means that 127,000 acre-feet of water is lost, 
so far as crop production is concerned. <A very conservative estimate would show 


that approximately 20,000 acre-feet of this water can be saved as a result of water 
exchanges, consolidation of innumerable small ditches, and utilization of the project 
canals as a transportation facility. These savings are dependent entirely on the 
agreements among the irrigators and the Bureau of Reclamation where their 
facilities are involved. 

Construction of this project will stimulate production of intensive agricultural 
crops and dairy products during the construction period. It is realized that this 
is only temporary and is not considered in estimating the agricultural losses 
accruing in the area. 

It is my opinion that this project is of vital importance to the entire Arkansas 
Valley and should be authorized and completed as soon as possible. 


A STATEMENT SUPPORTING THE PrRopOsSED FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS WATER 
DEVELOPMENT Provectr By HARRY C, REESE 


I am Harry C. Reese. I have been a resident of Coloraao since 1946. From 
1947 to 1950 | was manager of the chamber of commerce at Florence, Colo 
Sinee 1950, I have been manager of the chamber of commerce at La Junta, 
olo. Tama graduate of Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, and of the Southwestern 
hamber of Commerce Institute, Dallas, Tex 1 am an active member of the 
olorado State Chamber of Commerce Manager’s Association and of the Mou 


tates Association of Chamber of Commerce Managers. 


C 
C 
C ntain 
S 

My specific purpose in appearing before you is to represent the community 
development in ten of the smaller communities located in the Arkansas Valley 

The position of the two metropolitan areas located in the project area 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo will be represented by other speakers 

The ten communities which IT am representing are Leadville, Salida, Canon 
City, Florence, Walsenburge, Fowler, Rocky Ford, La Junta, Las Animas, and 
Lamar. These towns are strurg out over an area that is approximately 300 miles 
in leneth from Leady ille on the west located near the headwaters of the Arkansas 
River to Lamar on the east located 32 miles from the Colorado-Kansas line. 

From the census figures in 1930 these ten communities had a total population 
of 41,051. By 1940, these communities had an increase in population of 3,002, 
for a total of 44,053. By 1950, this population had increased to 50,777 or an 
increase of 6,724 over the 1940 figures. 

The introduction of supplemental water into the Arkansas Valley in the pro- 
posed Frvingpan-Arkansas project effects our srea in two ways. First, let me 
discuss with vou the effect upon the living concitions of our people by giving 
you a picture of the present situation and the anticipated improvement with 
supplemental water. 


L 
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We are seriously short of domestic water in our towns. West of Pueblo, 
communities depend on streamflow diversions or mountain watersheds for munic- 
ipal use. East of Pueblo, supplies are largely from shallow wells. These latter 
communities have storage facilities equal to 1 day’s supply or less. Pumping 
capacities are taxed to the limit during the period of June through September. 


In the summer months, municipalities maintain a constant and desperate struggle 
to keep water supplies in line with peak demand. 

During the 4-month period of peak demand drastic restrictions are placed on 
domestic users. The » of water for lawns and gardens is banned during most 


of the day in this period, so that adequate supplies will be available and line 
pressure maintained. 

While the quality of the water in five of the communities west and south of 
Pueblo is not too bad, the other five towns have supplies with excessive sulfates 
resulting in water that averages about 50 grains hardness per gallon. 

This hard water causes an equal burden to the housewife, the municipality 
and the i idustrial user. To be satisfactory for household use, this water must 
be treated or the soap bill soars, the dishes are streaked, the clothes not clean, 
and the scrubbed floors spotted. 

It is common in this area for domestic users to purchase water from commercial 
wells in order to get a reasonable supply of soft water for household use. This 
water, stored in cisterns, is often hauled for several miles at an average cost of 
five dollars per thosand gallons 

In city mains, this hard water causes serious encrusting and rapid deterioration 


of pipes. Water line breaks, valves that are eaten out are all costly to municipal 
operations. The industrial user is plagued in the same manner in his boiler 
systems and in his processing water. The cost of building a treating plant to 


render the water acceptable for industrial use very often is equal to the cost of 
building and equipping the plant itsel 
With the availability of supplemental water for domestic use, a large share 





of the problems of lack of municipal water supply and lack of quality water 
would be eliminated. The use of the proposed Pueblo reservoir for the storage 
of municipal supply would overcome the present lack of storage 


The availability of quality water of 4 to 6 grains hardness per gallon 
chlorinated in the proposed Pueblo treating plant and made available by pipe- 
line to the towns east of Pueblo would far surpass the quality of the present 
supply. 

lhe need for a supply of quality water for human consumption is paramount 

} i ; 
We are short of this water now. Our population is on the increase. We strongly 
feel that the development of additional domestic water in the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project is necessary to maintain our present population level and allow 
J : I | 


us a norml rate of growth in our communities 
he second effect of the introduction of supplemental water is in the eco- 
nomic pattern of the area. Basically, this is an agricultural area. Farming 


and ranching, irrigated and dryland, extends the length of the Valley and is 
the basic structure of the area. 

With this economy, the processing of agricultural products is important. 
The refining of sugar beets, canning of fruit and vegetable crops, feeding and 
processing of livestock, the production of animal feeds, and organic fertilizers, 
and recently the new development of chlorophyl extraction are all important 
operations in the communities of the area. 

Raw materials available in the area play a strong part, too. Within the 
region are deposits of feldspar, fluorspar, lead, zinc, manganese, gold, silver, 
nonmetallics, oil, and coal. Many of these raw materials are in various stages 
of productive development, others are virtually dormant. 

Colorado’s tourist business, a $220 million operation in 1951, is of much impor- 
tance to the Arkansas Valley area. For upon it depends thousands of small 
independent businessmen. Motel and resort operators, filling stations, restau- 
rants, sports dealers and many others make the livelihood from those who come 
to see and enjoy Colorado’s majestic peaks and scenic beauty. 

Each of these economic phases is important to the well being of our area. Each 
phase suffers and is limited by water supply and quality. 

The increased efficiency of existing irrigation ditch systems can only be brought 
about by supplemental water. The urgent needs for domestic water and: for 
industrial water have been filled at the expense of agriculture. Limited crops and 
low yields are an old story to ourfarmers. Droughts, low runoff periods, and over- 
appropriated water rights all take their toll of agricultural production, 
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National markets for high quality Colorado grown products such as sugar beets, 
onions, cantaloupes, vegetables, seeds, and alfalfa meal already exist. With 
supplemental water, Arkansas Valley farmers can grow higher cash value crops 
and increase their yields of the existing crops. This is sound development and it 
will materially strengthen the economic basis of the entire region. 

The production of fine Colorado beef, lamb, and turkeys is on the increase and 
finds aready merket throughout the Nation. Increased fc ed supplies in the project 
development will greatly enhance this type of foodstuff production necessary to a 
growing national population. 

Strategic minerals and nonmetallics processed in the project area are now lim- 
ited by lack of power and water. The major production is in copper, lead, zine, 
gold, and silver. Other metal development prospects are in aluminum, bismuth, 
cadmium, iron, manganese, molybdenum, and nickel. 

Among the producers, the Reynolds Mining Co. in the Salida area indicated 
that their fluorspar operations will be limited in the near future by lack of wate 
and power. The Resurrection Mining group in the Leadville area in their pro- 
duction of lead, zine and other strategic metals will be hampered to some extent 
by water but mainly by lack of power. 

Coal is a large resource in the Walsenburg, Florence and Canon 
The trend toward the use of coel in high temperature processing for 
extraction and the production synthetic fuels is rapidly coming ! 
develop these large deposits of both high and low grade coals, supplies of water 
and power must be available. 

There are instances of existing industry being limited by the lack of jug lity 
water. Canning plants in the area are hampered both by the lack of agriculturs 
water as well as the lack of a quality supply for processing. Sugar beet companies 
have been faced with water shortages in the midst of their precessing campaigns 
in the fall. The Santa Fe Reilroad at its division point in La Junta treats 61 
grain water to 1 grain hardness on an average of over 7 million gallons per day. 
\ savings of thousands of dollars annually would oecur if a better quality water 
were availal 

The availabiliiy of quality water and hydroelectric power from the proposed 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project would stimulate the expansion of vast miners! re- 
sources in the area. Existing industry unhampered by the lack of water and 
power would expand and develop at rate consistent with market demands. 














With supplemental water and power bringing increased agricultural yields, 
greater livestock production, expansion of industry and raw material develop- 
ment a far broader taxing base would come into being in the project area. The 


incre es to local and State taxing units, along with the enhancement of Federal 
tax receipts, would come as a natural result of the project development. 

The tourist business, an important facet of our area, would receive a tremendous 
boost in both eastern Colorado and western Colorado from the development of 
the recreational features of the proposed project. It is important to note that 
this project is the first in Colorado to be planned with the full cooperation of 
Federal, State, and local fish and wildlife interests. ‘Thousands of independent 
small-business men who work to serve the tourist industry will be directly bene- 
fited as the project materializes. 

To summarize: The Arkansas Valley has been and is now seriously short of 
domestic, agricultural, and industrial water. ‘The importation of surplus water 
from western Colorado to our deficient area in eastern Colorado is our only feasible 
means of acquiring water to maintain our living conditions and economy. 

Through their association together and through the proposed formation of 
conservancy districts, the people on our area have demonstrated that they are 
willing to repay a large share of the project costs through the purchase of water 
and the purchase and sale of power. 

For the people of the Arkansas Valley, first and foremost, additional water is a 
must. To expand and develop industry and natural resources, supplies of quality 
water and available power are a must. If our area is to maintain the existing 
economy, to better our living conditions and to expand to a maximum develop- 
ment to take our place in a strong healthy nation, we earnestly request that you 
give every favorable consideration to the early construction of the ryingpan- 
Arkansas project. 
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STATEMENT SUPPORTING THE PrRoPpOs&D FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS WATER DEVEL- 
OPMENT Projecr BY MILTON H. ANDRUS 


I am Milton H. Andrus. I have been a resident of Colorado since 1930. 
From 1946 to 1949 I was manager of the chamber of commerce at Canon City, 


Col Since that time I have been manager of the chamber of commerce at 
Pueblo, Colo. I am a graduate of Colorado State College of Edueation at 
Greeley, Colo., and of both the Rocky Mountain Chamber of Commerce Institute, 

Missoula, \ ont., and the National Institute of Chamber of Commerce and 
rrade Organizations at Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. I am an active 


member of the Colorado State Chamber of Commerce Manager’s Association, o 
which I am a past president, and of the Mountain States Association of which | 


am currently president For the past 3 years I have been, and will continue to 
he, a member of the Colorado State Planning Commission This group has to co 
with statewide planning in many areas, but especially for the 23 institutions 
maintained by the State My purpose in appearil g before this group is to repre- 
sent the business and commercial interests of Pueblo, Colo., in presenting the 


desperate need for more water to supply the municipal, industrial, especially from 
e t ’ e 


a defense point of view, and commercial devclopment of 


this ploneer western city 


ESSENTIAL ECONOMIC DATA PUEBLO, COLO 
Pueblo is an historic commercial and trading center. It has been since the 
1600’s when the Spaniards first began to come into this area. Located as it is 
and at the confluence of the Fountain and Arkansas Rivers, it has been a cross- 
ads of commercial traffic since its very beginning As the white man came ivto 
the area, Pueblo took on permanent form and began to de velop. It is interesting 
to note that the growth of this famed industrial city of the Rocky S.ountain 


West has always been governed by the limiting factor—water. 

In the days of 1949 the present site of Pueblo was a tra‘?ing place for Indians 
and white trappers of the then perilous frontier. However, by 1870, the trading 
advantages of the Pueblo location had brought about a settlement of some 500 
persons and thev incorporated the struggling community as a town. About 1872 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad made its appearance in the Pueblo 
area and 15 years later, they were followed by the Atchison, Topeka «& 
Santa Fe, the Colorado & Southern, and the Missouri Pacifie. 

In 1879 the present Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp was incorporated and Pueb!o’s 
strategic location won for it selection as the site of the first western steel mills. 
Within the next few vears the smelters came to Pueblo as Colorado’s mining 
industry reached its zenith. The smelters, of course, disappeared from the scene 
when the economy of the country made some mining impractical but the steel 
mills continued and other industries have come to join the industrial community 
of Pueblo until today it has become a city of many manufacturers and processors, 
a railhead of national importance, center of airline activity, and a focal point 


for more than a seore of truck and bus lines. 


some 


As the years have come and gone, Pueblo has developed onlv as rapidly as 
water has been developed. Today, this city is playing an increasingly important 
role in the defense of our country as well as in the normal growth of the Rocky 
Mountain West. 

Since 1940 Pueblo has grown at a much more accelerated rate than was dreamed 
possible and to go forward servitg this region and the Nation effectively, more 
water and more power must be developea. 

There have been many interesting and effective economic developments outside 
the field of prime industry as Pueblo has grown. This city has become the 
center of a wholesale trade area populated by some 600,000 people and a retail 
area inhabited by 200,000 people Pueblo has become the key city of the region 
being the major community located on the Arkansas River within the great State 
of Colorado. 


PHYSICAL LOCATION OF PUEBLO, COLO. 


Geographic: Latitude, 38.16 seconds north; longitude, 104 minutes 36 seconds 
west; altitude, 4,690 feet. 

Pueblo is located in southeastern Colorado at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
Geographically it is somewhat west of the center of the United States but from 
the standpoint of transportation it is practically the center. The terrain has a 
gradual eastern slope averaging 10 feet to the mile. Pueblo is the major city in 
the Arkansas Valley within the State of Colorado. The valley is the home of a 
vast agriculture industry that is greatly diversified ranging from a stock-feeding 
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industry to the production of seed, fruits, and vegetables. This community is 
also the gateway to eastern and-seuthern tourists seeking the scenic gra Cceur 
and tremendous recreational advantages of the Colorado Rockies. However, 
the city is primarily an industrial and commorical one. Its growth has been 
steady, but the rate of growth has been greatly accelerated during the past 10 
vears due to the war effort and would have grown even faster had it not been for 
the ever presen! and limiting factor of water. Today, Pueblo is playing a tre- 
mendous part in defense production, as well as, being th 


vy to normal growt! 
throughout the Rocky Mountain region If Pueblo is to continue to grow and 
therefore to be more useful to the Nation and the region, the development of 
more water and the creation of more power for the future must be carried on as 
rapidly as possible. The locality’s climate is best presented by the following 
exerpts from United States Weather Bureau records 

Average mean terperature: 51.9° (60 years of record 

Average annual precipitation: 11.89 inches (60 years of record 

Average annual snowfall: 29.! inches (60 vears of record 

\verage anntal’ sunshi 

Average relative hi 

11:30 a. m 


Pueblo is the most northern citv in the winter inshine zone Its 





e percents 





s of record 
iditv: 37 per cent (31 years record 


ge: 74 19 vear 





vear-r mund 
climate fosters maxivynum labor efficiency and encourages constancy of labor 
supply. 1+ Mi 
assets in their operation the Pueblo Ordnance Depot finds the combination 
of % hours average sunshine, low humidity, and hig 
and maintenance of vehicles, machines, tools, guns, and ammunition 
Water supply is from the Arkansas River and standby weils 
Two municipally owned and operated water districts serve the cits 


al 








cal industries list the moderate climate as one of the 'rost important 





h altitude ideal for storage 








is given full treatment including chiorination before entering mains. Its 
is the nearby Rocky Mountains which furnishes good water, ranging in 
from 12 to 20 points of hardness 





Population 





eas Pueblo | Pueblo, Metropolitan \ Pueblo} Pueblo Metr 

, County! City rea : Count t 1 
1890 24 8 30 66, O58 () » 
1900 28 194 68, 870 52, 162 f O39 
1910 41. 747 LOAD YO, DSS 63. 685 RD AK 
1920 43, O50 





Metropolitan population has been recently added because of the large growth 
and development just outside the present city limits 

Note that the population City of Pueblo increased 21 percent in the last 10 
years with an even greater increase in the metre politan area, 


Pop ilation classification, Pueblo Co unty, 1940, all classes 











Pont Per 

4, Sie 2 
1, 354 49.8 
61. 561 Su. 4 
white RRO & 4 
421 2. 1 

Comparative business 0 dex retail sales 

Net sales Net sales—Continued 
1933 $13, 693, 000 1946 $53, 755, 000 
1935 16, 507, 000 1y47 75. 700, 208 
1939 22, 810, 009 1948 111, 673, 714 
141 , 977, 000 1949 114, 000, 00 
1942 31, 334, OOO L050) 114, 776, 006 


1945 $1, 04), OOO June 30, 1950 to June 30, 1951 137, 881, OOF 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING THE PROPOSED FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT—LEGAL 
ASPECTS, SUBMITTED BY CHARLES J. BEISE 


My name is Charles J. Beise. I am an attorney at law engaged in private 
practice in Denver, Colo.—a partner in the firm of Fairfield and Woods. I 
have practiced for approximately 20 years. During that time I have served as 
counsel for the Vallecito project and the Mancos project, both of which are in 
Colorado. I have been counsel for the Water Development Association of 
Southeastern Colorado since its organization. 


I. PROJECT WATER SUPPLY 


By the terms of the Colorado River compact there has been allocated to the 
upper basin States a consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water, subject to 
the provisions and conditions of that compact. By the terms of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin compact of October 11, 1948, Colorado has been appor- 
tioned the consumptive use of 51.75 percent of the water available for use in the 
upper basin after deducting the 50,000 acre-feet annually to which Arizona is 
entitled. Colorado’s apportionment is therefore estimated to be approximately 
3,855,000 acre-feet annually. Exclusive of the Frying; an-Arkansas project, and 
considering all projects presently constructed or authorized and all water consump- 
tion by private irrigation at the present time, it is estimated that Colorado uses 
approximately 1,590,000 acre-feet. In other words, there is available for future 


irrigation requirements in Colorado 2,265,000 acre-feet It has been estimated 
that of this amount approximately 440,000 acre-feet should be reserved to meet 
Colorado’s share of depletions on main stem reservoirs for long-time holdover 
storage on the Colorado River to make the water available for the upper basin 
under the Colorado River compact Accordingly, approximately 1,825,000 acre- 
feet annually will remain for future use in Colorado. Thus the Fryingpan-Ar- 


kansas project diversion of approximately 70,000 acre-feet would require and use 
less than one twenty-fifth of the estimated water available for future requirements 
of the State of Colorado. In other words, after the requirements of the Fryingpar- 
Arkansas project have been satisfied, there will still be available approximately 
1,750,000 acre-feet of water annually to meet other potential uses of Colorado 
River water in Colorado. 


As far as the interests of other States are concerned, attention is directed to the 
operating prin ij les to be hereaft« r diseussed, which are the result of over 2 vears’ 
negotiations between water interests in western Colorado, that is, water users 


west of the Continental Divide and within the State of Colorado, and water users 
on what is known as the eastern slope of the State of Colorado. It is safe to state 
that no other project in Colorado has ever been studied as thoroughly as has the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project. Greater precautions have been taken for the 
benefit of the western slope of Colorado and, indirectly and ultimately, for the 
interests of the other States of the Colorado River Basin in connection with this 
project than any other project ever devised. 

Eastern Colorado, where the project waters will be consumed, will become a 


part of the “Colorado River Basin” under article II (b) of the Colorado River 








compact 

The benefits from the project are not limited to the importation of Colorado 
tiver water alone, but the project contemplates additional benefits derived 
through the reregulation of the waters of the Arkansas River. In connection 
with this proposed saving, the terms of the Arkansas River compact between 
Kansas and Colorado entered into on December 14, 1948, must be considered. 
The compact made specific provision for the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project by including therein the terms of article 4-d which reads as follows: 

“This compact is not intended to impede or prevent future beneficial develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River Basin in Colorado and Kansas by Federal or State 
agencies, by private enterprise, or by combinations therecf, which may involve 
construction of dams, reservoirs, and other works for the purposes of water utili- 
zation and control as well as the improved or prolonged functioning of existing 
works: provided that the waters of the Arkansas River, as defined in article 3, 
shall not be materially depleted in usable quantity or availability for use to the 
water users in Colorado and Kansas under this compact by such future develop- 
ment or construction.”’ 

No material depletion in usable quantity or availability for use to the water 
users in either State is contemplated by reason of the anticipated benefits. Atten- 
tion is directed to the comments of the State of Colorado, paragraph 6 thereof, 
which provides as follows: 
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6. Colorado calls attention to the fact that the project, its operation, mainte- 
nance and the use of Colorado River water thereunder, must be subject to the 
provisions of the Colorado River compact of November 24, 1922 (H. Doc. 6.85, 


67th Cong., 4th sess.). The Upper Colorado River Basin compact of October 
11, 1948 (Public Law 37, 81st Cong., Ist sess.), and the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057-1064). Further reference to this matter 


appears in these comments in connection with the subject of “Operating Prin- 
ciples.’’ The features of the project and their operation for the storage and re- 
regulation of the native waters of the Arkansas River are subject to the provisions 
of the Arkansas River compact of December 14, 1948 (Public Law 82, 8Ist Cong., 
Ist sess.) between Colorado and Kansas. On July 24, 1951, the Arkansas River 
Compact Administration, an agency created by the compact. for its administra- 
tion, after a review of the project report and consideration of the effect of the 
operation of the proposed project on the administration of the provisions of the 
compact, adopted the following resolution: 

“WHEREAS there has been submitted to the States of Colorado and Kansas 
by the Secretary of the Interior, in accordance with provisions of section 1 of the 
1944 Flood Control Act, a report of the Bureau of Reclamation on the proposed 
initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, Colorado 
(Project Planning Report No. 7—8a.49—-1) and such States are required to transmit 
to the Secretary of the Interior their respective official comments and recom- 
mendations on the report and proposed development; and 

“WHEREAS the Arkansas River Compact Administration, an official interstate 
body created by the Arkansas River compact and charged with the administration 
of such compact, is interested in the proposed development to the extent that its 
construction and operation shall not interfere with the rights, interests, and obliga- 
tions of Colorado and Kansas under the compact: ‘Now be it 

Resolved by the Arkansas River Compact Administration that the following 
comments and recommendations relating to said report of the Secretary of Interior, 
to wit: 

“The Arkansas River Compact Administration submits these comments and 
recommendations to the Governors of Colorado and Kansas respecting the 
proposed initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork Diver- 
sion, Colorado, namely: 

“1. The Administration understands that the project plan proposes: 

(a) The importation by appropriate project works of approximately 
70,000 acre-feet of water a year from the Colorado River Basin to the Arkan- 
sas River Basin for supplemental irrigation and domestic water supplies in 
Colorado and for the production of hydroelectric energy. 

““(b) In connection with such importation of water and its regulation in 
the Arkansas River Valley by project works, the reregulation of native waters 
of the Arkansas River (the term ‘native waters’, as herein used, being those 
waters covered and defined by article I1I-B of the Arkansas River compact). 

“2. The interstate water relations of Colorado and Kansas with respect 
to the Arkansas River do not justi‘y any objection to the proposed project 
development for the importation o: Colorado River water (described in sub- 
paragraph (a) above). 

“3. The reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River (native 
waters being as above mentioned) concerns the Arkansas River Compact 
Administration and both Colorado and Kansas in complying with the pro- 
visions of the Arkansas River compact and maintaining the benefits and 
obligations of the two States under that compact. To that end, it is recom- 
mended to the Governors of Colorado and Kansas, and expressed as a policy 
of the Arkansas River Compact Administration, that the initial develop- 
ment, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, Colorado, as set 
forth in Project Planning Report No. 7—8a.49—1 of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, be approved: Provided, however, That there shall be no reregulation of 
native waters of the Arkansas River as proposed in such report until a plan 
of operation, rules, regulations, procedures and agreements in furtherance 
thereof, including any pertinent agreements between the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, shal! have been submitted to, and approved 
by, the Arkansas River Compact Administration and the affected water 
users. 

“4. It is the purpose and intent of these recommendations that the pro- 
posed project development shall not interfere with or defeat the rights, in- 
terests, and obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the Arkansas River 
Compact. 
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e transmitted to the Governors of the States of Colorado and Kansas and such 
Governors be and. are herebv requested to submit the same to the Secretary of 
Interior with their official State comments and recommendations upon said 
proposed project and development.” 

understands that paragraph 3 of the resolution of the 

Arkansas River Compact Administration is controlled by paragraph 4 thereof 

1 that the words ‘‘affected water users” in said paragraph 3 mean only water 
isers in the State of Colorado so long as Colorado complies with the terms of said 


Colorado interprets and u 





Of the estimated approximately 185,009 acre-feet to be made available as supplemen- 
‘igation water at canal headgates in the Arkansas Valley through the facilities of 


van-Arkansas project, the diversion of 69,200 acre-feet of water from 





| 
the Colorado River will produce a net headgate supply of an estimated 53,700 





cre-Teet The remaining 132,000 acre-feet to be made available by the project 
will come as a result of captur Arkansas River floods, return flows from increased 
municipal supplies, and savings from better utilization methods including those 
resulting from the abolition of direct winter diversions and converting them into 
storage rights to be utilized during the summer irrigation season At the present 


time there is diverted directly to the lands during the winter months approximately 
160,000 acre-feet of water in Colorado Of this 160,000 acre-feet it is estimated 
that 93,000 acre-feet can be converted into storage, or a net production as a result 
of this saving after losses chargeable thereto of some 74,000 acre-feet of water 
In addition, it is currently estimated that 50,000 acre-feet of water are lost annually 
as a result of reservoir evaporation, mostly from private reservoirs at low eleva- 
tions in the Plains area By moving this storage upstream to deep project reser- 
voirs, this evaporation loss can be substantially reduced. The estimated 185,000 
acre-feet to be made available by reason of the construction of this project does 





not include such possible evaporation savings. At the present time there is an 
estimated average annual headgate shortage for irrigation requirements of present- 
ly irrigated lands of 340,000 acre-feet If the project is constructed it will reduce 


this shortage to approximately 155,000 acre-feet, or a reduction from 35 percent 


shortage of ideal requirements to approximately 16 percent shortage 
In other words, there is and will be at all times a greater demand for water thay 
that which can be made available by this project. The proposed reregulation of 


winter flows will entail the execution of contracts with the affected water user 
Most of the water users of the valley in Colorado have been contacted. Without 
xception, all have indicated a general interest in the possibilities of water savings 
through reregulation of winter water use. The same is true of possible evaporatiotr 
savings Neither plan would interfere with any of the water rights of the State 
of Kansas 

All that is required to perfect the acquisition of water rights for the project is 
to make a water filing pursuant to the terms of the laws of Colorado and as 





provided by section 8 of the reclamation law of 1902. As soon as the project has 
been authorized, the project propoentns will make a filing with the State engineer 
f the State of Colorado for all of the waters required for the project, both on the 
Colorado and Arkansas Kivers Thereafter, as promptlv as possible, a conditional! 


decree will be procured adjudicating and establishing the rights of the project to 
his water. The foregoing statement with reference to project water supplies and 
the acquisition of title thereto is limited to the eastern slope works. Insofar as 
the rights to store water in Aspen Reservoir are concerned, as provided in the 
operating agreement, they shall be acquired under the laws of the State of Colo- 
rado, but title thereto shall be initiated and acquired by and held in the name of 
the United States. 


il AUTHORIZATION AND OPERATION OIF FR YINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 


8S. No. 964 authorizes the construction and operation of the project, in accord- 
ance with the plans set forth in Senate Document No. 106, 82d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, and in accordance with recommendations E to K set forth on pages 25 and 26 
of that document, which we will hereafter discuss as the operating principles 
The bill preserves all of the provisions of Senate Document No. 80, 75th Congress, 
Ist session, for t lorado water users in and to 
Green Mountain Reservoir of the Colorado-Big Thompson project (sec. 3). As 
the committee will recall, the Colorado-Big Thompson project contained as one of 
its essential features a compensatory reservoir for the benefit of western Colorado 
water users known as the Green Mountain Reservoir located on the Blue River 
above the town of Kremmling, Colo Because of various conflicting contentions 


i) 


ie benefit and ri ts of western Cc 
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as to the interpretation of that document, it was felt that if the bill authorizing 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project made no reference to Senate Document No. 80, 
it could be argued indirectly that Congress had subsequently adopted the point 
of view of one side or the other as to the interpretation there i prevent such 
possible contention and to assure the citizens of western Colorado that their rig! 
remained intact under Senate Document No. 80, section 3 of the bill was inser 
Section 4 of the bill was made necessary by the language contained in section 12 
of the operating principles hereinafter discussed. Suffice it to say at this point 
that the municipal requirements of Colorado Springs and Pueblo, as well as the 
other valley towns, were admitted by all parties involved. Inasmuch as some 
15,000 acre-feet of project water have been tentatively allocated for such municipal 
requirements, which tenative allocation was used in a large part as justification for 








justi 


constructing the project insofar as negotia tate in Colorado were cot 


r ntrs 
1Ons Ure 





» have language inserted in the operating 
pris ciples to the effect that domestic purposes would be preferred over all others 
This provision possibly is inconsistent with other provisions of the reclamation 
laws, which prefer irrigation Accordingly, in order to carry out the te 
operating principles, it was necessary to specify that domestic use be preferred 





cerned, the western slope interests desi 





rms of the 
This is satisfactory to the water users in both eastern and western Colorado and is 
considered by the project proponents to be an intrastate matter limited to a minor 
phase of the project 

Section 2 of S. 964 was made necessary by reason of the creation of a commission 
to administer the operating principles, and it specifically authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to appoint the two representatives of the United States to the Com- 
mission. The Secretary is further authorized to agree to modifications of the op- 
rating principles recommended by the Commission, provided, of course, that the 
recommendations are not inconsistent with the principles themselves. As there 
is no provision in Federal law for the appointment of such commissioners, it was 
necessary to add section 2 to the authorizing legislation 

Section 1 of S. 964 simply authorizes the construction of the project, subject to 
the limitations of the various international and interstate water compacts. The 
operation is to be consistent with recommendations E to K, both inclusive, of the 


regional director. These recommenda 







tions provide that the project will be op- 
principles; that before any municipal 
water supply system is constructed it will be necessary for the communities in 
volved to prove their inability to construct or to finance the construction them 
selves, either singularly or jointly, and then before any such construction can be 
act must be executed whereby the municipalities are bound t 


repay the costs thereof within 40 years, as well as interest thereon at the rate of 2 








erated in accordance with the opera 








undertaken, a con 





percent per annum, and to assume all operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs of the works during the interim Sections H and I of these reeommendatior 

authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish rates for the sale of municipal, 
industrial, and irrigation water supplies and make possible flexible contracts, bot! 
as to their duration and the rates of charge therefor. Flexible provisions wer 
requested by the proponents of the project because of the inflexibility of the o 
nary irrigation project repayment contract. An analysis of such contracts indi- 
cates that frequent amendments are necessary by reason of the change of projec 











plans, economic conditions, or repayment ability of the users. Under Colorado 
law repayment contracts must be approved by the water users and confirmed by 
court decrees. This provides a most inflexible arrangement. It has been neces- 


sary in connection with projects in other States for the Secretary of the Interior 
to seek authorizing legislation from Congress enabling him to enter into amenda- 
tory contracts. This is very costly, inflexible, and unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of both the Federal Government and the water users of the States. Asa 
result of this experience, project proponents have requested the act to contain 
legislation which would make the duration of the contracts and all other provisions 
thereof subject to constant negotiation. It is believed that at the outset water 
allotments will be made for relatively short intervals of time, possibly 1 or 2 years’ 
duration. This is believed possible and desirable because the demand for water 
will so far exceed the supply that there will be a certain market at all times. 
Furthermore, should there be a surplus in any one or series of years, it would be 
accumulated by the project in the upper storage reservoirs and available ther« 
for the production of electric energy which is a most desirable feature of the 
operations. All other provisions in sections J to N, both inclusive, are self- 
explanatory. 

An analysis of the operating principles is next in order. Section 1 of the 
operating principles simply contains a definition of terms. Section 2 provides 
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for the construction of Aspen Reservoir with a capacity of 28,000 acre-feet near 
the town of Aspen, Colo. Section 3 makes the cost of construction and opera- 
tion of that reservoir a charge against the project. Section 4 states that the 
same must be completed before any water is diverted to eastern Colorado by 

eans of the project. This assures the western slope interests in Colorado that 
the reservoir will be constructed as a part of the project and will be built before 
any waters are taken out of the basin. Sections 5, 6, and 7 relate to the method 
of water releases from ape Reservoir. Section 5 incorporates the provisions 
of the laws of Colorado for the prote ction of in-basin users and provides that the 
project will be operated just as though it had been constructed by a water-con- 
servancy district organized under the State laws. Water-conservancy districts 
will be hereafter discussed. In the main, it is simply a form of entity, originally 
peculiar to Colorado and now adopted by several other States, which has replaced 
the common concept of an irrigation district. Section 6 makes the first. respon- 
sibility and obligation of Aspen Reservoir to replace waters to western Colorado 
by reason of any losses from stream depletions caused by the operation of the 
project. All present uses are protected and all future uses except power genera- 
tion, and they are specifically enumerated—required winter flows, as well as 
industrial demands of 300,000 acre-feet, which is the estimated amount of water 
which might possibly be required in connection with the development of oil shale 
in the vicinity of Rifle, Colo. Whenever any of these specified uses are short of 
water they may request the State engineer of Colorado to make a release. This 
request is then conveyed to the United States, and the required water must 
then be released without charge. Section 7 deals with that portion of Aspen 
Reservoir which is not required for replacement capacity. In other words, there 
may be times when the reservoir will have water in excess of that which is re- 
quired for full replacement needs as defined in sections 5 and 6. This surplus 
water may be sold to western-slope water users in Colorado. Any charge there- 
fore shall be comparable to that assessed against project interests in eastern 
Colorado with appropriate adjustment for repayment ability. The last sentence 
panste has to do with the resultant increase in cost of supplemental supplies 
nade necessary by the construction of the project. In other words, if a western- 
slope water user is required to construct some irrigation feature which he would 
not have been required to build if the project had not been built, the difference 
in cost to him of such acquisition shall be considered in establishing rates for the 
sale of surplus water from Aspen Reservoir to such user. 

Because of possible demands on Lime Creek it was agreed that diversions 
therefrom would be restricted to the months of high runoff, that is, May and 
June of each year. 

In order to protect recreational and fishing values on the western slope where 
the tourist industry is a major one, and because of the experience encountered 
on other projects in the West, from the very inception of project planning the 
Game and Fish Department of the State of Colorado, as well as the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the United States Government, et been constantly con- 
tacted and consulted concerning this project. As a result of those negotiations 
and discussions, sections 9 and 10 have been inserted in the operating principles. 
Section 9 is limited to the Fryingpan collection system, and the minimum flows 
therein specified are those which the recreational interests of the State and Fed- 
eral Government consider to be adequate for the protection of fishing values. 
Two points of control have been designated, that is, the points of diversion col- 
lectively of the project and the junction of the North Fork and Fyringpan near 
Norrie. The flow specified cannot be less than the minimums set forth at 
either point. 

In 1938, the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., a private enterprise, com- 
pleted a transmountain diversion project whereby waters were diverted from 
the Roaring Fork River and made available for use on lands in the Arkansas 
Valley. This private project obtained a water right as provi: led by the laws of 
the State of Colorado Project damands if superimposed on Twin Lakes demands 
could result in damage to fishing and recreational values. Section 10 makes pos- 
sible an exchange so that the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. may obtain a 
like quantity of water from other sources without expense to it. This is accom- 
plished by the extension of a canal on Hunter Creek and is a prior demand on 
the project to the extent of 3,000 acre-feet annually. The minimum stream 
flows specified in section 10 were established by the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Colorado Game and Fish Commission. The Twin Lakes 
Reservoir & Canal Co. has been contacted and has agreed in principal to the 
proposed exchange on the assumption, of course, that their water rights will not 


’ 
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be impaired, nor will there be any charge imposed upon them by effecting such 
exchange. In other words, they are voluntarily relinquishing their natural flow 
rights to divert water, provided the project makes available a substitute source of 
a like amount without charge. However, section 10 does provide that if the 
Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. derives additional water or other advantages 
that it could not have realized had the project not been constructed, the operat 
ing principles shall not prevent the project from making an appropriate cha 
for such benefit or advantage 





Section 11 was inserted at the request of western Colorado citizens and the 
Colorado Game and Fish Department The experience in connection with t! 
Colorado-Big ‘(thompson project, especially Shadow Mountain Lake, has indi 
cated the vast amount of recreational demand made upon project areas. It is 


reasonable to anticipate a like demand in connection with Aspen Re 
possibly the enlarge 


ingly, it was felt desirable to preserve these features for the benefit of the public 


nent of Twin Lake Reservoir on the eastern slope Accord 





except as to strategic areas, the reservation of which is deemed administratively 
to be essential for operating purposes 

rections 12 and 14 have already been discussed. Section 13 of the Operating 
Principles was requested by western slope water users by reason of the terms of 
the Colorado River Compact and because of their interests in seeing that tl 
greatest possible benefit was derived by water users in the Arkansas Valley by 
the importation of Colorado River waters. 

rection 15 makes the project subject to the various compacts and acts therein 
designated. In addition, it establishes the priority of Aspen Reservoir over other 
features of the project required for eastern slope diversions. This is, however, 
limited to the capacity of Aspen Reservoir. In other words, although all tabula 
tions made indicated that the situation therein contemplated would never arise 
and, from a practical standpoint, the problem is academic, nevertheless, for the 
protection of western Colorado water users, it was agreed that if any curtailment 
of Colorado River water users is required in the State of Colorado by the terms 
of the Colorado River Compact or the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, 
eastern slope water users shall be curtailed up to the capacity of Aspen Reservoir 





before there is any curtailment of the storage right in Aspen Reservoir. 

Section 16 requires the water rights for Aspen Reservoir to be initiated and 
perfected in the name of the United States, as has been heretofore pointed out 
Likewise, as far as the eastern slope project works are concerned, it is optional 
for the Secretary to obtain or to require the transfer to the United States of any 
water rights initiated or acquired—that is, project proponents could file on the 
water rights for the eastern slope project features and obtain a decree thereto 
That decree when obtained could, on demand of the Secretary of the Interior, be 
trans‘erred to the United States for the project. ‘There is expressly excepted 
trom this provision, however, vested rights to present appropriations. 

Section 17 establishes a commission composed of 5 men, 1 representing 
eastern Colorado, 1 representing western Colorado, 2 representing the 
United States, and 1 representing the State of Colorado at large. This is a 
most important provision and provides a tribunal before which the Operating 
Principles as applied to changing conditions can be presented for discussion and 
recommendations. 


Ill. CORPORATE ENTITY FORM TO OPERATE DISTRICT AND TO REPAY PROJECT COST 


Prior to the authorization of the Colorado-Big Thompson project, all reclama- 
tion irrigation projects in Colorado had been financed by water users organizing 
either as irrigation districts or as water users’ associations. There were 2 irri- 
gation district laws, 1 passed in 1905 and the latter in 1921. When the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project was conceived, a reappraisal of the State legis- 
lation was made. As a result, a tailormade corporation was devised, based in 
part on the Golden Gate district in California, the Metropolitan Water District 
Act of Utah and of California, and other corporate acts of Colorado such as the 
Conservancy Act, the Moffat Tunnel Improvement District, and the old irrigation- 
district laws. The result is known as the Colorado Water Conservancy District 
Act of 1937. This act provided for the formation of quasi-public corporations 
There have been thus far some seven conservancy districts organized in connec- 
tion with different reclamation projects in Colorado, the largest of which is the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project and the smallest of which is the Mancos project. 
In the Fryingpan-Arkansas project the proponents propose to organize a water- 
conservancy district covering all or parts of some 12 counties and reaching from 
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e Continental Divide in Lake County at Leadville, Colo., to the Kansas- 


In general, the exterior boundaries of the area included within the district 
would be those lands presently irrigated and which could receive indirect or direct 
bene‘ts from the project without requiring new facilities to serve such lands. 
Inasmuch as no excess water will be produced by the project, there will be no 
effort to include raw or unimproved arable lands. The district when organized 
have a board of directors and the power to administer its own affairs. Such 

s have perpetual existence, are authorized to acquire water and water 


rights and real and personal property, to exercise the power of eminent domain 
and d nant erinent domain, to contract with the Government of the United 


yperation, and maintenance of 


or any agency thereof for the construction, « 
i ish rates at which water may be sold. leased, 


of irrigation works, to estab 








wise disposed of, to employ adequate personnel, and, in general, to pe ‘forn 
each and everything one ordinarily associates with irrigation districts. One of 
the unique provisions of this type of district is the power to lev vy a general tax 
ipon all property within the district, whether or not the particular property 
nvolved acquires any water from the project. The limit of such taxation is, 





t wever, a maximum of not to exceed 1% mi as follows: prior to the date water 
is ready for delivery from the project works, not to exceed one-half mill, 
and thereafter not to exceed one mill on each dollar of assessed valuation of such 
property in the district except in the event of a default or deficiency, whereupon 











an additional levy not in excess of an additional one-half mill may be imposed on a 
total assessed valuation of $132 million (the estim 1 assessed valuation of all 
property within the boundaries of the district nill levy would produce an 
estimated annual net revenue of $119,000 (1 mill 10 percent), which sum 
would be available to help repay that portion of project assessed against 
rrigation teatures 


) tion district located within the boundaries of the water-conservancy 
district of any individual owners of land may petition the board of directors of 
the district for an allotment of water. The board has the power to grant or refuse 

ich petitions after a public hearing in connection therewith. If such petition is 
granted, there is no limit to the financial obligation of the land receiving water, 
but the principle of law known in irrigation legal circles as the “last fertile acre”’ 
is the limit of liability as pointed out in the project report. It is estimated that 
there will be a net headgate water supply available of approximately 56,700 
acre-feet for which a charge of $3.60 per acre-foot can be levied. In addition, the 
Il'win Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., which presently has more water rights than 
it has space to impound the same on the Eastern Slope of Colorado, could pur- 
chase storage space from the project. It is anticipated that 12,500 acre-feet of 
ich storage space would'be available at a charge of $2 per acre-foot per annum. 
\ll of this is more particularly stated in the regional director’s letter at page 18 
of said Senate document. In addition, the board of directors of a water-conserv- 
ancy district can receive petitions from the various municipalities desiring to 

irchase water. In these peititions each municipality agrees to make payments 
dance with the schedule affixed to that petition and approved by the board. 
If the petition is approved by the board of directors, the county officers of the 
county in which such cities are situated levy such taxes as may be required upon 

| lands within the boundaries of the city in order to meet the muncipal payments. 
On failure to pay any water assessment, real property can be sold at any regular 
tax sale in the same manner as provided by the statutes of Colorado for failure to 
pay eral property taxes. Section 25 of chapter 266 of the Sessions Laws of 
1937 also authorizes the sale of water by contract, lease, or otherwise by the con- 
servancy district. Thus, the administration of the water supply would be in the 
hands of the district, and the provisions of the State statutes with reference to 
this subject are sufficiently flexible and complete to enable efficient administration 
of such supplementary water supply, either for irrigation or for municipal purposes 

Furthermore, the district has adequate powers to enter into any and all 
contracts that may be required for reregulation of winter water or to effect savings 
of evaporation from shallow plain reservoirs by the owners thereof storing their 
water upstream in reservoirs at greater altitudes where evaporation is decidedly 
less and where the project reservoirs offer a greatly reduced surface area to the 
effect of evaporation. In passing, it should be noted that no city with a population 
in excess of 25,000 according to the last census shall be included within the bound- 
aries of the district unless by and with the written consent of the chief executive 
f h city or city and county and with the approval of the legislative 
body of said city. Such consent may specify that the rate of taxation on the 


















officer of su 
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assessed valuation of property within such city shall not exceed a maximum rate, 
which may be less than the rates set out in the statute as applicable to property 
outside the boundaries of a city (the 1'-mill levy hereinbefore referred to 
Section 32 of the Water Conservancy Act requires a contract with the United 
States to be submitted to qualified electors of the district, herein defined as electors 
who have paid a tax on property in the district in the year preceding such election, 
at the time and place of the election. Each such elector has the privilege of voting 
in favor of or opposing the proposed repayment contract. In the event that a 
majority of the qualified electors of the district have voted in favor of the prop- 
osition submitted, the district is authorized by law to enter into such a contract 
and to incur any obligations thereof, Finally, it is the usual procedure in cases 
of this type to bring a confirmation proceeding in a court of competent jurisdiction 
as provided in section 36 of the Water Conservaney District Act, to obtain a 
court decreee approving the creation of the district and the execution of the 
repayment contract with the United States. 


Some minor amendments have been made since 1937 which enhance the flexi- 
bility of this type of district. In 1938, in the People of the State of Colorado 
Letford et al. (102 Colorado 284, 79 Pacific Second 274), the Supreme Court of 


State of Colorado upheld the constitutionality of the water conservancy district 
law in a proceeding brought to challenge it. 


Some of the legal problens in connection with municipal water are deserving 








of special attention Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and the valley towns of Manza- 
nola, Rocky Ford, La Junta, Las Animas, Lamar, Crowley, Wiley, and Eads have 
all requested allocations of municipal water, and a total of 15,000 acre-feet of 
project water have tentativel been reserved for such annual demand { ra ) 
Springs, being on the Fountain River and having a source of water other than the 
\rkansas River, poses a problem peculiar to itself. The requirements of Colorado 
Springs would be solved by tl hange of wat means of pumping and 
special project works designed to serve only Colorado Springs. These costs are 
comprised Of the st of a pumping plan p 1On, power tor pump- 
ing, construction costs of Giversion da m Oil ¢ and operation and 
maintenance expense as well as the purcha f Fr izpan-Arkansas ws to 
be exchanged for waters taken by the city of Colorato Springs All other ¢ 

have a common problen from Pueblo east and down the Arkansas Valley. For 
these cities a charge for project water would be made, and the pro rata cost of the 
pipeline, pumping, and treatment plant to serve such city or town would be 
added thereto. In accordance with the reco endations of the regional director 
paragraph F, page 25, Senate Document 106, 82d Coneress, second session, 
provides that no portion of such municipal water supply syste ns as are described 
in the report be constructed until or after satisfactory evidence is presented to the 


Secretary of the Interior that it is not feasible for the communities involved to 





construct or to finance the construction of such work themselves. Paragraphs G 
and H thereof require the repayment of the costs pius interest at 2 percent with 
10 vears, plus operation, maintenance, and replacement costs, and they further 
authorize the Secretary to establish rates at the lowest price consistent wit! 
sound business principles but in no case higher than the cost of an alternative 
single purpose supply of equal quantity and quality. While the costs indicated 
might appear to be prohibitive, the quality and quantity of water available to 


the cities of the Arkansas Valley is such that it is worth whatever the charge may 
be for these municipalities to procure additional water supplies. 

In line with the recommendations herein referred to, the cities would be called 
upon to finance their own works, but if that is not possible, the Secretary of the 
Interior may construct such pipeline, pumping, and treatment plant as a part of 
the project; provided, however, that contracts are first entered into with the 
various municipalities involved to assure the United States the recovery of the 
costs thereof. Such contracts are to be several or joint and several, or it is possible 
that under Colorado law a district could be formed, comprising only the munic- 
ipalities from Pueblo east purchasing water, and those municipalities could 
contract with the master water conservancy district for the repayment of the costs 
thereof. It is contemplated throughout that the water conservancy district 
to be organized will have administration and control over all of the waters, 
both domestic and irrigation, and there will not be two corporate entities 
engaged in the same field. 

The foregoing comprises the principal legal aspects of the Frvingpan-Arkansas 
project. There are many other legal problems which will arise, but time prevents 
a discussion of them, and it is believed that ample precedents exist under the 

‘o] 


Federal reclamation laws and the laws of Colorado to cope with any and all 
such problems. 
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STATEMENT OF FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PrRosect Surnmitrep By Joun W, Beaty 


I, John W. Beaty, of Manzanola, Colo., hereby urgently recommend the 
mediate authorization of the Frvingpan-Arkansas transmountain diversion. 
For purposes of identification, I desire to say that I was born in Manzanola, 






Colo., in the Arkansas Valley, of pioneer parents, who took part in the building 

the agricultural, stock raising, and irrigation business of the valley. My parents 
and relatives were farmers, livestock breeders and feeders, merchants, business- 
men and bankers, who founded the town of Manzanola. 

I have lived in Manzanola ever since the date of my birth, where I have agri- 
cultural, livestock, mercantile, and bank holdings, as of this date. I am now a 
member of the following organizations, among many of The Colorado Water 
Conservetion Board: the Arkansas Va ation: and a director of 


ley Ditch Ass 

the Manzanola School District I am president and manager of the Catlin Canal 
Co. which operates the Catlin Canal, which irrigates approximately 18,770 acres 
of land in the Arkansas Valley. 

Space only permits reference to a few reasons why the said transmountain 
diversion ought to he immediately authorized. Except for small ditches and the 
ditches of the upper Arkansas Valley, there are 23 ditches all below Portland, 
Colo., which irrigate approximately 306,000 acres of the total of 322,000 acres of 
land irrigated from and on the main stem of the Arkansas River. 

Thirteen of these ditches have requested and do now urgently need a supple- 
mental supply of approximately 175,500 acre-feet of water per annum, in addition 
to their present supply obtainable from the Arkansas River. The names of these 
companies and the respective amounts of supplemental supply which they would 
be willing to take from the Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion, if the terms and 
payments therefore shall be satisfactory, are: 


acre-feet 
The Fort Lyon Canal Co. 75, 000 
The Fort Bent Ditech Co 5, 00C 
The Bessemer Irrigation Ditch Co 10, 000 
The High Line Canal Co 15, 000 
The Otero Irrigation District 15, 000 
The Catlin Canal Co 3, 000 
The Rockv Ford Ditech Co 1, 000 
The Amity Mutual [rrigation Co 25, 000 
The Lamar Canal & Irrigation Co 2, 000 
Koesee ditch 1, 000 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co 1, 000 
Excelsior Irrigation C 2, 500 
Holbrook Irrigation District 20, 000 


Total : 175, 500 


The proceeds from the annual sales of crops produced from Leadville along the 
main stem of the Arkansas River amount to about $16 million. The proceeds 
from the annual sales of livestock in the same area amount to about $11 million, 
or a total of $27 million for both crops and livestock. 

The annual crops losses estimated to be suffered due to water shortage in the 
above area amount to about $5 million. The annual livestock production loss 
in said area amounts to about $2 million, or a total loss of livestock and crops 
of about $7 million. 

I am sure that 50 percentum of the amount of the foregoing losses would be 
eliminated by additional, or supplemental, water which will be made available 
under the Fryingpan-Arkansas River project. 

Another very important handicap resulting in financial loss, as well as tre- 
mendous loss in the general health and living standards of the residents of the 
agricultural area of said valley, occurs because of the shortage, and in some in- 
stances entire lack, of wholesome domestic water supply. Most of the residents 
in the agricultural area now have to haul their water in tank wagon lots to cisterns 
located at their homes. The water is then taken from the cisterns for all domestic 
and household uses. 

This often results in contamination and disease which is very expensive, not to 
mention the suffering and sometimes death caused thereby. 

In addition, in much of the area, livestock is watered with muddy and unwhole- 
some surface water and from surface wells which are highly mineralized. This 
greatly increases the loss and reduces the productivity of the livestock industry 
of the area. 

Countless other reasons could be entered for the authorization of this sorely 
needed diversion. Many of them will be presented by other persons, but the 
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fact remains that one of the richest and one of the most livable localities in this 
or any other nation is severely crippled and handicapped at the present time with 
a lack of ample, wholesome, and controlled water. 

This project should be authorized and completed with all convenient speed 


ARKANSAS RIVER AREA 


AVERAGE ANNUAL CROP SALES * 





PRESENT IRRIGATED LAND 
ON MAIN STEM ARKANSAS 
RIVER IN COLORADO 


LOSSES ELIMINATED BY 
FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJ 


$ 3,000,000 \ 


TOTAL LOSS DUE TO 
WATER SHORTAGE 
$ 5,000,000 





POTENTIAL CROP SALES 
$ 21,000,000 





* yields ore average for period of 1931-1944 
Prices are average for period of 1946-195! 


ARKANSAS RIVER AREA 


AVERAGE ANNUAL LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTION * 


PRESENT IRRIGATED LAND 
ON MAIN STEM ARKANSAS 


RIVER IN COLORADO 





5 
LOSSES ELIMINATED BY 
FRYINGPAN- ARKANSAS PROJ. 


$ 1,000,000 





TOTAL LOSS DUE TO 
WATER SHORTAGE 


$ 2,000,000 





YZ 
N 4 


POTENTIAL LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
$ 13,000,000 





* vieids ore averoge for period of 193! -1944. 
Prices ore average for period of 1946-195! 
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ARKANSAS RIVER AREA 


AVERAGE ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION * 


PRESEN RR GATED LAND 
ON MAIN STEM ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 











LOSSES ELIMINATED BY 
FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJ 


$ 4,000,000 





PRESENT 
PRODUCTION 
$ 27,000,000 


POTENTIAL PRODUCTION 


34 00 
$ 34,000,000 





* vieid 


ore average for period of 193 944 


Prices ore average for period of 1946-195) 








STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS ProsecT BY HarryY BARNES 
My name is Harry Barnes I have been a resident of the Arkansas Valley for 
ov) s For the past 15 vears I ive held the position of city engineer for th 
city of Rocky Ford. I am State chairman of the Colorado Municipal Highway 
Committee. I have held various offices in the American Waterworks Association. 
Du g e past 15 ye have been in complete charge of the municipal water 
\ f e city « ‘ky Ford. During that time I have rendered some 
i II ervice to practicall all of the smaller towns of the Arkansas Valley 
and through this service have become familiar with about all of their water 
problems Also, through association with other municipal officials, | have learned 
to understand the problems encountered by the cities that employ their own 
When towns were founded in this area, water, from the first day, was the major 
problen Shallow wells, for the most part, were found to produce a water that 
vas so hard and so alkaline in nature that it could not be used satisfactorily. 
icipalities then went to artesian wells. At depths ranging from 750 feet to 
1,200 feet they obtained a very limited supply of very soft water. lLven then 
many of these wells carried such an extent of iron that some treatment was 
ecessary Within a few years most communities outgrew the supply these wells 
furnished. It was then necessary to go in search of surface supplies or to use the 


xtremely hard shallow wells. Those towns that have stayed with the deep wells 


have been foreed to restrict building, with the ultimate result that many of them 
are smaller than they were 20 years ago. 

\ctually, gentlemen, we have some residents of every town and city in the 
alley, as well as all of the country population, who are forced to haul all of their 
lomestic water. In many instances it is necessary to haul this water several 
miles. The average price paid for this water is $5 per each thousand gallons. 
\’any homes in the valley have no means of sewage disposal, caused by a lack 
of water to flush toilets. This in many areas does not point toward a modern 
san y co ution. 





T climate of the Arkansas Valley is of a semiarid nature. The annual 
rainfall is from 11 to 16 inches This is too little to let most plants exist. Irri- 
gation is necessary for us to have lawns in our towns and cities. And I believe 
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that you will agree that lawns and gardens are necessary for modern living. The 
fact that irrigation is necessary makes our daily per capita use of water run from 
200 to 450 gallons. 


Another bad feature of the water situation in all of 





the valley municipalities 


is the fact that no storage exists. No town or city east of the proposed Pueblo 
Reservoir has any storage. By that I mean, when the pumps stop there is nothing 
to fall back on Take our small community, whose only supply is a 1,200-f 
well. Suppose a shortage of power or a well-casing failure should stop product 
of that one well A city without water could very easily become a city where 
disease could run rampant. The large city tries never to have less than a 6- 
month supply in storage Please compare that with the situation that exist 


our valley 
Below we are going to present very briefly to you the names of the towns and 


cities which would be affected by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. In this, I 
am going to show the present source of domestic water, the population served 
and the hardness of the present supply. Please observe that each commur 
would be affected in a different way, but every community would be benefited 
Salida, Canon City, and Florence, all being located at high altitudes a y t 
Arkansas River, all derive a verv nice water from that river. The diversion plar 
would benefit these cities in that with a higher river they would have a m« ample 


supply at all times of the vear. The total population of these 3 towns is ap- 
proximately 15,000 

















Fowler is presently supplied from natural springs. Hardness 10 grains per 
gallon Populatior 1,025. This tow made no application for additional 
water Most of their citizens know that anv increase in population would ne¢ 
itate more water. The springs are running at full capacitv at the present tir 

Manzanola obtains its water from a depth of 1,200 feet. The water is reasor 
oft but contains sulfates in such an extent that it is eat up t listr 

ten Phey e barely enough water to supply present need R ntial 
buileing } A major failure in a well casi: ould 
put the t 

Rocky 15,0001 Htan | 
ply from n plan and because of the 
polluted 1 nsive treatment procedur Har 
Lveragcs n the river 1s t V al for to 
pump the t 

La Junta serves a population of about 8,000. Present supplv is obtained from 
the bed of the Arkansas River. Hardn is around 57 grains per llon—too 
hard for the commercial water softener to handle rhe city has been ent 
handicapped by the hardness of the water 

Las Animas serves a population of around 4,000 persons. Water is taken from 
shallow wells. Hardness is 78.5 grains per gallon. Imagine, gentlemen, trying 
to live with a water supply that hard 

Lamar serves a population of 8,000 persons. Present supply is ¢ 1atio 
of wells and surface water from Clay Creek. Hardness is around r per 





gallon. As long as the surface does not lower, the city feels that it will continue 
to have an ample supply of only fair water. 

Swink serves about 400 people. Obtains water from a well 735 feet deep 
Supply is very limited. Residential building is prohibited. With better and more 
water, the town would grow. A large sugar factory located here is forced to sup- 
ply its own water, for both its residences and for its operation. 

Eads serves a population of about 1,200; gets a very limited supply water 
from two deep wells. Supply is used for domestic water only. The watering of 
lawns is usually prohibited. Growth is limited because of the shortage of wat 
Another instance where a major breakdown could put the town out of water for 
months. 

Wiley serves about 450 persons. Water is obtained from the Arkansas River. 
They have about a 800,000-gallon reservoir and a small high-pressure filtration 
plant. When the river is low for a long period of time and the ditch from which 
they reccive their supply is out of water, the town is out. 

Crowley is a small community of about 300 persons. Water supply is from 
shallow wells. Supply is very limited and water is extremely hard. ‘Lhis com- 
munity has not had a chance to expand over the years because of their being 
unable to furnish an adequate supply of water to the inhabitants now there, let 
alone any new population. 

Ordway serves a population of about 1,200 persons. Water is derived from 
better than average wells. The town has a reservoir which holds about 20 days’ 


of 
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supply. The town also has a softening plant; at present is doing very well. If 
the ground-water supply holds up, they, with no increase in population, are in a 
fair shape for domestic water. 

[hus, gentlemen, we have shown you a brief résumé of 14 communities who 
serve some 44,000 persons. These communities have, in the past vears, spent 
literally millions of dollars, acting upon the best engineering ability available, to 
do the best that could be done in the way of providing as much water and as good 
a water as could be had. Only in very rare instances can it be said that these 
nillions have been spent wisely, because we are still short of an adequate supply 
of soft healthful water. We in the Arkansas Valley are fully aware of the fact 
that our towns and cities never become any larger than their water supplies. We 
also feel that a price cannot be placed on the most precious commodity the world 
possesses; namely, an adequate supply of soft pure water. 

Mr. Aspinatu. Mr. Chairman, returning to your statement on page 
4, where you set out comparative land areas and other resources of the 
two slopes, do you know whether the 5.4 arable land which is shown to 
be the Western Slope could all be put under irrigation economically? 
And, if so, would that use all of the Western Slope’s water resources 
for irrigation. 

Mr. Ducy. Of course, it is my opinion it would not, sir, on the basis 
of studies that have been made. As you well know, I am not an 
engineer or an agriculturalist. 

These figures, incidentally, were taken from the Patterson report, 
which is a matter of record in the Colorado Water Conservation Board 
records. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. I understand that, and I am not questioning the 
authenticity, but I am questioning the picture which you leave with 
the committee that the water should be divided in accordance with 
comparative percentages which you show. 

Mr. Ducy. No, sir; we do not believe that. 

Mr. AsPINALL. That is what we want to clear up. 

Mr. Ducy. No, sir; we do not believe that. 

Mr. Harrison. Is that all, Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetn. That is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. We 
may want to present some further witnesses when the opponents have 
concluded. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you have the list of opponents, Mr. Aspinall? 
Are the y the same as the names on the list before me? 

Mr. Aspinatu. Mr. Chairman, I think that the witnesses who are 
appearing here in opposition should be permitted to state the order 
in which they wish to appear. I understand that many of the ques- 
tions that they had in mind have been answered, and that maybe it 
will not take as much time as they have asked for. 

As I understand it, Mr. Glidden, you wish to appear first? 

Mr. GuippEn. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Mr. Glidden is the chairman of the group. Mr. 
Glidden is from Aspen. If you will make your appearance, Mr. 
Glidden, and then the other witnesses as you desire. 


STATEMENT OF FRED GLIDDEN, ASPEN, COLO. 


Mr. Guippen. Mr. Chairman, for purposes of identification, my 
name is Fred Glidden, and my residence is Aspen, Colo. This town 
is located in Pitkin County, from which 90 percent of the water to be 
diverted for the project under consideration originates. 

I represent the county commissioners of Pitkin, Garfield, and Rio 
Blanca Counties, the city of Aspen, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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City of Aspen, and the Pitkin County Water Protection Association. 
These organizations are all opposed to the authorization of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain diversion project in its present 
form. 

I am a magazine writer by profession. I am not a qualified water 
expert or engineer. Accordingly, I ask permission of the chairman 
for Mr. John Barnard, a qualified water expert and resident of the 
western slope of Colorado, for permission to present our opposition 
to House Resolution 236. 

Mr. Harrison. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Glidden? 

Mr. GuippeEn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. Any_questions of any members of 
the committee? 

Chairman Miuuer. I want someone to tell me how many people 
are represented in the organizations that you have mentioned. 

Mr. Guippen. The Pitkin C ounty Water Protection Association? 

Chairman MI.uer. Yes. 

Mr. GritupENn. About 200. 

Chairman Mriiuer. How many in the other organizations? 

Mr. GuippEN. There are three county commissioners for the three 
counties I mentioned—nine. 

Chairman Mriiuer. How many people in the counties? 

Mr. Gurppen. Pitkin County has approximately 1,500 people, 
Garfield County approximately 6,000; Rio Blanca, I would say the 
same. 

Chairman Minter. What percentage of the overall population in 
the area affected would that represent—3 percent, 15 percent? What 
would be the percentage? 

Mr. Guippen. I do not know, sir. 

Chairman Mitier. How many people then in the entire area 
involved? 

Mr. Asprnauu. If my colleague will yield, what do you mean by 
“area’’? 

Chairman Miiuer. The area to be affected by the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. I am wondering how many people the objectors 
are representing in the overall picture. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If you mean the immediate area on the western 
slope, Mr. Glidden has already given that figure, 1,500, all in Pitkin 
County. And he has stated that the opposition is practically unani- 
mous as far as that group is concerned. Now if you carry on down 
through the rest of the basin and western Colorado, of course, that is 
a larger figure. 

Chairman Miuuer. Thank you. 

Mr. Ruopgs. Mr. Chairman, the witness stated these organizations 
are opposed to the project in its present form. Would you explain a 
little bit on that? 

Mr. GuippEen. May I allow Mr. Barnard to do that? 

Mr. Ruopsgs. It is all right with me. You made the statement. 
I just wanted to know what you meant by it. If you want the other 
witness to do it, it is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Guippen. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Any questions, Mr. D’Ewart? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. No. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saylor? 

35059—53——13 
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Mr. Saytor. Is the basis of the opposition to this project, Mr. 
Glidden, the mere fact that your water is being taken, or what is in 
back of it? Why does this leave your district short of water? 

Mr. Gurppen. Mr. Saylor, this project, combined with the proposed 
diversion project and the past diversion project, would, we believe, 
leave the Western Slope short of water. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, as I gather, the reason for your 
opposition then to the project is that the benefits or the water that 
would be taken from your area to benefit the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
district is based upon the fact that that diversion, if made, would 
leave your county and the Western Slope short of water under the 
Colorado River Compact? 

Mr. Gurppen. I believe this diversion, which is a part of a far 
larger diversion, would leave our slope short of water. 

Mr. Sartor. You say “part of a far larger diversion.’”? What do 
you mean by that? 

Mr. Gurppen. I believe the Fryingpan-Arkansas project is the 
initial stage of the Gunnison-Arkansas project. 

Mr. AsprnaLtu. Would my colleague yield there? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. AsprIna.u. For an observation and question. And the reason 
that you believe that is that the Bureau of Reclamation in its first 
survey came out with the Gunnison-Arkansas project; is that not 
right? 

Mr. Guippen. That is correct. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. And then, because of several reasons, they have 
now asked for the authorization of the Fryingpan-Arkansas not as a 
part of that overall project but as an initial part of what they formerly 
proposed ; is that correct? 

Mr. Guippen. That is correct. 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, what I am trying to do is figure out 
why thas opposition, apparently unanimous in your county because 
of the diversion of just apparently a small amount of water. In other 
words, it is your feeling, as Mr. Aspinall says, that this Fryingpan- 
Arkansas is actually just a snare ond a delusion, that they actually 
intend to go through with the Gunnison-Arkansas project which was 
specified in a large book put out by the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. Gurppen. That is correct. We believe that this is the foot in 
the door. 

Mr. Eneue. If you did not know that, or did not think it, would 
you still be against the project? In other words, just assuming for 
the sake of argument that this is an integral project in itself and this 
is all it would mean, would you still oppose, the people you represent 
still oppose the project? 

Mr. Guippen. I do not believe they would, sir. 

Mr. Enate. I will ask the gentleman from Colorado, Is it the 
camel’s nose under the tent? 

Mr. Asprnauu. I do not speak for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Saytor. Neither past nor present? 

Mr. AspinaLy. Neither past nor present. I am very sympathetic 
toward their ambitions, as far as that is concerned, and the ambitions 
of those benefited thereby. I do know this: that the people of Aspen 
and vicinity have a right to be fearful, because the Twin Lakes diver- 
sion, which has already been referred to in these hearings, has dried 
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up many of their fishing streams. And those of you who have visited 
Aspen know what that means to that particular area. 

By the way, I do not believe you have visited Aspen yet, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. No. 

Mr. Aspinauu. I think that this committee should have the benefit 
of a personal visit to the area concerned before final disposition of the 
project. 

With that in mind, and keeping in mind that there is to be a large 
reservoir built just 2 miles above the town at a good bit of elevation 
above the town, and with the thought that there has been a more 
ambitious program in mind, they have a right to be questioning (as far 
as this present project is conce ‘rned) to see that their area is protected. 

I question very much Mr. Glidden’s last statement, that there would 
not be any opposition if they were assured, because I think there would 
be opposition. And members of this committee know that we always 
have opposition from areas which are to be flooded out and which are 
to be changed for the benefit of other people. So there more than 
likely would be some continuing opposition, Mr. Glidden, from the 
Aspen area, even though they had an insurance policy that all of these 
protec tive measures were going to be made. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Glidden, | might ask one other question. The 
chairman of this committee, Mr. Poulson, received under date of 
May 27 a telegram from Mr. T. J. Sardie, chairman of Pitkin County 
Association, and James H. Smith, director of the Colorado River 
conservation district, which I referred to yesterday and asked one of 
the opponents with regard to this telegram. 

Now this telegram I think raises a number of questions, and I would 
like to have you, if you can—first, 1 will ask you if you are familiar 
with this telegram. 

Mr. Guippen. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Sartor. You know that the telegram asks certain questions? 

Mr. Guippen. | do. 

Mr. Sartor. The first one is, they ask that we postpone the final 
decision on this hearing until first an engineering re port on the water 
presently available, presently committed, and needed in the reason- 
able future in the upper Colorado River Basin. The only study on 
this has been undertaken by the State for completion in November 
1953. 

Mr. GuippeNn. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. What study is that? 

Mr. GuippEen. That is the study of the Colorado conference 
survey. That is a committee appointed by the Colorado State 
Water Board, and they will produce, we hope, the only comprehensive 
study that has ever been made of the upper Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. Saytor. Who authorized this committee to make its study? 

Mr. Guippen. The State of Colorado. The legislature appropriated 
$100,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. AsprnaLtu. May I make an observation here? 

Mr. Sayior. Yes. 

Mr. AspinaLut. Do you know whether or not that study is under 
way at the present time? 

Mr. Gurppen. | believe it is. 

Mr. AsprinaLL. And how many different agencies or groups have 
been hired to make the study? Do you know? 
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Mr. Guippen. The University of Colorado has received some funds 
for the completion of the industrial survey, and a California engineering 
firm has been employed for the survey of the water. 

Mr. AspInaLu. Do you know the name of that firm? 

Mr. Gurppen. I am sorry, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Is Mr. Hill one of the men secured? I think, for 
the benefit of the record, we should have that. Who can give the 
answer? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The engineering firm is the firm of Leeds, Hill & 
Jewitt, of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Harrison. Who is the gentleman speaking? 

Mr. Crawrorp. My name is Ivan C. Crawford, and I am director 
of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

Mr. Sartor. Now they say in the second question that we should 
wait for a study of the industrial potential of the upper Colorado 
River Basin. 
in only study on this has been taken by the State for completion October 1, 

953. 

Now, what is that study? 

Mr. Gurppen. That is the University of Colorado study. 

Mr. Sartor. And is that being done under the direction of the 
State or anybody in the State, or is it just investigation being con- 
ducted by the university itself? 

Mr. GuippeNn. No, sir; that is being paid for by the $100,000 
appropriation of the Colorado Legislature and is parallel to the 
water survey. 

Mr. Sartor. In the third question they said we should wait for 
the study by the Fish and Wildlife Service, which was undertaken 
by that bureau 3 years ago and scheduled for completion June 30, 
1953. What is that survey? 

Mr. Guippen. That is a survey of the Fryingpan-Arkansas diver- 
sion project as it affects fish and wildlife. Their prelimimary survey 
is contained in the Gunnison-Arkansas report, but their final survey 
has not yet been completed. 

Mr. Saytor. Is that survey being conducted by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Gurppen. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. In the fourth they say we should await a land clas- 
sification study undertaken by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
scheduled for completion this fiscal year. 

Mr. Gurppen. That is correct. 

Mr. Aspinauut. Mr. Saylor, may I interject there, that study is 
known as the Cliff Divide study of the Bureau of Reclamation on 
the main stem of the Colorado. 

Mr. Sartor. Next they say we should wait for a reconnaissance 
survey undertaken by region 4 of the Bureau of Reclamation for 
completion July 1, 1953. What is that? 

Mr. Gurppen. I believe that is undertaken by region 4, and is 
related to the land classification survey. 

Mr. Sartor. Does it cover just the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
or does it cover all of Colorado? 

Mr. Gurppen. All of Colorado, upper Colorado drainage. 

Mr. Sartor. The next thing it says we should wait to have is a 
breakdown of the projects into two parts; that is the reregulation 
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of Arkansas Valley water and the transmountain diversion of Colorado 
River water. 

Now, why do you feel that we should have this broken into two 
parts? 

Mr. GuippEeNn. We feel that it should be broken into two parts 
because there is 97,000 acre-feet of unused water in the Arkansas River. 

Mr. Sartor. Where do you get those figures from? 

Mr. GuippEen. The Bureau of Reclamation report. 

Mr. Sartor. Which report? 

Mr. Guippen. The Gunnison-Arkansas report, and also Senate 
Document 106, I believe. 

Mr. Sartor. All right, continue. Is that the only reason? 

Mr. GuippEeNn. We believe that if the costs of the transmountain 
aspects are broken down, they will not prove feasible. 

Mr. Sartor. First, you realize, Mr. Glidden, it is possible to show 
that a portion of this project or a feature of the project is not on its 
own, standing on its own feet, might not be feasible. 

Mr. Gurppen. That is r right. 

Mr. Saytor. But when looked at as an overall project, then the 
benefits that are derived for the entire Fryingpan-Arkansas area, then 
you must lose sight of the fact that one unit might not be feasible in 
its own self, 

Mr. Gutwpen. The Bureau has said that this is feasible only if it 
is a multiple- purpose project. We would like to have them prove that. 

Mr. Sartor. Next they say: 

There is no annual flow data on the Roaring Fork, Fryingpan, and Hunter 
Creek. All these are supposedly the source of supply water for the diversion. 

Mr. GurppEeNn. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. You heard yesterday one of the men say, when I 
asked him that question, that the report shows that they have all the 
data necessary to determine the annual flow in these streams. 

Mr. Gurppen. They have educated guesses, Mr. Saylor, or they 
have not detailed figures. 

Mr. Sartor. Why do you say it is only an educated guess? 

Mr. Gurppen. Last Friday we talked to our division engineer at 
Glenwood Springs, and asked him for that data. We asked him for 
a detailed list of the adjudicated water above that confluence of the 
Roaring Fork and the Fryingpan. He supplied many figures which 
we believe have not been included in the other figures. 

Mr. Sartor. Now, the next item, you say you want the report from 
the Bureau of the Budget. Of course we now have the report from 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. GuippENn. Yes. 

Mr. Saytor. Then you say in the last question you want the figures 
developed by the Department of Justice in the Colorado River appro- 
priation, which have not yet been published. What figures are those? 

Mr. Guippen. That is the Blue River project. That we asked for 
because the Blue River is part of the Colorado, and any diversion 
from the Blue River affects the Colorado just as the diversion from 
the Fryingpan affects the Colorado. 

Mr. Sartor. Am I correct in my recollection that the witness testi- 
fied with regard to this yesterday that this question was involved in a 
lawsuit at the present time? 
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Mr. Guippen. That is correct. 

Mr. Saytor. And it has to do with something with regard to the 
release of water? 

Mr. Guippen. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Out of which project? 

Mr. Gurppen. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Sartor. What is the project in which the lawsuit is involved 
at the present time? 

Mr. Guippen. Blue River project. 

Mr. Asprnautu. The Green Mountain Reservoir. 

Mr. Saytor. The Green Mountain Reservoir? 

Mr. GuippEN, Yes. 

Mr. Saytor. And in what court is that pending? 

Mr. GuippEn. I believe it is the district court. 

Mr. Saytor. Federal District Court of Colorado? 

Mr. GuippeENn. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Two of them. One in the Federal district court and 
one in the State district court. 

Mr. Saytor. That is all. 

Mr. Harrison. If there are no further questions, Mr. Barnard is 
the next witness, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. BARNARD, GRANBY, COLO. 


Mr. Barnarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want first to identify myself and to give you some of my bac ‘kground. 

1 am a lawyer prac ticing in Granby, which is in Grand County, Colo. 

I was born in Colorado and my entire life has been spent there with 
the exception of a year or two when Uncle Sam sent me on a vacation 
trip to France in 1917 and 1918. 

In addition to practicing law, I am the owner and operator of a 
cattle ranch in Grand County, which is irrigated by means of decreed 
rights out of the Fraser River, which is a tributary of the Colorado 
River. 

I might add that I live in the shadow of the Granby Dam, which is 
the essential unit of the Colorado-Big Thompson project, and I propose 
comment on that project somewhat “extensively in my testimony. 

In addition—by the way, the acquisition of that ranch is not a 
recent thing. I have owned it for 32 years. I have observed the 
Colorado River before and after the construction of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project. 

I practiced law in the city of Pueblo, Colo., for 26 years, following 
the year 1920. For the last 22 years of that period I devoted the 
greater part of my time to the practice of law relating to irrigation. 

In view of that fact, the proponents of this project need spend no 
time, as I have no difficulty in recognizing and realizing the desir- 
ability of additional irrigation and municipal water in the Arkansas 
Valley. 

I am now attorney for the Middle Park Water Conservancy District, 
which includes Grand and Summit Counties in Colorado. These 
counties are located on the headwaters of the Colorado and the Blue 
Rivers, respectively. 

I want to elaborate a little on that. 
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The Middle Park Water Conservancy District, which comprises 
those two counties from which water is being taken in every direction 
by every conceivable means, was organized and exists primarily for 
the purpose of protecting our people and western Colorado, playing 
our part in protecting western Colorado against unjustified and un- 
warranted transmountain diversions of water from the upper Colorado 
River basin. 

In addition to that, I am attorney for the landowners and the water 
users in these two counties who, of necessity, have appeared in an 
action in the United States District Court for the District of Colorado. 
For further identification, that action is entitled “United States of 
America v. The Northern Colorado Water Conservancy District and 
others,” and is Civil Action No. 2782. 

That action is the one which was referred to by Mr. Breitenstein. 
It was by the United States to obtain a decree to its storage and other 
rights in the Colorado-Big Thompson project. Its secondary, and to 
us most important, purpose, is to define and point out and prese ribe 
and construe the responsibilities of the United States under Senate 
Document No. 80 of the 75th Congress, which is a similar document 
to that which is involved in this project, namely, Senate Document 
106. 

Now, the committee asks, properly, whom do I represent, and for 
whom do I speak. 

First, I do not claim or presume to speak for the entire western 
slope of the Colorado. 

Second, I can and do speak officially on behalf of the Middle Park 
Water Conservancy District, which 1 have described, and the land- 
owners and water users in Grand and Summit Counties, from which 
a large part of this transmountain water is being diverted. 

The Middle Park Conservancy District includes a population of, 
roughly, I would say, from 7 to 9 thousand people. It is at a high 
elevation. We must, since we do not have storage reservoirs in that 
area, put the water to use as it comes down the streams, and we 
cannot store it and conserve it for future use. Therefore, any further 
diversions of water from the Colorado River watershed are going to 
vitally affect our area even though our counties are located a number 
of airline-miles, and much more “toad-miles , from Pitkin County and 
Garfield County. And I shall point that out a little later more ‘fully. 

I represent and speak for the Boards of County Commissioners of 
Pitkin, Garfield, and Rio Blanco Counties. 

Now, to identify those counties and their relationship to this project. 

Pitkin County is at the headwaters of the Fryingpan and Roaring 
Fork Rivers, also tributaries of the Colorado. Garfield County is 
immediately below its headwaters, and Rio Blanco County is located 
in the lower reaches of the Colorado River above the city of Grand 
Junction. In other words, some of these people whom I officially 
represent are located at the headwaters, some in the middle, and some 
on the lower river. And the water problems of those different areas 
are different, I think, as Congressman Aspinall can tell you. 

Fourth. What I say here is supported, in effect, by a resolution 

adopted by the Western Slope County Commissioners’ Association, 
including 22 counties, at a meeting of that association held in Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., which is in Garfield County, on June 6, 1953. 
And I should like to have permission of the committee to read that 
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resolution, or a telegraphic copy which we received of that meeting 
held last Saturday. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection. 

Whereas the State Legislature of this State has appropriated the sum of $100,000 
for the purpose of causing a survey to be made of the feasibility and benefits of 
making further diversions of the waters of the western slope to the eastern slope 
of the State; and 

Whereas this report is as yet uncompleted; and 

Whereas it is understood that the Congress of the United States and other 
agencies of the Federal Government are about to appropriate funds for the 
aiversion of waters of the western slope, and particularly those of the Fryingpan— 
and let me interrupt to interpolate that those men out there in the mountains of 
Colorado are not familiar with congressional procedures, and the processes by 
whic h & project passes from the talking stage to the building stage They mis- 
apprehended the thing, and assumed this he aring was for the purpose of appro- 
priating funds, apparently, whereas, in fact, it is a matter of whether or not the 
project is to be approved by the Congress. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association go on record as unalterably opposing anv appro- 
priation of funds by the Congress of the United States and the expe nditure of 
public funds by Federal agencies looking toward any further diversion of the 
waters of the western slope of Colorado until and unless such diversion has been 
demonstrated as feasible, beneficial, and practical as : result of the complete 
report for which such sum of $100 ,000 was appropriated, and until the results of 
the survey to be disclosed in such report are made generally known to the general 
public and to the members of this association. And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Member of 
Congress of the United States representing this District of Colorado and to the 
Senators of this State, and that said Congressmen and Senators be advised of 
the sense of opinion as evidenced by this resolution by telegram forthwith. 

So that while officially I represent the interests I have named, 
I think it is clear from this telegram that I probably speak in behalf 
of this resolution. 

Third. I want to outline specifically our objections, the positions 
we take, and our contentions in connection with this proposed project. 
And that in few words is this: 

We are unalterably opposed to this or any other transmountain 
diversion of the waters of the upper Colorado River until these things 
are accomplished: 

First. A complete survey of the water supply in the Colorado 
River Basin is made, and a dependable inventory of water resources 
therein is compiled and promulgated by an unprejudiced agency. 
The word “unprejudiced”’ is included because, speaking personally 
and for myself, I do not consider the Bureau of Reclamation an 
unprejudiced agency. 

Second. A complete survey and analysis also by an unbiased and 
unprejudiced agency is made showing in detail the present and all 
future requirements for water on the western slope for all beneficial 
purposes, including agricultural, industrial, municipal, and domestic. 

Third. Upon definitely ascertaining the amount of water, if any, 
shown by these reports to be available for exportation from the 
western slope, any transmountain diversion project, including that 
here under discussion is proved to be feasible, practicable, and eco- 
nomically sound. 

Next I want to refer to the various approvals of this project as 
given by various agencies. 

It has been stated that the project presently before this committee 
has had the approval of the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 
We challenge the accuracy of this statement. The approval that was 
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given Was given a project which the one now before the committee 
is apparently an outgrowth, and that approval was given in the spring 
of 1951 and not since that time. 

Second. It has been stated that this project had the unanimous 
approval of the Board of Directors of the Colorado River Water 
Conservation District, which comprises eight counties on the western 
slope. 

Let me say here that Grand County is not included in the Colorado 
River Water Conservation District. It is to an extent a lone wolf, 
fighting its own battles, and attempting to kill its own snakes. We 
challenge that statement. 

The project, as it existed at or prior to the time of the approval 
thereof by the Colorado River Conservation Board was the one which 
was approved by the directors of this district. This is not the project 
now before this committee. 

Third. Since the approval of the original Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project by the Colorado Water Conservation Board and by the 
directors of the Colorado River Water Conservation District, there 
have been changes in the project itself or in the circumstances sur- 
rounding its approval, which are so fundamental and essential that 
we now state that the project now before this committee has never 
been approved by either or these boards. 

First. The estimated cost of the project has been increased from 
$148 million to $172 million in round figures. And later in my dis- 
cussion I propose to refer to some extent and at some length to the 
chronic increase in costs of the construction over estimates of cost by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

This increase in cost estimate reflects a substantial change in 
plan, and the full extent of those changes we do not yet know as the 
information has been denied us. 

I might say this, gentlemen: I know the members of the Colorado 
River Water Conservation District Board, and I have met with them, 
and that within 60 days. I am convinced, although I cannot speak 
for them, that were the situation as it now exists presented to the dis- 
trict board, it would be rejected with practical unanimity. 

Fourth, and of extreme importance: At the time of the approval 
of the project by the Colorado Water Conservation Board and the 
directors of the Colorado River Water Conservation District, there 
was not in existence or in immediate contemplation any survey of the 
water resources or water requirement on the western slope upon which 
anyone could base a flat statement that so much water was actually 
available for transmountain diversion. 

It is perhaps a sad commentary on the State of Colorado, but 
nevertheless it is true, that we have no inventory of our most valuable 
asset in that State. We do not know what our water resources 
amount to. Fortunately, our last legislature has seen fit to take the 
first step in correcting that deplorable situation, which should have 
been done years and years ago. 

Now, that situation, lack of inventory, has been changed. Rec- 
ogni7ing that such a survey and report based thereon is an essential 
condition precedent to any transmountain diversion, including this 
one, 1953 General Assembly of the State of Colorado appropriated 
$100,000 and fixed a time limit of 6 months for the making of that 
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survey and the submission of a report thereon. That report will not 
be available until late autumn of this year. 

lt has been stated to you at this hearing that that survey was prompt- 
ed or brought about by the city and county of Denver in connection 
with its Blue River diversion project. We challenge that statement. 

As the legislative records will disclose, not my statement nor that 
of any other witness, the bill which was finally adopted was offered 
and sponsored by Mr. Meeker of Montrose, Colo., a western slope 


city, and joined in by Mr. McLaughlin of Eagle County, a western 
slope county. And Mr. McLaughlin is here present and available and 
willing to be questioned by this committee. I think perhaps his com- 
ments would be enlightening 

We submit, gentlemen, that a request by the proponents of this 
project that it be approved by the Congress of the United States upon 
favorable action by this committee is entirely premature in advance of 
the completion of that report. 

Next, it should be clearly understood that we object only to the 


transmountain diversion phase of the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project Insofar as the reregulation of the Arkansas River is con- 
cerned by means of dams, conduits, or any other facilities, we express 
no opinion and are not concerned if this committee feels that the 
investment of Federal funds for the purpose of improving and further 
exploiting the Arkansas River is economically justified, we will have 
no quarrel with the committee’s decision. 

Let me add that I know of my own personal knowledge, extending 
over 26 years of practice of law in Pueblo, that great benefits can accrue 
as a result of the reregulation of the Arkansas River, and that addi- 
tional water will be made available to Pueblo and other Arkansas 
Valley cities for domestic use by that means. We are not concerned 
with that 

Our objections go to the transmountain diversion feature of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, and we wish it to be clearly understood 
that our further remarks are directed to that aspect of the question 
here under consideration. 

There is not at hand sufficient dependable information as to the 
amount of water which can be called surplus and thus available for 
transmountain diversion from the headwaters of the Colorado River 
or any of its tributaries to justify favorable action by this committee. 

Why do I say that? 

The best proof of the correctness of this statement is the fact that 
the 1953 session of the General Assembly of Colorado made the ap- 
propriation of which I have spoken for the very purpose of providing 
that dependable information, and thereby admitted that it is not now 
in existence. 

Second, I want to refer to Senate Document 106, paragraph 4, on 
page 4, and I quote from that document: 


| 
4 


The full potential uses of water in western Colorado have not been completely 
determined. 
That is a quotation. 

Third. I want to quote from a statement made by the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission in 1950. 

Probably no large drainage basin the country is as poorly equipped with basic 
data as is that of the Colorado River. The lack of data has come to be widely 


recognized, and great effort has been made to fill gaps. However, much informa- 
tion is still lacking. 
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Now, this statement was made at a time when the project now 
before the committee was in the final stages of planning, before it 
was approved in the spring of 1951 by the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board. 

That is the end of the quotation 

Fourth. Of the water available in the Colorado River, former 
President Hoover in 1945, during the process of construc tion, bs the 
way, of the Colorado-Big Thompson project, made the remark that— 


As the years go by, the amount of water actually available in the Colorado 
River is reported to be less 


Now, in spite of, and disregarding, the lack of available informa- 
tion as to water resources and needs in the upper Colorado River 
Basin, the proponents of this project urge you to approve it on the 
basis of assumptions and assurances by the Bureau of Reclamation 
that there is sufficient water to justify construction of the trans- 
mountain diversion features 

(gain, in Senate Document 106, paragraph 4, on page 4, it is said, 
following a statement that the full potential use has not been com- 
pletely determined, which I have heretofore quoted—and this quo- 
tation immediately follows it: 

Only the amount of water assuredly beyond the requirements for development 
on the western slope is propo ed for diversion at this time 

Now, in view of those two statements, first, that we do not know 
how much water there is, and what the needs are; second, that only 
the amount assuredly available is proposed for transmountain diver- 
sion, we submit to this committee that it is the height of unwisdom 
at this time to approve this project and I shall attempt to give you 
more fully our reasons for that statement. 

Well, as has been stated and restated by the proponents and the 
witnesses supporting this project, this is a comparatively small diver- 
sion, we must consider it in connection with all of the transmountain 
diversions from the upper Colorado Basin in analyzing its importance; 
whatever the amount of water proposed to be diverted. In other 
words, we apply the rule that it is the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back. 

We take issue with the statement made by Mr. Breitenstein to the 
effect that consideration should be given this project separately and 
apart from any consideration of transmountain diversions from the 
Blue River, the main stem of the Colorado River, or from other 
tributaries of that stream. We are talking about one stream, re- 
gardless of the names of its tributaries 

If proper consideration is to be given by this committee to the effect 
of this project upon the economy of the western slope of Colorado, it 
must be considered as a part of the general plan whereby by means of 
various transmountain diversion facilities, waters of the Colorado 
River are transmitted to the eastern slope. 

Further, in giving careful consideration to such diversions as are 
accomplished, this committee and the proponents of this project can 
well profit from the mistakes which have been made in connection 
with existing diversions and the effects of those mistakes upon both the 
eastern and western slopes. 

We insist that we cannot divorce a consideration of this project 
from a thorough exploration of existing and planned transmountain 
diversions affecting the Colorado River. 
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Our irrigators do not and cannot understand the technical terms and 
language used by the engineers, attorneys, and other irrigation experts. 
And I am talking now of the grassroot farmers in the upper Colorado 
Basin and placing them in the same category as the grassroot farmers 
who have appeared before this committee from the eastern slope. 

What they can and do understand is an order from their Water 
Commissioner requiring them to shut down their headgates and close 
their ditches. Any diversion from the Fryingpan to the eastern slope 
affects my water right on the Fraser River. Any diversion which 
depletes the water supply in the Colorado River as a whole beyond safe 
limits may, and probably will, result in my headgate being shut down 
when I need the water most. 

Now, let me explain that statement. Most of you men are not 
from irrigation States, and I think you are entitled to an explanation. 

As I said a moment ago, we can divide the Colorado River basin in 
Colorado roughly into the upper reaches, the middle reaches, and the 
lower reaches. 

By lower reaches I mean the areas around Grand Junction, in which 
intensive farming is paracticed, the raising of fruits and vegetables 
and that sort of thing. 

In our country, where our agriculture consists largely—and by “our 
country’’ I mean the upper reaches —in raising hay and cattle. 

Decreed irrigation rights on the lower river are generally senior to 
those on the upper river. That is, they have an earlier date. We in 
Colorado adhere in irrigation law to the doctrine —‘‘First in time is 
first in right” 

In other words, the man that gets there first gets the first crack at 
the water. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would you yield a minute for a question? 

Mr. BarRNarD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D’Ewart. The information before our committee is that the 
Colorado Basin is divided into three parts: The lower part, which has 
to do with giving water to Mexico; the central part, and the upper 
part, and that each one of these groups is allotted a certain amount of 
water out of which they make their usage. 

Now, the amounts for, in Mexico, | doubt would influence your 
water right because you have a certain amount under the Colorado 
compact allotted to the upper basin. 

Mr. Barnarp. You and I are talking about different things. You 
are talking about the Colorado River as a whole. 

Mr. D’Ewart. That is right, the upper basin, lower basin, and the 
middle. 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. And that is our understanding, Mr. Barnard, of 
the division of water under this compact. 

Mr. Barnarp. That is correct, but in this discussion, I am dividing 
the Colorado River basin in the State of Colorado into three parts. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I see. 

Mr. Asprnauu. For the benefit of the record, I wish to show that 
the Colorado River, as far as the Federal Government’s water adminis- 
tration processes are concerned, is divided into the upper and lower 
basins, with the first burden from the upper to the lower, and with 
the burden of the Mexican Treaty against both of them. So the 
Mexican Treaty water does affect the upper Colorado River Basin’s 
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share because the last few years there has not been enough water, if it 
were properly put to use, to take care of the 15 million acre- feet for 
the 10 years that the Colorado River compact calls for for Mexico. 
That would have to be against the share of both, or of each. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is the information we have. And when you 
say upper and lower wth divided into three, that is what we have 
in mind. 

Mr. Barnarp. I hope the committee understands that what I am 
talking about is the division I personally make between the upper 
and lower Colorado within the State of Colorado. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. That is all one, what we know as the upper basin? 

fr. Barnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Aspinauu. That is the Colorado River’s 51-plus percent of the 
waters allocated to the upper Colorado River Basin for Colorado? 

Mr. Barnarpb. That is right. 

The main river and every one of its tributaries must supply water 
rights in the order of their respective dates of priority. The first 
is first. And they follow in the order of number. 

When water is withdrawn from the upper reaches of the river and 
exported beyond its basin, so that there is no return flow to the 
stream, the amount available to fill the senior decrees is correspond- 
ingly decreased. 

That is a mere matter of mathematics 

Withdrawal of enough water so that there remains an insufficient 
supply to meet the demands of the senior appropriators means that 
the junior appropriators cannot take their water but in periods of low 
water must let it flow into the river in order to fill the senior decrees. 
And that is when the water commissioner tells you to shut down 
your headgate. 

Hence, what is done on any tributary of the Colorado River in the 
matter of transmountain diversion immediately and substantially 
affects, or may affect, every other appropriator on every other 
tributary. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Again, I would like to develop that. When water 
gets short the senior decrees hold their water rights in full and the 
junior decrees are first shut off? 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewart. And, therefore, your senior decrees are not affected 
until the water gets so short that all the junior decrees have been 
eliminated? 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. And, therefore, your senior decrees are not affected? 

Mr. Barnarp. Probably not. But it is for the junior decrees that 
I am talking. 

We cannot, therefore, as we are requested by the proponents of 
this project to do, close our eyes to other transmountain diversions 
from either the main stream of the Colorado or from any of its 
tributaries. 

Now following is a list of presently constructed and operating 
transmountain diversion projects with the amount of water either 
diverted or the right to divert which is claimed on the upper Colorado 
River and its tributaries. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson project, which claims the right to 
divert, and is geared to divert, 310,000 acre-feet, 
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The Grand River ditch at the headwaters of the north fork of the 
Grand River, one of the areas of transmountain diversions, 14,990 
acre-feet 

The city and county of Denver through the Jones Pass tunnel from 
the Williamsport River, 5.860 acre-feet. 

The city and county of Denver through the Moffett tunnel, 27,000 
acre-feet. . 

Let me pause there to say that that is much less water than Denver 
is entitled to take from these two streams. It is much less water 
than they will take when they have completed a storage reservoir on 
the eastern slope known as Reservoir 22, which is now being con- 
structed. 

I cannot give you the amount of water or an estimate of what will 
be ultimately transmitted by the city and county of Denver through 
the Jones Pass and Moffett tunnels to the eastern slope, but it is 
substantially more than these figures I have just quoted. 

The city of Colorado Springs through the newly constructed Hoosier 
tunnel—and I am estimating and basing my estimate on the testimony 
which I heard on the witness stand by the engineers for Colorado 
Springs when they asked for a decree to that project—20,000 acre-feet. 

The Twin Lakes project, 38,000 acre-feet. And from the witness’ 
testimony, I rather think that should be 35. I am speaking of average 
diversions. 

Now, gentlemen, that makes a total accomplished diversion, less a 
shortage in the Big Thompson, which I am going to point out specifi- 
cally in a moment, of 415,850 acre-feet now going from the Colorado 
Basin to the eastern slope, despite the knowledge we have no inventory 
to know how much that is taking out of our stock of goods. 

In this list we have disregarded certain other minor and compara- 
tively unimportant transmountain diversions. And I want to pause 
here and say to you that every gopher hole in the Continental Divide 
is now being sought as a means to transport Colorado River water to 
the eastern slope. And I am devoting a great deal of my time in 
trying to plug those gopher holes. 

Following are the projects by means of which it is proposed to 
divert Colorado River waters to the eastern slope, and the amount 
proposed to be diverted. 

The city and county of Denver from the Blue River, 177,000 acre- 
feet 

This Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion, 69,200 acre-feet. 

Enlargement of the ‘Twin Lakes project, 14,900 acre-feet 

The Moffett Tunnel Water & Development Co. proposing to trans- 
mit through Denver’s Moffett tunnel, 9,700 acre-feet. 

That makes a total proposed to be diverted of 270,900 acre-feet. 

Should we minimize the amount here sought? 

Thus the grand total of diversions from the up per Colorado River 
to the eastern slope, completed and proposed, is 686,750 acre-feet. 

Now I want to pass to another phase of our discussion. 

The statement in Senate Document 106, in paragraph 4 on page 4, 
to the effect that there is assuredly enough water in the Colorado 
River beyond requirements for development on the western slope is 
the statement of the Bureau of Reclamation, speaking through Avery 
A. Batson, manager of region 7. And since that statement forms the 
basis for the request of the proponents of this project that it be given 
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congressional approval, we submit it should be subjected to the closest 
possible scrutiny for accuracy. 

In 20 absence of any definite or de ‘pe ndable data or information on 
the subject, and despite Mr. Batson’s statement, it occurs to us that 
it is wise to study carefully former statements of available water sup- 
plied on the Colorado River made by the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
ascertain from such study whether or not this statement of opinion by 
Mr. Batson is or is not probably based on facts. 

Reference has been made by the proponents’ witnesses to the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project, and we shall refer to that project 
more fully in pointing out to this committee what will, or may, hap- 
pen in connection with the Fryingpan-Arkansas project if Mr. Batson 
and the Bureau of Reclamation have overestimated the amount of 
water available for transmountain diversion therethrough. 

The Big Thompson project was constructed pursuant to the pro- 
visions contained in Senate Document 80 of the 75th Congress. In 
the preparation of that document the Bureau of Reclamation esti- 
mated the amount of water available for diversion by that project at 
310,000 acre-feet. This was in 1937, at a time when definite informa- 
tion on the Colorado River was not available, and that is true now. 

I want to read from that document on page 12: 

Under these conditions a yield of 320,000 acre-feet of primary water is secured 
thereby. 

That was later reduced in this document for safety purposes to 
310,000 acre-feet. 

And on page 33 of Senate Document 80 we find the following state- 
ment under conclusions; and let’s bear in mind this ‘‘assuredly”’ 
word in Senate Document 106 and compare it with this: 

There is at least available water supply of 310,000 acre-feet on the upper drain- 
age area of the Colorado River that can be diverted to supplement the present 
water supply on the eastern slope. 

There are two documents here before you with identical statements. 

Now pursuant to Senate Document 80 the Government agreed to 
supply 310,000 acre-feet per year to northeastern Colorado im its con- 
tract with the Northern Colorado Water Conservancy District, 
executed July 5, 1938. And I have a copy of that contract. That 
contract sets an absolute minimum delivery of 255,000 acre-feet. 

Now in Senate Document 80 the cost of construction of the Big 
Thompson project was fixed at $66 million. To date, and to the best 
of my information—and I have diligently sought it—that cost has 
risen to $168 million, and more money must yet be spent upon it 
before its completion. 

In a moment I will point out the relationship between the over- 
estimation of water and the increase in costs. 

Now let me pause here to comment a little. 

If the same proportion in increase of costs of construction carries 
through to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, you gentlemen are con- 
sidering a project which will cost you not 170 some odd million dollars 
but in excess of $430 million. 

And I want to add this: Going back in my memory and my boy- 
hood, I watched the construction of the first project built by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the State of Colorado, which was the 
Gunnison tunnel project on the western slope. I saw the Bureau of 
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Reclamation guarantee those farmers that the cost of that project, as 
these farmers are being guaranteed, would not exceed $20 per acre, 
and I saw them submit a bill for $73 an acre. And I saw many of 
our farmers go broke trying to pay it. 

This thing of increasing the cost of construction above estimates 
seems to be a phobia of the Bureau of Reclamation. So let us not 
delude ourselves that we are talking about the appropriation here 
sought. 

In 1950 the Middle Park Water Conservancy District compiled 
information to determine how much water the Big Thompson project 
could actually impound and divert to the eastern slope. Lacking 
dependable information from any other source—now we could not 
get it anywhere else—we obtained from the office of the State engineer 
of Colorado his record of the daily flow of water in the Colorado River 
and in Willow Creek, the two sources of supply for water in Granby 
Reservoir. And I live in the shadow of that reservoir wherein the 
Big Thompson water is stored. 

Now it is stated in document 80 that the conclusion of the Bureau 
of Reclamation as to the amount of water available is based upon 
a study of waterflow records in 1935 and 1936. We have a record of 
those vears, with a record of every year since, and in that record it 
shows the daily flow and average annual flow in acre-feet. 

As against the estimate of the Bureau of Reclamation that 310,000 
acre-feet of water would be available for diversion to the eastern 
slope, these records disclose the fellowing—lI understand that similar 
records are not available on the streams here affected. ] cannot say 


that as a matter of personal knowledge, it is merely an understanding 
on my part. 
The total averaze flow of the Colorado River at the site of Granby 
Dam for the vears 1935 through 1950 was 220,771 acre-feet. : 
Willow Creek for the same period and at the site of the Willow 
Creek ih rvoir was 49,648 acre-feet 


The total average flow of these two streams, if all of it were stored, 
was 270,413 acre-feet. Thus the total amount of water which could 
be stored if none were released for senior priorities is 39,587 acre-feet 
less than the Bureau of Reclamation estimated could bestored. And 
that much less, gentlemen, than the Government of the United States 
agreed to deliver in tts contract with the northeastern Colorado users. 

Now, as stated, the above figures disregard the amount of water 
necessary to a the demands of senior appropriators with vested 
Hohts out of the Colorado River. 

he board of directors of our distric t, this Middle Park Conservancy 
District of which I speak, lacking and bei ‘ing unable to obtain any 
definite dependable information, made an estimate of these water re- 
quirements which Senate Document No. 80 says must be recognized 
and preserved. And we came up with these figures. 

And let me interrupt to say, as an ace ountant friend of my acquaint- 
ance once said when questioned as to whether his figures were correct 
after he had made an extended audit, he said, “No, but nobody else 
has got any better figures.” 

To meet senior requirements on the Colorado River would require 
49,904 acre-feet. Now by that I mean the number of acres of land 
irrigated by means of Colorado River water alone, plus the proportion- 
ate burden that our part of the Colorado River must bear in supplying 
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appropriations throughout the entire main stem of the Colorado 
49, 904 acre-feet. 

lo meet requirements of senior appropriators on Willow Creek and 
its proportionate amount of senior appropriators on the Colorado 
River, 11,863 acre-feet, making total requirements for vested rights 
which document 80 says must be protected of 61,767 acre-feet. 

This would leave available for transmountain diversion 208,646 
acre-feet, or 101,354 acre-feet less than the Government agreed to de- 
liver to northeastern Colorado. 

And in speculating on this project that is before this committee, I 
asked myself the question numerous times, if the same percentage 
of shortage develops here, what are those fellows down there going to 
think about it? 

Now, these figures completely disregard the amount of water neces- 
sary to meet future demands for agricultural, industrial, municipal, or 
domestic purposes, or to preserve fish life, which are guaranteed in 
Senate Documents 89 and 106. 

The board of directors of our district, again lacking definite informa- 
tion, made its own estimate of the amount required to meet these 
demands; and, disregarding entirely all future uses except agriculture, 
arrived at these estimated figures: 

To meet future deands on the Colorado River, 72,000 acre-feet 

To meet future demands on Willow Creek, 2,000 acre-fee A total 
of 74,000 acre-feet. 

This would leave available for transmountain diversion through the 
facilities of the Colorado-Big Thompson project, and assuming t 
correctness of our estimates as to present and future demands of the 
western slope, 134,646 acre-feet, or considerably less than half the 
amount the Government agreed to deliver to northeastern Colorado, 
which agreement was based upon the educated guess of the officials of 
the Bureau of Reclamation as to the amount of water actually avail- 
able for that purpose in the Colorado River. And based on that guess, 
the solemn assurances of the Bureau of “Re ‘lamation made at that 
time, as they are now made, that there was ample water for diversion. 

Parenthetically, it should be stated that, thus far, there appears to 
be no inclination on the part of the Government to reduce, correspond- 
ingly, the sum of $25 million the farmers of northeastern Colorado 
agreed to pay for this 310,000 acre-feet of water. I wonder when that 
question will arise to plague the Congress. 

Now let us examine some of the results, as they affect the western 
slope of this overestimation of available water and the construction 
of the Colorado-Big Thompson project based on the amount of water 
“thought assuredly beyond the requirements for development on the 
western slope.” 

Time will not permit a review of all of them. There are many. 
I could spend all day telling this committee some of the things we 
suffer on the western slope under the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
and of which you people never hear. 

Following discovery by the Bureau of Reclamation that they had 
overestimated the supply of water, every effort was made to obtain 
additional water to be stored in the Granby Reservoir, in an atte mpt 
to justify the cosi of construction of the Big Thompson project. 
And I charge the Bureau of Reclamation offic ials at public hearing, 
that whereas the Big Thompson project was constructed originally 
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to utilize and divert the surplus waters of the Colorado River, this 
situation had resulted in their striking out of their purposes the word 
“surplus” and making it read “to divert the waters of the Colorado 
River’ regardless of who owned them or are entitled to use them. 

(nother dam and reservoir was engineered in 1947 on the Fraser 
River, designed to impound 600,000 acre-feet of water as against 
184,000 in Granby Reservoir, at a cost of many millions of dollars. 
This water was to be pumped up into Granby Reservoir and there 
stored, despite the fact that the city of Denver has decrees for all 
available water flowing in that stream and in the Williamsport 
River above the proposed reservoir. 

The cost of that survey, of course, I do not know, nor do I know 
the cost of the construction of that reservoir. But it may well be 
that this committee will be asked to pass upon that and approve 
that project as a part of the Big Thompson. 

Second. The original plan for the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
contemplated a direct-flow canal from Willow Creek. That is the 
other source of Granby Reservoir, and that is where all of the water 
diverted to the eastern slope is stored. ‘The cost of construction 
and expense of operation would have been comparatively small, 
that is, in this direct-flow canal, gravity flow. In the hope of obtaining 
more water from that stream for storage in Granby Reservoir, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, also in 1947 planned and engineered a storage 
reservoir on Willow Creek from which waters impounded therein are 
pumped into Granby Reservoir, despite a tremendous increase in the 
cost of construction—I would say 10 times at least—and subsequent 
cost of operation, unjustified by the amount of additional water thus 
obtained. And that amount is negligible. And I speak from having 
known Willow Creek for 30 years. 1 know where their original intake 
of this canal was located. I know the small streams that enter 
Willow Creek below it. And almost every drop of water they can get 
by constructing this expensive reservoir and pumping plant could 
have been obtained by a simple gravity-flow canal which they originally 
intended to build. But this was conceived in an effort to make up 
for their mistake in estimating the supply of water from the Colorado 
and Willow Creek. 

Next, in Senate Document 80, as in 106, the Government has bound 
itself, as in this case, to preserve the upper reaches of the Colorado 
River as a fishing stream. It now denies or seeks to evade or avoid 
its obligations so to do. 

Let me explain. The Bureau of Reclamation in 1947 requested the 
Department of Interior of the United States, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
to make a survey of the Colorado-Big Thompson project in order that 
it might determine how much water must be released from Granby 
Reservoir into the Colorado River to meet the above requirement of 
Senate Document 80. That is your fishing requirement. This 
report was completed and promulgated in May 1951. 

Parenthetically, it should be stated that the storage of water in 
Granby Reservoir commenced in September 1950. This report, on 
page 55, table 6, requires that the amount of water flowing in the 
storage of the Colorado River under consideration from May 15 to 
August 31 of each year shall be 100 second-feet to meet the fishing 
requirement of Senate Document 80. 
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Despite this report, and despite this commitment in Senate Docu- 
ment 80, the Government has released during that period of time a 
maximum of 39 second-feet of water, an entirely inadequate amount, 
according to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Now applying this formula to the project under consideration, it 
would leave in the Fryingpan River approximately 23 second-feet for 
its preservation as a fishing stream instead of the 60 second-feet which 
is estimated. 

Representing parties interested in seeing to it that the Government 
comply with this commitment, I intervened in case No. 2782, to which 
I referred, in the United States District Court for the District of 
Colorada, set up facts here related, and asked that the court in its 
decree require the Government to comply with Senate Document 80 
in that respect. And the reply filed by the attorneys for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, representing the Bureau of Reclamation, in effect 
denies that the Government is bound by that commitment. I have 
that file with me for inspection. 

We were impressed by repetitious references made by the pro- 
ponents of this project to the State Game and Fish Commission of 
Colorado and to the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service. With com- 
mendable concern for one of our greatest natural resources, they 
explained to us that the Frvingpan River is to be preserved in all of 
its beauty for a mecca for fishermen and nature lovers. It is one ot 
the finest trout streams in the United States. 

We in Grand County once had a most beautiful fishing stream, also 
famous throughout the United States. We in Grand County were 
assured by the Bureau of Reclamation, as Pitkin County 1s here 
assured by the Bureau of Reclamation that our stream would be 
preserved. We in Grand County ask you to look at the thing that 
once was our beautiful, silvery Colorado. We in Grand County have 
learned, to our everlasting sorrow, that the assurances of the Bureau 
of Reclamation are utterly meaningless when the utilization of water 
for the generation of electric energy comes in conflict with its use to 
preserve natural beauty, scenic attractions, and the outdoor sports 
which we, in common with all other Americans, have always cherished. 

Shall we permit the same fate to befall the equally beautiful Fry- 
ingpan, if it is found that the Bureau of Reclamation overguessed 
the amount of water which can, with safety, be diverted from it 
to the eastern slope. 

Now the next thing. These are the results of the overguess on the 
Colorado-Big Thompson. 

In acquiring a right-of-way for the Granby Reservoir, the Govern- 
ment obtained 75.43 second-feet of direct flow water. I am not going 
into the details of that. It is a technical matter. They obtained 
75.43 second-feet of direct flow of water decreed to agricultural lands 
now inundated by the Granby Reservoir. Under the laws of the 
State of Colorado that water cannot be stored legally but must be 
released to junior appropriators downstream. It is being stored in 
the Granby Reservoir and the junior appropriators are being deprived 
of their right to it. 

Despite the guarantees which are contained in Senate Document 
80 that the Colorado-Big Thompson cannot be permitted to infringe 
upon or in any manner interfere with the future development of the 
western slope, in action 2782 in the District Court of the United 
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States for the District of Colorado the Government contends that it is 
not required to comply with those guarantees. I imagine that 
startles you. 

Representing an owner of arable land, as classified by the Bureau 
of Reclamation itself, in the Colorado Basin, who obtained a decree 
for water to irrigate it in the State court pursuant to Colorado law, 
I then intervened in the above action and asked that it be provided 
in any decree entered by the court that the right of that intervener 
to water to irrigate this land be granted in preference and as a right 
senior to the storage rights of the Government in Granby Reservoir, 
thus giving effect to that guarantee in Senate Document 80. I 
asked the court to do that. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. Will you yield there a minute? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes sir. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. The only time you can insist on delivery of that 
water is at the time of the year when you can use it. 

Mr. Barnarp. Exactly. 

Ir. D’Ewarr. And the Bureau of Reclamation would have the 
right to store it the rest of the time. 

Mr. Barnarp. That is correct. But we use that water when there 
is ample water in the Colorado River for every purpose during the 
periods of high water and up into part of the periods of low water, 
and we ae oe the right to use it when we can take it from the 
river and apply to our lands. We admit when that time is passed 
we have got to re ae it in the river and let them store it. 

The Government filed a reply denying that that right exists, or, if 

it exists, denying that it is senior to the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. So there we are in court trying to uphold the very guarantees 
which are included in Senate Document 106. 
Further, transmountain diversions, including that now before the 
mittee, will endanger, if not completely prevent future develop- 
of the western slope, unless the survey now being made discloses 
that there is sufficient water to permit such diversions. The develop- 
ment of the western slope of which we speak includes the following, 
which we insist must be protected: 

First: For the irrigation of thousands of acres of arable land now 
unproductive except for meager pasture. We have heard of the 
unproductive land in the Arkansas Valley, and I know it is there. In 
Senate Document 80 this acreage is estimated at 122,830 acres. 

In passing, it should be stated that area 4 of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is now conducting a survey of arable lands in the Colorado Basin 
above the junction of Gunnison and the Colorado Rivers—the one to 
which Mr. Saylor referred to a few minutes ago—which will be ready 
sometime this summer. 

That man in charge of that project stated to me within the past 60 
days that it had proceeded sufficiently far so that he could state 
definitely that the amount of arable land estimated in Senate Docu- 
ment 80 would probably be doubled in his report. 

Now this thing is based upon that original 122,000 acres. Now the 
Bureau says we will double that, and still we are assured by Mr. Batson 
that there is enough water available. 

The increase of population in the western slope of the State. 
7 his population is increasing and the increase is creating demands for 
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additional quantities and better quality of water for municipal pur- 
poses. That is minor. We pass it. 

Third. The western ae is developing industrially. These indus- 
trial developments include, but of course not exclusively, the oil-shale 
industry and the production of vanadium, uranium, and other minerals, 
which are ingredients of atomic weapons and energy. Mr. Boyd 
Guthrie, in charge of experimental work at the Rifle oil-shale plant on 
the Colorado River, testified at Breckinridge in 1951 that the oil-shale 
industry, when in full production, will require 240,000 acre-feet of 
water annually. He also testified that the industry would employ 
approximately 50,000 persons, resulting in a population increase of 
approximately 350,000. 

The importance of the oil-shale industry cannot be overemphasized. 
Oil-shale deposits in northwestern Colorado and eastern Utah contain 
greater oil reserves than found anywhere in the world, and we submit 
that that reserve of oil will become of extreme importance to the 
United States from the standpoint of national defense and security. 

Next, since this project was first conceived and investigated, and 
during its progress through the various boards and bureaus through 
which it has passed, who ‘have testified here, it has been learned that 
practically all, if not all, known deposits of uranium in the United 
States are centered in the upper basin of the Colorado River near the 
towns of Rifle, Grand Junction, Ureven, Naturita, and Durango, in 
the State of Colorado, and Hite, Monticello, and Blanding in Utah, 
and in the neighborhood of Ship Rock on the Arizona-New Mexico 
border, all in the upper Colorado Basin. 

The extent of the use of water necessary in the production of 
uranium is unknown to us, but we are advised that tremendous 
quantities of water will be required. 

Has this use of water on the western slope been considered by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in arriving at its conclusion, voiced in Senate 
Document 106, that ‘“The amount of water assuredly beyond require- 
ments for development on the western slope’”’ is actually in the 
Colorado River? 

Mr. Chairman, I have just a few more moments and observations 
to make. 

Has this use of water been considered? Has the Bureau of Recla- 
mation consulted the Atomic Energy Commission in that connection? 

We need not comment further to this committee on the great im- 
portance of the development of the production of uranium from the 
standpoint of national defense and security alone. 

Now we are told that guaranties and operating principles are in- 
cluded in Senate Document 106 which protect the western slope; they 
are found therein. Similar guaranties and operating principles are 
found in Senate Document 80. At this moment, we of the western 
slope are engaged in what almost amounts to a death struggle with 
Denver, Colorado Springs, the South Platte Water Users Association, 
and other eastern slope interests, in the Supreme Court of the State 
of Colorado and in the United States District Court for the District 
of Colorado in a desperate effort to maintain the integrity of that 
document and to preserve guaranties and operating principles con- 
tained therein which are attacked by those eastern-slope cities. 
Ambitiously attacked. 
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In fact, a former Governor of Colorado, one of the attorneys for 
Colorado Springs before his death, made the statement to me, and 
in my presence, that Senate Document 80 is nothing but a scrap of 
paper. 

It is with the performances rather than with promises of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation that we are concerned; and it is the dearth of 
ay rformance, not lack of or absence of promises, which lead us to cast 
a skeptical eye at the guaranties and operating principles contained 
in Senate Document 106. And that resulis in, gentlemen, from 
several years of sad experiences. 

In conclusion, we thank this committee for hearing us. If our 
discussion of the matter now before it has been too extended, we ask 
the committee’s pardon. Our justification is the fact that we con- 
sider it our duty to the people of Colorado, both on the western and 
eastern slopes, to the Congress of the United States, and to the tax- 
payers of our Nation to call to the attention of this committee as 
forcibly as we may, facts and circumstances which we submit to 
the committee make entirely impracticable and improper the ap- 
proval by this committee of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project at this 
time 

Thank you. 

Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Barnard. 

It is my understanding that Messrs. Fred McLaughlin and William 
Nelson are here available for questioning by the committee, as also 
are you, Mr. Barnard. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p. m.) 
Harrison. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Barnard, will you come back and take the chair, so some 
members can ask you some questions? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. BARNARD, GRANBY, COLO.—Resumed 


Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. But before those questions are asked, 
may I ask permission to supplement briefly my remarks this morning 
by data which were handed to me at noon? 

Mr. Harrison. If there is no objection. 

Mr. Sartor. About what? 

Mr. Barnarp I had some data handed to me at noon which 
were not available to me, and I should like to supplement what I 
said this morning, very briefly, by quotations of these data. 

Mr. Harrison. If there is no objection, you may proceed. 

Mr. Barnarp. This appears in the volume, The Colorado River, 
with which I think the committee is all familiar, and refers to a 
report on the Colorado River promulgated in March 1946, under the 
direction of J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
sponsored and prepared under the general supervision of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Michael W. Straus, Commissioner. 
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In the volume is a section entitled ““‘Comments of the State of 
Colorado.”” The letter of transmittal of these comments is dated 
December 17, 1946, and is signed by John C. Vivian, Governor, and 
chairman of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, Clifford H. 
Stone, director, C. L. Patterson, chief engineer, R. J. Pitton, consulting 
engineer, and Jean S. Breitenstein, attorney 

On page 56 are found these pertinent comments, which are the com- 
ments of the Colorado Water Conservation Board, as I stated. And 
I am quoting 





4. The report is misleading and inconsistent in that it lists individual pr 
and pres nts estimates of construction costs, benefits to the Nation, ( 
revenues based upon the assumption that all of such projects will be constructed 
and ope rated to the limits of their ultimate capacities At the ss { tne 
report concludes that inadequate water supplies will prohibit the 
of some of these projects Thus, in the total figure for c ts, returns, and bens 
fits, consideration is given to projects which cannot be constructed 


Then in paragraph 9 on the same page we find this language 


9. The record is unsound in that it recommends that the States approve pr 
for the so-called initial stage of the development, without there being av 
at the same time adequate data and information for the d e 
desirability, economic feasibility, or probability of authorizati iction 





of individual projects. Only in instances where detailed in 
pleted and individual project reports are available, can there be a worthwhile 
selection of any projects. 


Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saylor, do you wish to ask some questions? 

Mr. Saytor. I do. I want it clear in the record that I have not 
seen Mr. Barnard since he left the witness stand this morning. I went 
back to my office after hearing him testify, and I read in detail this 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project as shown in Senate Document 106, and | 
think the committee should pay particular attention to item No. 60, 
which appears on pages 14 and 15. This reads as follows 


The water to be imported from the Colorado River watershed is to come out of 
Colorado’s apportionment under the upper Colorado River Basin compact of 
October 11, 1948. Under that compact the State of Colorado is apportione d the 
consumptive use of 51.75 percent of the water available for use in the upper Colo 
rado River Basin, after deducting a use of not to exceed 50,000 acre-feet annuall 
in Arizona. Colorado’s apportionment of Colorado River Basin water is estimated 
to be about 3,855,000 acre-feet annually. It is estimated that about 1,590,000 
acre-feet will be required for use by existing and authorized projects, leaving 
2,265,000 acre-feet annually for use by future projects. Of this amount it is 
estimated that 440,000 acre-feet should be reserved to meet Colorado’s share of 
depletions caused by main stem reservoirs required for long-time holdover storage 
to make the water available for use under the Colorado River compact. About 
1,825,000 acre-feet annually would remain for use by potential projects. These 
figures indicate the availability of about 1,750,000 acre-feet of water annually, 
after full development of the proposed initial development, Cunnison-Arkansas 
project, to meet other potential uses of Colorado River waters in Colorado. 

Now, the project known as the initial development of the Gunnison- 
Arkansas project, Roaring Fork division, states on page 44: 

The western slope stream flow is not overappropriated fter due allowance 
has been made for all present and future western slope use, stream flow is available 
for transmountain diversion and is subject to the terms of the upper Colorado 
River compact. 

If you will look at the figures that appear in the Colorado River, 
under House Document 419, these figures just do not jibe. 1 do not 
know who is right, but certainly I feel that somebody should, whether 
it is from the Department or the proponents of this measure, try and 
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justify them, because on page 151, dealing with the present and 
potential stream division in the upper basin, for Colorado, the present 
depletion to be consumed in the basin is 1,129,000 acre-feet. To be 
exported is 102,300 acre-feet. 

And all they allow for the existing project to increase is 65,000 
acre-feet be consumed in the basin and 442,000 acre-feet to be ex- 
ported. 

As I say, that leaves for the potential project 870,000 acre-feet to 
be consumed in the basin and 1,652,000 acre-feet to be exported. 
But when you add those figures up, the present depletion, the future 
increase, and the potential projects, you come to 4,260,380 acre-feet. 
And the Fryingpan-Arkansas project says that there is on ily 3,855,000 
acre-feet. So that there is 500,000 acre-feet more in these pI rojects 
than you admit is in the river. 

All this committee would like to do is to find out who is to get 
what water. 

I can correct Mr. Barnard’s statement when he says that most of 
the people on this committee do not know what a ditch is and do not 
know what a headgate is. For his information, most of the people 
on this committee come from those kind of States, and they do a lot 
of irrigating out there and do know about it, and there are very few 
of us that come from the East. 

But the figures which the Bureau put out indicate that you have a 
half million more acre-feet to be used than you actually have under 
your compact in the river. 

I am sorry Mr. Breitenstein is not here, because I would like to 
have asked him. If there is anybody here that can answer for him 
or for the State of Colorado, I would like to have them answer. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Tipton is here, I think. 

Mr. Sartor. Or anybody in the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board. I would like to find out from them when you have changed 
your position from what is published in House Document 419. 

Mr. Harrison. Maybe Mr. Tipton can answer. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF ROYCE J. TIPTON, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Tipton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am the same Royce J. Tipton who testified yesterday as consulting 
engineer for the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

Congressman Saylor, I just came into the room and I did not get 
your full remarks, but I think T know what you are talking about. 
The last figure you were reading from was what I think we call the 
Blue Book. 

Mr. Sartor. That is right. 

Mr. Tipton. This so-called Blue Book has been characterized by 
the Bureau of Reclamation in two different ways. One is an inventory 
of water uses. Another is a comprehensive plan. 

The data that have been compiled in this document were collected 
over a long period of years and were completed before the upper 
Colorado River compact was negotiated. The values which you 
last read were the outside potential. They have nothing to do with 
rights except those values you read as to present uses. Now, those 
are rights, those are covered by rights, I think a 1,100,000 acre- -feet, 
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some such amount, and then a small amount for increases to take 
care of present uses. 

The other values you read, the values of 3,850,000 acre-feet or 
3,880,000 acre-feet is Colorado’s share of the seven and one-half 
million acre-feet allocated to the upper basin. Of that 3,800,000 
acre-feet there is an actual consumptive use of about 1,100,000 acre- 
feet. 

In order to bring the full use up to what we call appropriated rights, 
it will bring that figure up to about 1,500,000 or 1,600,000 acre-feet. 

Those are in round numbers. 

Deduct that from the 3,880,000 acre-feet. You have left 2,200,000 
acre-feet. 

Colorado’s share of the future evaporation in the future holdover 
reservoirs may be in the nature of 400,000 acre-feet 

That leaves unencumbered—even that 400,000 acre-feet is not 
encumbered, but it is certainly wise to reserve that for the reservoirs 
we know we will have to have in order to permit us to make our 
full use of the water. So when that is deducted from the balance, 
you get the true figure of the unencumbered water in Colorado, her 
share of the Colorado River basin water, unencumbered 

Now, summarizing again, the Blue Book is merely an estimate, an 
outside estimate of potential. 

Mr. Saytor. Has there been anything later by the State of Colorado 
about the Bureau of Reclamation than House Document 419? 

Mr. Tipron. Is that the Blue Book? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. Tipron. That is merely for information as outside potential. 
That does not encumber one drop of water. It cannot. It is merely 
an estimate of potential, not only in the upper basin, but in the lower 
basin. The only way the water can be encumbered is by the regular 
appropriation procedure in the State of Colorado. First, the water 
had to be divided among the State of the upper Coloraado River 
Basin, which was done. And then the waters are encumbered by 
the orderly processes under the laws of each individual State. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Tipton, I appreciate your explanations, but 
they do not agree with the letters that you signed when comments 
from the State of Colorado were made back in 1946. 

Mr. Trpron. I still have the same belief, Congressman. 

Mr. Sartor. In other words, this is what it says here: ‘This 
report is unsound in that it contemplates a general group authori- 
zation for projects for construction rather than a specific authori- 
zation of individual projects. Colorado believes that each and all 
of the foregoing views are fundamental and important, and recom- 
mends that the re port be modified to conform therewith. 

Now, I asked you whether or not there has been any modification 
or any revision of this report, because if there is, I will be very frank 
to tell you I do not know about it. 

Mr. Trpron. There has not been, Congressman. And Congress 
did not act on this report in any fashion except to print it as a docu- 
ment. 

Let me assure, Congressman Saylor, I have not changed my posi- 
tion one iota from what you read, and that is illustrated by what 
we are doing at the present moment. We are not coming in to ask 
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for blanket authorization such as was done in the Missouri River 
Basin, we are asking for an authorization for a specific project based 
upon several years of detailed engineering studies. We are proceed- 
ing in exactly the fashion we suggested by our letter. We are follow- 
ing the same procedure that we said in he ‘re should be followed. 

Mr. Sartor. Tell me, M1 Tipton, is it your belief or the belief 
of the Colorado Water Conservation Board that there should be no 
over-all plan for the development of the waters of the Colorado River 
in Colorado? 

Nl TIpTON Oh, no. There should be an overall plan. But the 
overall plan cannot be developed and authorized at one time. It 


is our belief, it should be authorized as specific units. 
Congressman, I want to have the aga precisely clear on this 
question oi potential use as opposed t » present uses and unencum- 


bered water under our existing laws. Tf the record is not clear on 
that, I want to make it clear. 

Mr. Sayior. I will be very frank to tell you, as I went over this 
again in the last several hours, I am satisfied when they had this 
report 419, which deals with the development of the Basin, however, 
it does so in three phases—the Green, the Grand and the San Juan. 
And there is no individual item or project that you will find. 

Mr. Treron. There is a table, Congressman, which I cannot put 
my finger on at the moment in this report which gives the total 
potential for the entire Colorado River Basin, the upper basin and 
lower basin. That total potential exceeds by a substantial amount 
the total water supply in the basin. 

Mr. Saytor. That is right. I think the table you are referring to 
is the one I have been reading from on page 151. 

Mr. Tipron. That is the upper basin? 

Mr. Savior. The upper basin, showing 9,136,500 acre-feet. 


Mr. Trpron. Yes. I do not question that. In any basin in the 
West, with the possible exception of the Columbia River Basin, the 
in-basin and out-basin potential far exceeds the available water 
supply. There is not anything wrong with that. 

In the Columbia River Basin, the water supply is very large and 
insofar as anybody knows, the water supply far exceeds the consump- 
tive use potential. We do not have enough water in any of our 
western streams to irrigate in the plains sections all the lands available. 

Let me call your attention again to table LXXIII. Note the 
column which gives the exportation of 1,652,000 acre-feet. 

And out of the Grand, which is what we call the Colorado River, 
there is given 1,492,000 acre-feet as an exportable potential. 

I can tell you of my own knowledge and of my own investigation 
that that volume is considerably inflated. There are 750,000 acre- 
feet of that that goes to make up water that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, at the time the Blue Book was prepared, assumed would be 
physically brought from the Blue River and its tributaries to the 
South Platte. The way that was arrived at was to assume the gross 
amount of water available to a very elaborate long collection system 
to be 100-percent exportable. There was no account made of the 
prior rights to the use of water immediately below the collection 
system. There was no account made of what we call undivertable 
peaks. It is not economic to construct a system to divert every drop 
of water. There was no account made of natural canal losses. 
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I was a member of a committee that was set up to consider the 
route for bringing this water into the eastern part of Colorado. When 
I found out how the water supply for that potential project had been 
estimated, I suggested a subcommittee on hydrology to study the 
matter. As a result of such study the potential of this project has 
been reduced from 750,000 acre-feet to about 430,000 acre-feet. 

So I say some of these values in the Blue Book represent the limit 
and are be yond anything that can be considered practical. 

I could pick to pieces many other of the estimated values but I 
do not think it is necessary. I think it is quite important, however, 
for the record to be clear on this point, and if it is not, I want to make 
it clear, or do what I can to make it clear. 

Mr. Sartor. I want to make it clear that I do not want to be a 
party to not allowing Colorado to use its water, but I certainly am 
going to oppose Colorado’s any attempt to overappropriate or to 
construct anything that will use more water than they have entered 
into agreement to use, that they are entitled so take out of the river. 

Mr. Tirron. Yes, sir; 1 agree 100 percent, - that is one purpose 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board has, to keep the program in 
balance. 

I wish to refer to the Blue Book, page 186. That is table 121. 
That is a summary of the so-called potential for the entire Colorado 
River Basin. You will note that the total is 20,197,200 acre-feet. 
Now some place in here the water supply is estimated at some 
17,800,000 acre-feet. In other words, there is over 2 million acre-feet 
total overall pote ntial in excess of the total water supply. 

Mr. Aspinauu. In the last two years the total water supply has 
not been that either, has it? 

Mr. Tipron. No. There has been a revision, or there has been a 
restudy, Congressman Aspinall. There have been two things that 
happened: There has been a drought period. But there has been a 
restudy by the Bureau of Reclamation of the water supply of the 
Basin based upon a method that was developed by the engineering 
advisory committee of the Upper Colorado River Commission,and 
that has indicated somewhat more usable water under the compact 
than has been formerly estimated because depletion by man at the 
point of use is greater than the depletion by man at lower points of 
measure. Man is salvaging some streamflow losses because of his 
use of the water. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask if I have cleared up this particular point? 

Mr. Saytor. I think you have, except one thing with regard to 
table 121, which you referred to, showing the total ultimate depletion 
of the Colorado River at 20,197,200 acre-feet. There is absolutely 
nothing in that figure which shows a million and a half acre-feet which 
was annually delivered to Mexico. 

Mr. Tipton. The page number again, Congressman? 

Mr. Saytor. Page No. 186. In other words, it shows the uses by 
the seven States—Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Mr. Tipton. Thatisright, sir. Thatis the very point I am making. 
This is potential. This has little to do with water rights. It is 
potential and certainly is greater than the water supply. 

For example, the upper Rio Grande Basin serves three States. 
The potential exceeds the water supply by many times, but the right 
to use the water does not exceed the water supply. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN B. BARNARD, GRANBY, COLO.—-Resumed 


Mr. Saytor. I would like to ask Mr. Barnard, you made the 
statement that you approve the reregulation of the Arkansas River. 
Am I correct in that? 

Ir. BARNARD. You are correct. 

Mr. SayLtor. Now I want to know whether or not in that approval 
= h you have given you want to continue the Twin Lakes diversion. 
r. BARNARD. You mean the existing Twin Lakes diversion? 

Mr Sartor. The existing Twin Lakes diversion. 

Mr. Barnarp. I will say this, Congressman Saylor: That that is a 
right which has been adjudicated by our courts and is in existence, 
and we cannot question it, nor can we question the right of the Twin 
Lakes—I assume we cannot—to increase its diversion by additional 
facilities to the extent of its decree. 

Mr. Sartor. So that the diversion—in other words, when you 
make the statement that you approve the reregulation of the Arkansas 
River, you include in that the diversion from ‘the Twin Lakes as the vy 
are presently taking water, and also to the extent of the decree which, 
as I understand it, is somewhat in excess of the amount they are 
presently taking? 

Mr. Barnarp. We cannot question that. Let me put it that way. 

Mr. Saytor. Now you made the statement, I believe, that this 
did not have the official approval. Now you have heard Mr. Breiten- 
stein and also Mr. Tipton testify that this does have the approval of 
the Colorado State Water Conservation Board. 

Mr. Barnarp. That depends on what you mean by “this.” If 
you are talking about the project as it was originally conceived and 
reflected by Senate Document 106, apparently it does. It am talking 
about the project as now being presented to this committee, and I 
say that it has not. 

Mr. Sartor. Wherein do you say that this project being presently 
presented to us differs from the project covered in Senate Docu- 
ment 106? 

Mr. Barnarp. I am not engineer enough to answer that, Mr. 
Saylor, except - 

Mr. Saytor. As a layman, where is the difference? 

Mr. Barnarp. Except to say this as a layman: You have added 
some $30 million of expenditures. That just is not thin air, that 
represents some additional construction or some different construc- 
tion of some kind, which I am not engineer enough to point out. 

But on that subject, let me point this out also; that in my discussion 
this morning I made it clear that not only were the facts relating to 
this project different now than they were at the time this approval 
was given, but the circumstances surrounding the approval have 
changed, which includes specifically, and most important, the fact 
that Colorado has finally decided to make a definite inventory of 
those water rights. 

Mr. Saytor. Do you know whether or not the Governor has 
requested the Colorado State Water Conservation Board to reconsider 
its original approval? 

Mr. Barnarp. I cannot answer that. I do not know. I do know 
that the Governor signed the bill authorizinf and directing the making 
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of this inventory. Now whether he considered this project in connec- 
tion with that, I do not know. 

Mr. Saytor. That is all at the present time. 

Mr. Harrison. Any questions? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. You mentioned the Rifle plant using, I believe 
1,400,000 acre-feet of water annually? 

Mr. Barnarp. No, I did not say that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. What was it? 

Mr. Barnarp. I said that Mr. Guthrie, who is in charge of that 
experimental process, testified that when in production that plant 
would use 240,000 acre-feet of water, plus the amount required to 
provide municipal water for the increased population of approximately 
350,000 people. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I visited that plant at one time, and I do not remem- 
ber that they used any water in deriving so-called oil from the shale. 

Mr. Barnarp. I can only answer that by saying what Mr. Guthrie 
says, and that is that it does use a substantial amount of water, and 
it is mostly a consumptive use. I do not know of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Aspina.u. If the gentleman will yield, what Mr. Guthrie was 
talking about was refining processes that are necessary and not the 
refractory processes. 

Mr. D’Ewart. But that does not have to be refined at the Rifle 
plant. 

Mr. AspinaLtt. No. Much to Colorado’s dismay we find that we do 
not have anything refined in Colorado. It is practically all going out 
to some other place. 

Mr. D’Ewart. If it is going to interfere with your use of water for 
more beneficial uses, | would not think it would dismay you too much, 

Mr. Asprnautu. Of course, the people on the Western Slope say 
they have the right to some industrial development over there. 

Mr. Harrison. Any further questions, Mr. D’Ewarr? 

Mr. D’Ewart. No. 

Chairman Miiuer. I would like to observe, Mr. Harrison, you have 
worked rather diligently on this proposal, and I think the witnesses 
both pro and con that have been before the committee have realized 
that there were some searching questions asked. And as a group com- 
ing from the lon distances they have, Colorado and other places, to 
appear on the bill, I hope they do not feel that the committee has 
neglected them in any way in trying to get a hearing for everyone that 
wanted to be heard. 

When the hearings were first set up I suggested to Judge Chen- 
oweth that he have 5 to 6 witnesses, and he thought he could hold it 
down to that. I am not just sure how many you have had, but 
I think it is 2 or 3 times that number. I hope that all of those who 
wanted to be heard have been heard. 

I am sure that the subcommittee will examine carefully the evidence 
before it, and if the bill is reported to the full committee, it will again 
be reexamined. Just to show you we have a long tedious course, it 
then probably will be reported to the House, and then there will 
have to be a rule, and then, too, there would be some more discussion 
on the floor of the House which will generally give knowledge to the 
public and they could have their representatives present their argu- 
ments. And should it get by the House, it must then go to the other 
body and go through the same tortuous route of hearings before com- 
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mittees. Then of course there is the matter of appropriations that 
would have to be analyzed carefully, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is pretty tough. They look it over very carefully to make sure 
it is feasible, and there is not any way for the municipalities along the 
line to sort of do the job themselves without coming to Uncle Sam. 

Then the Rules Committee is a pretty tough committee. Judge 
Chenoweth is on that committee. I doubt whether the judge would 
have any more than ordinary influence, one vote, I suppose, to 
determine the thing, and it would again be weighed very carefully. 

Mr. Saytor. If you will yield there, I would like to say that if this 
project—TI would like to say for the benefit of the witnesses who have 
come here, both pro and con, that regardless of the outcome we have 
proceeded to this point only because of the fact that Judge Chenoweth 
bas just taken the very bulldog attitude he has and insisted we have 
a hearing. He says it is in his district and he wants to be heard. 
And he has belabored each and every member of the committee to 
make sure we do hear it. 

I want to say that regardless of the outcome, you have a champion of 
Colorado in Judge Chenoweth. 

| do not know what the outcome is going to be, but I would disagree 
with the good doctor. I think the judge has a little more influeince 
th 


an just one vote around here. 
Chairman Mruuer. I am sure he has on this committee. Now with 
bis own Rules Committee, I think he might have one vote over there. 
Mr. CHENOWETH. I want to assure you, doctor, whenever you come 
before the Rules Committee you will get what you want. [Laughter.] 
I am sure you have never been turned down on anything yet. 
Chairman Mi.tier. Even though the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
does not pros eed this year, I am sure it is important enough that 
perhaps Mr. Harrison will want to consider, and as chairman of the 
full committee I think it might be advisable, having the hearings 
| 


printed so they will be available to the group. 


In my own opini m, [ do not want to make that conclusive, but it 
seems to me there are some questions here that perhaps a little more 
thought or study might well be in order to make sure that the project 
is feasible. And the new policy of using Federal moneys to supply 
municipal water with not too much benefit to irrigation and reclama- 
tion might want to be reviewed rather carefully. 

But I am glad you are here, and glad Mr. Harrison has been able 
to start close to 9:30 in the morning and have a couple of afternoon 
hearings. If there is anyone that has not been heard that wants to 
be heard, I am sure Mr. Harrison will want you to be heard or to file 
a statement. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you have any questions, Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. McLaughlin, do you wish to make any statement 
at all? 

Mr. McLaueuurn. I believe I have been heard through Mr. 
Barnard, as far as I am concerned on the $100,000. That is pretty 
plain. My stand is that I would like to have the survey completed 
before ] gO further. 

Mr. AsprnauL. Was anything said during the hearings of the State 
legislature on the appropriation bill for the $100,000 for the survey 
referred to about the Fryingpan-Arkansas project? 
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Mr. McLavuauuin. No, sir, there was not. It was originated on the 
western slope and as a western slope project. It had nothing to do 
with Denver. The main reason for the $100,000 is the determination 
of the actual potential in the State to keep both eastern and western 
slopes happy. I hope that will be accomplished. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Chairman, if the project is authorized and con- 
struction should be commenced, the town of Leadville will be very 
seriously affected in its responsibility of taking care of the additional 
personnel school problem which will be involved. Accordingly, 
Mr. Joseph C. Weber, superintendent of the schools at Leadville, 
Colo., would like to have permission to file a statement in our hearings. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, he will have that permission. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


LEADVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Leadville, Colo., June 9, 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Membe r of Congress. Fo rth Dist ct, Colorado 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Repre sentatives, Washington, rm... 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN ASPINALL: I am rather concerned about the proposed 
Frying Pan-Arkansas project, and the potential impact on our school finances 
As you know the Sugar Loaf Dam, Twin Lakes Dam, and the 6-mile tunnel, as 
well as many canals and power pens will be in Lake County (and many of these in 
our school district Leadville is the largest city in the county, the county seat, 
and the natural center for business in this area. There are approximately 5,000 
people in Leadville. 

The Resurrection Mining Co., who emploved 300 men at the start of the vear, 


has ordered their mine and mill closed and salvage operations started at ones 


All salvage to be completed by August 1. This seriously hinders the economies of 
our school district because of the loss of valuation based on production and real 
property valuation. Many of the men will be hired at Climax, but will conti 

to live here. Climax is not in our school district. We will have the childre 

but not the valuation to tax to support the schools. We have never received any 


Federal money because of Climax operations. 

Last October 7 our voters approved a $699,000 bond issue to build new schools. 
With this and funds from other sources we are constr ing a new elen 
school and a junior high at a total cost of $767,000. With the loss of 
because of the Resurrection we will have a hard time to keep from defaulting 
With lead and zine prices down so is the production, This also results in a tax loss 
because of the decrease in tax based on production All metal-mining communi- 
ties are hard pressed on finances because of metal prices. 

I have always claimed, based on my knowledge and study of Bureau of Reelama- 
tion projects, that the local school district takes a beating during the construction 
stages. Reclamation talks in terms of hundreds of men employed on the project 
in this area. We are hard pressed now What condition would we be in if ade- 
quate provision is not made for schools during the construction stages?’ My own 
belief is that aid should definitely be written into the project bill, and should be 
defined in terms of children, teachers, buildings, desks, supplies, textbooks, and 
other necessary expenses involved. The Leadville Chamber of Commerce agrees 
with my viewpoint regarding the schools. 

Thank you for your interest in this matter. 

Sincerely, 





JosppH C. WEBER, 
Superintendent of Schools 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I have two telegrams. 

One telegram is from J. H. Smith, dated June 9, in which he states 
the position of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association under date of 
June 9 on this bill. I would like to have that telegram placed in the 
record, 

Also a telegram from the Lions Club of Aspen, Colo. Do I have 
that permission? 
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Mr. Harrison. Without objection, the two telegrams will be 
admitted 
(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 
Aspen, Co.o., June 9, 1958. 
Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, 
House of Representative: 
Colorado Cattlemens Association passed resolution at Greeley, Colo. on June 
7 opposed Frying Pan diversion until survey is completed. Please advise 
Crawford and Glidden. 
J. H. Smira. 


AspEN, Co.o., June 4, 1953. 
CHAIRMAN, House SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECLAMATION AND IRRIGATION, 
House Office Building: 

Up to present neither State Water Board nor Bureau of Reclamation has ever 
discussed Frying Pan-Arkansas Transmountain diversion project with this com- 
munity or county where 90 percent of water to be diverted originates and where 
opposition to project is virtually unanimous. We urge your committee repudiate 
these star chamber methods by insisting that decision as to authorization of 
project await results of Colorado State water survey 'scheduled for November 1 
completion. To do less would be to underwrite a reclamation policy based both 
on discrimination and ignorance of basic facts. 

Lions Cius, ASPEN, COoLo. 
Evsie L. Gann, President. 


Mr. Cnoenoweta. Mr. Chairman ,at this point I would like to 
insert in the record a telegram from Mr. Charles E. Sabin, a prominent 
attorney of La Junta, Colo., commenting on the action of the Colorado 
Cattlemens Association. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, the telegram will be admitted. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

La Junta, Coxo., June 9, 1958. 


Hon. J. EpGar CHENOWETH, 
Congressman, Congressional Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The action of Colorado Cattlemens Association at Greeley last Saturday asking 
Congress to not authorize further transmountain diversions of water in Colorado 
pending completion of studies and surveys authorized by last legislature particu- 
larly the Frying Pan Project was adopted Saturday afternoon when nearly all 
delegates had left meeting and without any prior notice it would be called up. 
It does not represent the views of at least eastern Colorado cattlemen. 

Cuas. E. Sain. 


Mr. Asprnautu. Mr. Chairman, of course the important problem we 
have had all through the hearings as far as the people of Colorado are 
concerned is the amount of water that may be available for transpor- 
tation to eastern Colorado from the Colorado River Basin within 
Colorado. 

There has been prepared by the staff of the Daily Sentinal of Grand 
Junction a pamphlet called Western Colorado’s Water Situation. It 
sets forth several resolutions, several possibilities, several questions 
that are involved in this matter. For the purpose, not of introducing 
it as factual evidence, but for the purpose of helping this committee 
in its final deliberations on this project, as well as others, I would like 
to have this made a part of the record. 

Chairman Miuuer. Reserving the right to object, have it made a 
part of the record or a part of the file? 

Mr. Asprnatv. A part of the record, Mr. Chairman. And I think 
that the opponents have that right in the light of all of the material 
that has gone in as part of the record for the proponents. 
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Chairman Miutier. Did you say you were not sure it was factual? 

Mr. Asprna.t. I said I did not personally underwrite it. 

Chairman Miter. If it is just hearsay and propaganda, I would 
be inclined to not fill up the record with material that is not authentic. 
Apparently this is not signed. I do not know who put it out. I find 
no signature by anyone the at sponsors it, anyone who says, ‘This is it 
and we are sponsoring it, 

Mr. AspIna.u. I have just stated how it was prepared. 

Chairman Miuer. This says: 

This pamphlet has been prepared as a public service by the Daily Sentinel for 
those interested in transmountain diversion. It is an effort by the Sentinel and 
its staff members, including William Nelson, slope editor, Walter Johnson, former 
staff member, and others to bring, in outline form, problems existing today and 
as discussed by many and various interests 

Many of the points are controversial—all are pertinent Decisions of the next 
few months in Colorado will affect the future for generations. 

I wish the gentleman might hold it up. 

Mr. AspinaLtu. Mr. Chairman, the author is here. He did not 
wish to take the witness stand at this time, but if you will call on 
Mr. Nelson, who was listed as a witness, I would like for him to make 
a statement as to how it has been prepared, and then I will make 
my request. 

Mr. Harrison. Will you come forward, Mr. Nelson, and state your 
name and position and your acquaintance with the water matters of 
Colorado. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM NELSON, NEWSPAPER CORRESPOND- 
ENT, GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


Mr. Neuson. Mr. Chairman, my name is William Nelson, western 
Colorado editor of the Daily Sentinel, Grand Junction, Colo 

I have lived in Grand Junction all my life, been a member of the 
Daily Sentinel staff since 1935. Throughout that time I have covered 
water matters from the standpoint of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the United States Geological Survey, and the United States Weather 
Jureau, and other Federal agencies 

This booklet was prepared, as stated, as a public service for western 
Colorado to help them comprehend and understand the water situa- 
tion and the problems which they face regarding transmountain 
diversion. 

Since I have entered the proceeding, I would like to make one very 
brief statement. 

There has been a great deal of discussion here about how much 
water is available. Various figures have been quoted. The actual 
fact is it varies a great deal from year to vear, and my —— is 
that I oppose further transmountain diversions until the Colorado 
storage project, which you will hear more on a great deal later, becomes 
a reality. 

When testimony is made on that project you will hear about how 
much water there is not in the river instead of how much there is. 

The kev to this booklet is that storage is essential to western 
Colorado. 1 might mention one other fact. The United States 
Geological Survey uncovered in Utah an interesting situation which 
proves the uncertainty of water. Ata gaging station at the Colorado- 
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Utah line there was a certain amount of water last year. The gaging 
station at Cisco, an older gaging station, showed a depreciation in 
flow in only a few miles. [ merely bring that up to show the fact 
that because a certain amount of water is in Colorado does not mean 
when it gets to Lee Ferry, where it is recorded for delivery to the 
lower basin, there is that much water. They are finding there is a 
great deal more loss than they anticipated the previous time. 

The engineers have not been able to figure out what happens to 
that water. There are various theories. 

I would just like to state again the Colorado storage project, with 
its storage dams, is essential to the future of Colorado, and | consider 
it should go ahead of any trans-mountain diversion. 

Chairman MiLiter. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. Harrison. Dr. Miller. 

Chairman Mititer. Did an engineer assist in the preparation of 
this bulletin? 

Mr. Neutson. No, sir. 

Chairman Miuuer. Where did you get the information that you 
have on page 8? Some of it has been corrected since it was placed in. 
Where did you get that information? 

Mr. Neutson. That information was prepared by one of the leading 
water experts of the West, Silman Smith of Grand Junction, Colo., 
upon consulting various engineers. 

Chairman MiLuer. So you had some engineering consultants? 

Mr. Newtson. He did, yes. I did not. 

Chairman Mi.Luer. I notice the figure there in item 5, Colorado’s 
share of holdover reservoir shortage (we lose) of 106,475 acre-feet. 
Now someone has scratched that out and put in 414,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Netson. That was a typographical error that in proofreading 
I did not catch, and I marked in the change. 

Chairman Miuier. Well, I am not going to object to putting it in, 
although I do not think it adds anything to your record. 

Mr. Aspinautu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this? Would you, Mr. 
Nelson, be willing to make this your own statement for this committee? 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprinauu. | think that answers it. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you request it? 

Mr. AsprInaLu. I request unanimous consent. 

Mr. Harrison. It has been requested unanimous consent be given 
given for the introduction of this pamphlet in the record. Is there 
any objection? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. * 

(The pamphlet referred to is as follows:) 


WESTERN CoLoRADO’s WATER SITUATION 


Outline of a complicated, controversial problem vitally affecting the future of 
all river basin communities in the Centennial State 


This pamphlet has been prepared as a public service by the Daily Sentinel for 
those interested in transmountain diversion. It is an effort by the Sentinel and 
its staff members, including William Nelson, slope editor, Walter Johnson, former 
staff member, and others to bring in outline form, problems existing today and 
as discussed by many and varied interests. 

Many of the points are controversial—all are pertinent. Decisions of the next 
few months in Colorado will affect the future for generations. 
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WeEsTERN CoLoRADOoO’s WATER SITUATION 


BASIC NONCONTROVERSIAL FACTS 


1. More storage is necessary in western Colorado. 

A. No further diversion is possible without replacement reservoirs. 

B. Low flow of most western Colorado streams is overappropriated. 

C. Even the Colorado River storage project will not eliminate need for storage 
near the snowfields. 

(1) Principal storage aid of the giant reservoirs would be to catch flood runoff 
and permit upstream areas to use all the stream flow without worrying about 
delivery to Lee Ferry to meet compact commitments. 

(2) Agricultural areas of western Colorado need storage above them because 
late summer flows are not sufficient to sustain further irrigation. 

D. Senior water rights would force transmountain diversions to shut down in 
dry years if there are no storage reservoirs. But the trouble is that the river might 
be too low to provide water for the senior rights. Thus, replacement reservoirs 
are necessary for both slopes. 

2. When the Colorado Conference Committee reports to the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, the Bureau of Reclamation and the proponents of Blue- 
South Platte and Gunnison-Arkansas projects will consider that the signal to ask 
for further planning leading to authorization of those projects 

A. So far as transmountain diversionists are concerned, the study to be made 
by the Colorado Conference Committee will be the study. Regardless of whether 
or not western Colorado may be satisfied with the study and the recommendation, 
the diversionists will consider they are free from the 1951 resolution prohibiting 
further authorization until western Colorado needs are ascertained. 

3. Senate Document 80, which is the contract between western Colorado and 
eastern Colorado interests concerning the Colorado-Big Thompson project, is in 
jeopardy. 

A. Denver sought in the Summit County adjudication proceedings to destroy 
the principle of replacement for water taken through the Continental Divide. 

(1) Despite the fact that the document was introduced as evidence, the court 
failed to give western Colorado a decree for Green Mountain Reservoir, the sole 
replacement reservoir built to date. 

(2) Denver wil: continue to battle against Senate Document 80 in the Federal 
case to be tried in the court of Judge W. Lee Knous, probably starting next fall. 
Despite protestations of not wishing to injure western Colorado, Denver will fight 
the principle of replacement reservoirs in the Federal case. 

(3) Denver has used every political trick possible to prevent the Federal case 
from coming to trial. Glen Saunders, Denver water attorney, even wrote a bill 
that was introduced into Congress that would possibly have prevented the case 
from coming to trial. 

4, Senate Document 80 must be saved. 

A. Without it, western Colorado has no protection from ruthless exploitation 
by eastern Colorado. 

B. There are two legal battles in which the slope can save it: The appeals to 
the Colorado Supreme Court from the Summit County district court decisions 
and the Federal case. 

(1) The Colorado River Water Conservation District must have aid in fighting 
these battles. 

(2) Negotiation is possible as an alternative to trial. 


SITUATIONS ABOUT WHICH THERE IS DOUBT OR CONTROVERSY 


1. The Denver proposal to divert 177,000 acre-feet annually does 1 of 2 things: 
Kills the Blue-South Platte scheme of the Bureau of Reclamation or opens the 
door for the Bureau of Reclamation plan or a modification of it. 

A. John Geoffrey (Jeff) Will, secretary and general counsel or the upper Colo- 
rado River Commission, argues that the Denver Blue-South Platte scheme would 
take so much water that the Bureau plan would not be feasible. 

B. Frank Delaney, counsel of the Colorado River Water Conservation District, 
argues that Denver and the South Platte Water Users Association seeking the 
Bureau project are in cahoots behind the scenes. 

(1) Reasoning in this viewpoint includes: Denver does not really hope nor 
intend to get interest-free money for a project separate from the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The current move is simply a false move. When it is prudent to 
admit publicly that interest-free money is impossible, Denver will say it has no 
alternative but to turn to the Bureau. 
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(2) The South Platte Water Users Association has appealed to the Colorado 
Supreme Court for a decree for 600,000 acre-feet of water. 

(a) The brief of the association to the supreme court mentions in close associa- 
tion the proposed 23-mile Montezuma tunnel of the Denver plan and essential 
features of the Bureau Blue-South Platte plan. It also discusses the association 
“diligently working with the Bureau of Reclamation * * * to obtain the coopera- 
tion and assistance of that agency and its engineers looking toward the construc- 
tion of a project with the city of Denver, the United States Government, and the 
association cooperating.”’ 

(6) An agreement between Denver and the associstion for joint use of the same 
facilities is also a part of the brief filed in the appeal to the Colorado Supreme 
Court. The agreement provides for ownership of facilities proportional to financial 
contributions and joint development of facilities. 

(3) Regsrdless of which side is right, if Denver succeeds in getting water, 
western Colorado loses just that much high quality water. Even if Denver 
sincerely does not intend to include irrigation diversion, there is always 4 possi- 
bility that pressure over there would demand it. With facilities built, the temp- 
tation would be great. 

2. Curecanti reservoir faces great odds in the labyrinth of Government bureaus 
and Congress. At best, its chances are possibly 1 in 5, maybe only 1 in 10. 

A. Despite all the controversy and work, the small Curecanti is not a sound 
propos l. ‘ 

(1) It does little for the holdover storage features of the storage project. 

(2) With about half of the storage earmarked for Western Colorado use and 
possibly the other half marked for renlacement for transmountain diversion of the 
Gunnison-Arkansas project, it has little left for holdover 

RB. Western Colorado must work for it. but it would be common sense to plan 
for the future without it. Then if we get it, we are that much better off. 

3. Gunnison-Arkansas project looms big on the horizon 

A. Despite efforts of Western Colorado to stall Gunnison- Arkansas by divorcing 
the Frvingnan-Arkansas from it and other means, the Arkansas Valley is well 
organized and will not stop at the Fryingpany project 

B. Gunnison-Arkansas will take between 500,009 acre feet and 800,000 acre-feet. 
Silmon Smith lists 590,000. 

C. Is the Gunnison Valley prepared to face a minimum of water? If Curecanti 
falls by the wav in the executive and legislative debates id if Gunnison-Arkansas 
becomes a realitv, what cours® will Gunnison Vallev take? The time to make that 
decision is now because both “ifs”? are not only possible. but probable. 

4. All Western Colorado is involved 

A. Wat>r lost from one stream must be made up from another to meet com- 
mitments to the lower basin 

(1) The Waite, Yampa, and Dolores Rivers may have to make up diversions 


i 


storage 











from Colorado and Gunnison 
Residents of these valleys have considered themselves diversion-proof in 
the past because of phvsical barriers to actual diversions. The Compact system 
removes the protection from diversion. While water mav remain in thos? streams, 
if other streams are deficient, the White, Yampa, and Dolores will have to make 
up the deficiency. 
5. No water is available for transmountain diversion if Western Colorado is to 
have any coal or oil shale synth >tic fuels industries 
A. The Silmon Smith analvsis of Colorado’s share of the Colorado River is the 
best made bv any person or agency to dat:. The table from his statement before 


President Truman’s commission follows: 
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Analysis of Colorado’s share of Colorado River and its use—Consumptive, present, 
and potential 


Acre-feet 


...-. 7, 500, 000 
50, 000 


1. Theoretical water for Upper Basin States - - - - 
2. Alloted Arizona 


Available to Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming-- 7, 450, 000 
3. Colorado’s share of 51.75 percent 3, 855, 375 
4. Colorado’s share of Mexican treaty shortage (we lose) 106, 475 
5. Colorado’s share of holdover reservoir shortage (we 
lose) 414, 000 
520, 475 
Total for Colorado use i 3, 334, 900 
6. Western Colorado’s present use 1, 129, 000 
Eastern Colorado’s present use 544, 000 
1, 673, 000 
Remaining for use of Colorado 1, 661, 900 
POTENTIAL IRRIGATION—WESTERN COLORADO 
8. Gunnison River watershed u i \ 192, 000 
9. Colorado above Gunnison River watershed 150, 000 
10. San Juan-Dolores in Colorado 294, 305 
11. Yampa-White watershed 187, 620 
12. Little Snake watershed - 72, 635 
896, 560 
Remaining after irrigation 765, 340 
13. Western Colorado’s potential municipal consumption 23, 000 
Remaining for industrial use and evaporation ee 742, 340 
14. Pulp and paper mill, Colorado River 3, 000 
15. Oil shale and related industries _ 300, 000 
16. Evaporation from use reservoirs 50, 000 
17. To provide for errors in irrigation estimates, plus 
synthetic fuel from coal, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and all other future industry in western 
Colorado ! LA, 389, 340 
742, 340 
Balance remaining for diversion 0 
18. Colorado’s share of possible salvage, inflow-outflow 
measure on historic use basis 37, 933 
19. First phase Gunnison-Arkansas 68, 000 
20. Blue River-South Platte $30, 000 
21. Gunnison-Arkansas gravity diversion 590. 000 
22. Gunnison-Rio Grande diversion 20, 000 
23. Diversion reservoir evaporation 30, 000 
To be diverted from zero 1. 138. 000 
1 Since the Smith report was compiled, water needs for a coal-t ] nthetie fuels industry have been 
officially estimated at 1,000,000 acre-feet, nearly 3 times tt imount 7 rve cellaneou istrial 
needs in sec, 17 of the Smith report. Tell Ertel, professor and part-time employee of Union Oil Co., stated in 


a speech at Denver last February that 1,000,000 acre-feet would be required for oil shale development in 
western Colorado 


B. If the planned diversions for 1,138,000 acre-feet of surplus water (which 
does not exist) proceed to construction, just which and what will be taken from 
western Colorado’s development? Will eastern Colorado stop all irrigation 
development of the natural basin, which authorities admit is about one-half 
completed, in order to raise more sugar beets on the eastern slope prairies? Or 
will they take the water which will be required to develop the United States oil 
shale reserves and the world’s greatest coal resources? These questions should 
be answered. 
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C. For Colorado to have 3,855,375 acre-feet of water, the Colorado River 
storage project must be built. If the project is not built, Colorado will have 
only 58 percent of its quota on a firm basis. This totals 2,236,117 acre-feet, 
only 562,217 acre-feet more than present Colorado uses. 

6. Governor Thornton will be of no aid to western Colorado in fighting 
diversi ns. 

A. As governor, he would argue he should not participate in intrastate 
squabbles. As candidate for Republican nomination for United States Senator 
in 1954, he would be seeking support from eastern Colorado, where the votes are. 
7. Western Colorado efforts to prove Denver can get along with present water 
may fail 

A. Denver has its arguments well in hand, and western Colorado would have 
to work hard to upset their case for need for more water. 

(1) Regardless of how valid western Colorado arguments are, the western 
slope must be prepared to face the situation in which Denver will be victorious 
on that score. 

8. There is possibility of storage on the main stem of the Colorado above 
Grand Junction. 

A. This is still in the investigation stage, and sites under consideration may 
prove either good or bad. 

(1) Even if the sites prove satisfactory from engineering and economic points 
of view, opposition may arise on other angles. 

(a) Some controversy is inevitable, and securing approval of any project 
involving moving highways, rail lines, and towns will have many obstacles. 

9. If the Conference Committee tries to meet the 6-month deadline for com- 
pletion of the survey of western Colorado water needs, the study may be 
incomplete. 

A. This must be watched closely to be certain the report is adequate. 

B. If it appears that the study is to be incomplete and inadequate, a demand 
for further study should be made before final decisions are handed down. 

(1) If necessary, an intrastate compact with teeth to protect us until studies 
are complete should be sought. Possibly delays of 25 to 30 years on any further 
diversions (outlined in another part of this statement) will be essential. 

C. Eastern Colorado regards the study now in progress as final. If the study 
is adequate, the decisions that will be made are long range. They would cover 
many decades of development effort and possibly hundreds of years of the 
economy of western Colorado. The decisions of this year and next may well cast 
the die for generations. 

(1) The best possible data must be available for these decisions. 

10. Retrenchment of Bureau of Reclamation activities will not mean that 
transmountain diversionists will slacken in their efforts. Rather, the diversionists 
will probably intensify efforts to be sure their projects are among the few that 
wil! be considered. 

A. Lack of money will be no guaranty for lack of planning for transbasin 
diversion. 

11. We must not think that more transmountain diversions are impossible. 

A. A well-known authority states that in his opinion the study will show 
Denver diversion possible, B. of R. Blue-South Platte impossible, and only a 
smal] Gunnison-Arkansas possible. 

(1) Regardless of what the study shows, eastern Colorado diversionists will 
naturally fight for the maximum. 

(a) They might deny the study conclusions and try to go ahead. 


WHAT WESTERN COLORADO MUST DO 


1. Western Colorado must unite on a policy and all sections be prepared to 
support a. 

2. Permanent conservancy districts must be strengthened both in financial 
and moral support. 

3. Northwestern Colorado should be organized into a district. 

4. Western Colorado must be prepared to do three things specifically concerning 
the current study: 

A. Request that the Colorado Conference Committee hold at least one meeting 
in western Colorado for presentation of ideas, facts, and requests of citizens of the 
slope 

B. Request that the conference committee submit to a slope delegation repre- 
senting various areas the basic parts of any recommendations it will make to the 
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Colorado Water Conservation Board in advance of the formal report to the State 
board. 

C. Be prepared to go before the State board with any concurring or alternate 
proposals deemed necessary after the conference committee reports. 


BASIC POLICY 


A suggested basic policy is listed below for consideration. It is not presented 
as final nor as absolute. Additions, deletions, or alterations are welcomed. The 
key to western Colorado growth is storage to retain spring runoff. The principle 
of Senate Document 80 is for diversionists to provide replacement storage. If 
main stem storage becomes possible later, a reservoir built by Denver could be 
put to other beneficial uses. But we must get a reservoir 

1. Green Mountain Reservoir must be preserved intact No federally or 
locally financed transmountain diversion project must interfere in any way with 
its operation as a replacement reservoir for the Colorado-Big Thompson pre ect 
and for future developments of western Colorado. It must fill every vear and 
no projects proposed by Denver nor the Bureau of Reclamation must hinder its 
functions. 

Denver has fought compliance with the principle of replacement reservoirs as 
set forth in Senate Document 80, but western Colorado must demand that pro- 
tection for the present and the future. 

2. Demand and do not budge from the demand that Denver must agree to 
build a replacement reservoir of 100,000 acre-feet capacity abeve the junction 
of Eagle and Colorado Rivers for western Coloraao before western Colorado will 
consider any Denver diversion. 

3. Demand that Denver prove by a survey by a competent engineering firm 
not associated in any way with Denver that Denver needs further western 
Coloratio water. Denver’s word for this on a past performance basis is no good. 

Population trend in the city, population trend in the trade territory, and other 
factors must be carefully analyzed. All of Denver’s present water supplies must 
be analyzed by an independent agency. 

Denver faces expenditure of possibly nearly $150 million to develop the water 
collection system it envisions. Cost of a replacement reservoir added to that 
would be small in proportion to the total it may spend anyway. The $150 
million includes further facilities that must be built to utilize fully water now 
diverted through Moffat and Jones Pass tunnels and the Blue River project 

4. Western Colorado must have positive proof that a diversion of 177,000 
acre-feet by Denver and Colorado Springs would not damage western Colorado’s 
present uses and future potential. 

The fact that western Colorado might have some surplus water in some of the 
tributaries of the Colorado River dces not mean water can be safely diverted. 
The situation so far as Denver is concerned is whether or not water would be 
available without damage to the Colorado River Valley’s agriculture, domestic 
uses, and oil shale and coal development. Surplus water on the Dolores or 
Yampa does not make possible further diversion from the Colorado main stem. 

5. Demand that Denver withdraw request to be a part of the storage project. 
The project as planned does not provide for such a concurrent project. Make 
Denver seek authorization through other means. 

6. Demand that the Colorado Water Conservation Board take a positive 
stand against any work by the Bureau of Reclamation on further plans for the 
Government Blue-Scuth Platte transmountain diversion project for a period of 
25 vears. Make the commission set a policy of opposing such a project for that 
period of time. 

7. Request no further planning work be done on the Gunnison-Arkansas 
project for a period of 30 years. 

8. Demand that Denver make every effort to conserve and fully utilize its 
present weter supply. 

9. Propose that the Colorado Water Conservation Board negotiate with the 
Department of Agriculture for experimental small reservoirs at the headwaters 
of crecks. At the risk of bringing the big versus little dams controversy into 
Colorado, this State should at least have some experimental small reservoirs 
which might help regulate streamflow. 

10. Set aside some water for irrigation of meadows and pasture on public 
domain and national forests. This may be very important in coming years 


Chairman Miuuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to revert to this 
telegram. May I read it? 
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Mr. Harrison. Yes. 


Chairman MiLuer. So that this committee understands just what 
is init. It is from the Lions Club. 

Up to present neither State water board nor Bureau of Reclamation has ever 
discussed Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain diversion project with this com- 
munity or county where 90 percent of water to be diverted originated. Where 
opposition to project is virtually unanimous. We urge your committee repudiate 
these star chamber methods by insisting that decision as to authorization of 
project await results of Colorado State Water Survey scheduled for November 1 
e mpletion. To do less would be to underwrite a reclamation policy based both 
on discrimination and ignorance of basic facts. 

It is signed by Elbie L. Gann, president, Lions Club, Aspen, Colo. 

I suppose the “‘star chamber methods” referred to are those taking 
place out in Colorado. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Asprnauu. I offered it at this time because there has been 
testimony as to the matter before the committee and representatives 
have offered evidence that the telegram was not exactly correct. 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, the telegram will be admitted 
in the record. 

Mr. D’Ewart, have you a question? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I would like to ask my colleague from Colorado 1 
or 2 questions that are not quite clear in my mind. Who built the 
Aspen Reservoir? 

Mr. AsprinaLLt. The Aspen Reservoir has not been built. The 
Aspen Reservoir is a proposed reservoir in the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project 2 miles above the town of Aspen, to be known as a compensa- 
tory reservoir to this project, at the expense of the people of the 
Arkansas Valley. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Somewhere I got the impression it was partly built. 

Mr. Asprnatu. No, it has not even been started. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It has not even been started. 

Mr. Asprnauu. There have been several surveys and the Bureau of 
Reclamation has finally agreed upon the present site as the most 
feasible site. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The purpose of it is to make some supplemental 
water available? 

Mr. Asprnautu. To take care of water users with prior rights who 
will have the water taken away from them because of transmountain 
diversions. 

Mr. Harrison. I understand that Raymond Matthew, chief engi- 
neer of the Colorado River Board, Los Angeles, is here and would like 
to make a statement. 

Mr. Matthew, come forward and we will be glad to hear you. 

I understand Northeutt Ely, Chief Counsel for the Board wanted 
to be heard but is not in town today. 

(Committee note: Mr. Ely subsequently submitted the following 
proposed amendments: 


AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY THE COLORADO RIVER BOARD OF CALIFORNIA 


PRESENTED BY NORTHCUTT ELY, SPECIAL COUNSEL 


Six amendments are proposed to this bill. The first 4 are modeled on 4 amend- 
ments made, on the insistence of upper basin interests, to the bill which authorized 
the ‘‘second barrel” of the San Diego aqueduct (Public 171, 82d Cong., approved 
October 11, 1951), with necessary modifications. These subject the project to the 
compacts, statutes, and treaties which comprise part of the so-called law of the 
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River. If such amendments were necessary for the San Diego bill, they are 
necessary for this bill, which authorizes a larger project and foreshadows even 
greater water uses. ‘To these has been added a declaration that Congress, by 
enacting this bill, does not interpret these documents. This is necessary because 
the Department of the Interior project report (S. Doc. 106, 82d Cong.), which is 
incorporated by reference, contains interpretations which are not agreed to by all 
the States of the Colorado River Basin. 

The last two amendments: 

1. Direct a survey by the Secretary of the Interior of the effect of transmoun- 
tain diversions on the quality of water. California is concerned in this because 
article VIII of the Colorado River compact provides that ‘‘Present perfected 
rights to the beneficial use of waters of the Colorado River system are unimpaired 
by this compact,’’ and the rights so protected necessarily involve quality as well 
as quantity of water. When the Colorado River compact was signed, Colorado’s 
negotiator stated that transmountain diversions could never economically exceed 
300,000 acre-feet per year. Now 3,000,000 acre-feet are proposed, including this 
t 








small proj: 





ject. 
2. Disclaim any implication that the United States, by passing this bill, com- 
mits itself to any enlarged transmountain diversion This disclaimer is in line 


with the Interior Department’s own recommendation in its report (S. Doe. 106 
82d Cong 


AMENDMENT NO. 1 


age 2: Delete lines 4 through ‘‘(Treaty Series 994)”’ in line 8 

) : Insert: ‘“The use of all water diverted throug] aid works from 
the Colorado River shall be subject to and controlled by the Colorado River 
compact, the upper Colorado River Basin compact, the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act, and the Mexican Water Treaty (Treaty Series 994), and shall be included 
within and shall in no way increase the total quantity of water to the use of whie! 
the State of Colorade is entitled and limited bv said compacts, statute, and 
treaty. 





AMENDMENT NO, 2 


Page 3, following line 4 Add a new sectio1 “Src. 3. No construct 
undertaken under the authority of this act and no funds shall be expen¢ f 
preparation of plans or specifications for any such construction unless and until 
the Secretary of the Interior has entered into a contract with the users of water 
therefrom which shall provide, among other thing 

1) That the use of all water diverted throug 
River system shall be subject to and controlled by the Colorado River compact, 
the upper Colorado River Basin compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, and 
the Mexican Water Treat Treaty Series 994) and shall be included within and 


shall in no way increase the total quantity of water to the use of which the State 


of Colorado is entitled and limited by said compacts, statute, and treaty. 

2) That all of the waters of the Colorado River system exported from the 
natural basin of that system by means of works constructed hereunder, and 
extensions and enlargements of such works, to the drainage basin of the Arkansas 
River shall be consumptively used in the State of Colorado, and will not be made 
available by exchange, substitution, or use of return flow, or otherwise, for 
consumptive use in any State not a party to the Colorado River compact.” 

Page 3. line 5: Renumber Sec. 3 to read Sec. 4 
Page 3, line 14: Renumber Sec. 4 to read Sec. 5 


Page 3. line 20: Renumber Sec. 5 to read Sec. 6 





h said works from the Colora 1 

















AMENDMENT NO. 3 


Page 4, following line 20: Insert: “Sec. 7. The United States and the State of 
Colorado and their respective permittees, licensees, and contractees and all users 


and appropriators of water of the Colorado River system diverted or delivered 





through the works herein authorized and any enlargements or additions thereto 
shall observe and be subject to the Colorado River compact, the upper Colorado 
liver compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, and the Mexican Water Treaty 
(Treaty Series 994) in the diversion, delivery, and use of water of the Colorado 
River system, and such condition and covenant shall attach as a matter of law 
whether or not set out or referred to in the instrument evidencing such permit, 
license, or contract and shall be deemed to be for the benefit of and be available 
to the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming and the users of water therein or thereunder by way of suit, defense, or 
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otherwise in any litigation respecting the waters of the Colorado River system; 
Provided, That the Congress does not, by the enactment of this Act, construe or 
interpret any provision of the Colorado River Compact, the Upper Colorado 
River Basin compact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, or the Mexican Water 
Treaty, nor subject the United States to, nor approve nor disapprove, any inter- 
pretation of said compacts, statute or treaty, anything in this act to the contrary 


notwithstanding.”’ 
Page 4, line 21: Renumber Sec. 6 to read Sec. 8. 


AMENDMENT NO. 4 


Page 5, following line 4: Insert: “sec. 9. This act and all works constructed 
hereunder shall be subject to and controlled by the Colorado River compact, pro- 
claimed effective by the President June 25, 1929; the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
approved December 21, 1928; the upper Colorado River Basin compact, to which 
the Congress gave consent (Public, 37, 81st Cong., approved April 6, 1949); and 
the Mexican Water Treaty (Treaty Series 994); and no right or claim of right to 
the use of the waters of the Colorado River System shall be aided or prejudiced 
hereby; Provided, That the Congress does not hereby interpret or construe said 
documents nor subject the United States to, nor approve nor disapprove, any 
interpretation or construction thereof.’ 


AMENDMENT NO. 5 


Page 5, following line 4: Insert: “‘sec. 10. The Secretary of the Interior is di- 
rected to institute studies and to make a report to the Congress and to the States 
of the Colorado River Basin of the effect upon the quality of water available at Lee 
Ferry, of all transmountain diversions of water of the Colorado River system 
proposed to be made in the upper Colorado River Basin, including those proposed 
to be made under the authority of this act.”’ 

AMENDMENT NO. 6 

Page 5, following line 4: “sec. 11. Nothing in this act, by implication or other- 
wise, shall commit the United States to the further exportation of water from the 
Colorado River system.”’ 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Matthew makes his state- 
ment. When Assistant Secretary Aandahl was here on the stand 
yesterday, you will recall that he and I had a conversation, and I 
stated I had submitted a letter to him requesting certain data with 
regard to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

The reason that I wrote that letter was that, after looking at Senate 
Document 106, I noticed that in the report to the Commissioner it is 
stated that certain State land agencies of the Government had sub- 
mitted a report on this. So I asked Mr. Aandahl, in view of the fact 
that only the comments of the State of Colorado were a part of Senate 
Document 106, if were were any other reports or comments on this 
original bill, that they be submitted to me. I have just received the 
following comments: 

Comments, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, August 
16, 1951. 

Comments, Federal Power Commission, August 22, 1951. 

Comments, Department of Commerce, July 30, 1951. 

Comments, Department of Agriculture, October 10, 1951. 

Comments, Department of Agriculture, May 23, 1952. 

Comments, Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, September 
26, 1951. 

Comments, Wyoming Natural Resources Board, June 11, 1951. 

Comments, Utah State Engineer, June 5, 1951. 

Comments, Governor of Kansas, August 2, 1951. 

Comments, Colorado Water Conservation Board, August 7, 1951. 
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Comments, California Department of Public Works, August 27, 
1951. 

Comments, Governor of Arizona, August 28, 1951. 

Report of the Regional Director, Bureau of Reclamation, Revised 
February 23, 1951. 

Proposed report of the Commissioner of Reclamation dated April 
16, 1951, and approved by the Secretary, May 4, 1951. 

Report of the Commissioner of Reclamation, dated September 11, 
1951, and approved by the Secretary October 19, 1951. 

Former Secretary Chapman’s report to the President, October 19, 
1951. 

Secretary McKay’s report to the President, through Bureau of 
Budget, April 30, 1953. (Committee note: Previously submitted for 
record. See p. 76.) 

Letter of June 8, 1953, from True D. Morse, Acting Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, to Joseph M. Dodge, Director, Bureau 
of the Budget. 

I would ask that these be made a part of the official record and 
printed in the report. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sartor. I yield. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. How do you go about getting reports like that? 

Mr. Sartor. All you do is to write a letter to Secretary McKay 
and request copies of all the reports and pertinent communications 
on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

Mr.£D’Ewarr. How long did it take you to do that? 

Mr. Saytor. I wrote it on June 8 and got this on June 9, 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Let me congratulate you. 

Mr. Harrison. Request for unanimous consent has been made 
that these be made a part of the record. Is there any objection? 

If not, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1953. 
HonoRABLE Dovauas McKay, 


Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McKay: At the present time, the Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the House is 
holding hearings on H. R. 236, a bill providing for the authorization of the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project 

In order that I may be fully informed of all phases of this proposed project, 
I would appreciate your furnishing me copies of all reports and pertinent com- 
munications on the project, and in particular the following data: 

1. The oringinal project-planning report of the Bureau of Reclamation, complete 
with substantiating materials as approved and adopted by the former Secretary 
of the Interior on May 4, 1951; 

2. The comments and views submitted by interested States and Federal 
departments and agencies, with respect to the original project-planning report; 

3. The revised report, if any, on the proposed project, complete with supporting 
details; and, 

4. The views and comments, if any, by interested States, and the Federal 
departments and agencies, with respect to the revised report. 

In view of the fact that these hearings are already in progress, the above 
information is needed now and I would appreciate anything that can be done in 
expediting my request. 

Sincerely, 
Joun P. Sayior. 
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FEDERAL Security AGENCY, 
Pusutic HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 16, 1951. 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
The Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Pursuant to the policies and procedures established by 
the Federal Inter-Agency River Basin Committee, we have reviewed the pre- 
liminary report furnished by your Department entitled ‘Initial Development 
(Roaring Fork Diversion) Gunnison-Arkansas Project, Colorado,’’ dated January 
1950 

Our comments, for the most part, consist of suggested revisions of statements 
concerning water pollution in the Arkansas River Valley. These revisions are 
based on more up-to-date data compiled in recent joint studies by the Public 
Health Service and the State of Colorado 

The following comments are made with page identification as carried in your 
report 





A. Report oF THE REGIONAL DimEcTOR 
Page 12, paragraph 36 
Suggest this paragraph be replaced in its entirety by the following 

36. Stream pollution in the mountainous and primitive western slope diver- 
sion area presents no problem at the present time. However, stream pollution is 
of real significance in the eastern slope area. Diversion water from the western 
slope will alleviate this pollution somewhat, but the construction of adequate 
sewage and waste treatment plants will be necessary to make the pollution abate- 
ment complete sf 


B. SUBSTANTIATING REPOR1 


(1) Page 8? and 88, chapter XI1 
Suggest this chapter be replaced in its entirety’by the following: 


PRESENT CONDITIONS AND STREAM POLLUTION PROBLEMS 


No stream-pollution problems exist on the western slope diversion area, where 
transmountain water is to be obtained. However, the eastern area, which extends 
from the headwaters of the Arkansas River, near Leadville, to the Colorado- 
Kansas boundary, has a very definite stream-pollution problem. 

“‘Almost at its inception, the Arkansas River is defiled by the uncontrolled dis- 
charge of municipal and industrial wastes at Leadville. Progressive deterioration 
of the river waters then continues to the Kansas line; serious pollution problems 
exist in a number of local areas 

“The sanitary requirements of water used for irrigation purposes have not been 
established; however, from available data, the need for pollution abatement of 
waters to be used for irrigation is apparent below Leadville, Pueblo, Rocky Ford, 
and other areas 

“Stream pollution is always a potential hazard to public water supplies. That 
this hazard exists for users of the Arkansas River water is exemplified by the 
problem of public-water-supply treatment at Pueblo. Its supply has only pro- 
visiona] approval as an interstate carrier watering point 


' BENEFITS 


Che initial development would import transmountain water derived from 
melting snow on a heavily forested and practically uninhabited watershed. The 
water would be of excellent quality from a chemical and bacteriological stand- 
point. Its effect on the Arkansas River should prove beneficial from the stand- 
point of both quality and quantity, particularly during periods of low flow. Dilu- 
tion of the highly mineralized river water and the stabilization of flow will be a 
boon to many uses, especially muncipal and industrial water supplies. 

“The beneficial effects of the diversion water on pollution in the Arkansas 
River, however great, should not be considered a panacea for its entire water- 
pollution problem. Water-pollution abatement can only be accomplished by 
the concurrent installation of adequate sewage- and waste-treatment facilities 
at all significant sources of pollution.’’ 


(2) Page 105, section titled ‘‘Public Health Service’’ 


Suggest the last three lines of this paragraph which read “. . . in order that 
those situations attributable to present practices and natural causes may not be 
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eventually cataloged as the end products of reclamation development.” be 
changed to read: ‘ and will furnish criteria by which the benefits of the 
diversion project may be measured in the future.” 
Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Hottis, 
Chief Sanitary Engineering Officer, PHS FSA Member, Federal Inter- 
Agency River Basin Committee. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C. August 22, 1951. 
Subject: Initial Development, Roaring Fork Diversion, 
Gunnison-Arkansas Project, Colorado 
Mr. MicHak. W. Strats, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. 


Dear Mr. Straus: The comments herein with respect to the proposed report 
of the Department of the Interior on the initial development, Roaring Fork 
diversion, of the Gunnison-Arkansas project, Colorado, are transmitted in 
response to your letter of May 8, 1951. The transmittal of these comments by 
the Commission is in accordance with the established procedures of the Federal 
Inter-Agency River Basin Committee 

The plan of development recommended in the proposed report provides for 
the importation of water from the Roaring Fork Basin of the Colorado River 
watershed into the upper Arkansas River Valley, and the regulation and use of 
both imported and native flows for supplemental irrigation, water supply, flood 
control, power development, and other purposes The report states that although 
the proposed plan is designed as a self-contained unit, it could constitute the 
initial stage of a much larger project involving the future diversion of water 
supplies from the Gunnison River in the Colorado Basin to the Arkansas River 
Benin 

s Aescribed in the report, the recom: ended development would consist of a 
ystem of canals and tunnels on the western Slope to ec yllect water for diversion, 
and the proposed Aspen Reservoir on the Roaring Fork River to provide replace- 
ment water; a tunnel under the Continental Divide to convey ws ater to the Sugar 
Loaf Reservoir which would be enlarged; a canal extending from » Sugar Loaf 
Reservoir to the Albert powe rplant to be constructed at the head of the er irged 
Twin Lakes Reservoir, and also a canal diverting water from the Arkansas River 
into the larger Twin Lakes Renate a canal extending from the Twin Lakes 
Reservoir to Salida, Colorado, to provide for the development of power at plants 
to be constructed at power drops at the Granite, Wapaco, Princeton, Johnson, 
and Salida sites; a reservoir and powerplant located on the Arkansas River 
immediately upstream from Pueblo, Colo.; a power transmission network; and 
facilities for furnishing additional municipal water supply for certain cities and 
towns in the Arkansas River Basin. 

The re _ shows that by diverting 69,200 acre-feet of water annually from the 

‘olorado River Basin and through regulation and conservation of native flows, 
the plan would provide a total of about 185,000 acre aoe of supplemental irriga- 
tion water per year for use on the er acres of irrigated land in the Arkansas 
Valley. This would reduce the average annual water shortage on these lands 
from the 35 percent now experienced to about 15 percent. The 7 powerplants 
in the plan would have a total install d capacity of 104,800 kilowatts, of which 
93,800 I ilowatts would be considered dependable. The estimated average onnual 
generation at the plants is shown as 505 million kilowatt-hours, including 400 
million kilowatt-hours of primary energy. The p lan would provide about 17.000 
acre-feet of water annually for municipal supply to Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
and several Arkansas Valley towns. It was estimated that operation of the 
reservoirs would eliminate two-thirds of the annual flood damages in the reach of 
river between the proposed Pueblo Reservoir and the existing John Martin Reser- 
voir. Other benefits would include sediment control, pollution abatement, and 
fish and wildlife conservation. 

The cost of the proposed development is estimated at $147,440,000 on the 
basis of October 1949 prices. Unde r ne tentative cost allocation proposed, 
$59,930,000 would be charged to irrigation; $40,032,00 2,000 
to municipal and industrial water supply; $15,777,000 (o flood control; and 
$2,179,000 to fish and wildlife The last two items named would be eonsidered 
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as nonreimbursable. Of the amount allocated to irrigation, $10,881,600 would 
be repaid by the irrigators, $35,478,000 would be returned through use of the 
interest component on power revenues, and $13,570,400 returned through use of 
the interest component of municipal and industrial water supply revenues. A 
payout period of 50 years is contemplated in the report. 

In the benefit-cost analysis given in the report, the annual cost of the develop- 
ment is estimated at $5,568,000 on the basis of 2.5 percent interest rate and 100- 
year amortization period. The total average annual benefits are estimated at 
$9,789,000, indicating a.benefit-cost ratio of 1.76 to 1.00. It is stated in the 
report that the direct benefits, estimated at $6,262,000 annually, would be 
sufficient to justify the annual project costs. 

It is noted that the annual power benefits are estimated in the report at 
$4,064,000. This includes $2,375,000 estimated revenues from the sale of energy 
at 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour of firm energy and 3.5 mills per kilowatt-hour of 
secondary energy; $327.000 in savings in production costs to utilities purchasing 
project power for resale (assumed to be passed on to the consumers) ; $1,199,000 
as a proportionate share of the retailing utilities, benefits arising from resale of 
project power; and $163,000 as a proportionate share of the increased value of 
goods and services produced by final utilization of the power. The report con- 
siders the first tiem as the direct power benefit and the three remaining items as 
indirect benefits. 

The Commission believes that the inclusion of at least some of the indirect 
benefits listed above in the project justification is questionable. On the basis 
that the power has a value equal to the cost of production by alternative steam- 
electric plants, the Commission staff estimates the annual power benefits of the 
development at approximately $3,400,000. The staff reports, however, that the 
project power benefits, both as estimated in the report and as computed by the 
staff, are substantially in excess of the annual power costs, assuming adoption of 
the proposed cost allocation and also using a 2.5 percent interest rate and a 50- 
year amortization period. 

Using the power benefits as computed by the Commission staff and the direct 
benefits for other functions as given in the report, the staff finds that the total of 
these benefits would exceed the annual costs, computed on the basis of 2.5 percent 
interest rate and 50-year amortization period. It appears, therefore, that as 
stated in the report the overall development would be justified by the direct 
benefits. 

As indicated above, 82 percent of the cost of the development chargeable to 
irrigation would be repaid through use of the interest component of the revenues 
from the sale of power and municipal water supplies. The Commission is familiar 
with the interpretations under which such procedures have been adopted by your 
Department. It believes, however, that the interest portion of power revenues 
represents a power cost that should be paid into the Federal Treasury rather 
than diverted for use as irrigation subsidy. 

The Commission staff has made studies of the proposed development both during 
the time of project formulation and in review of the subject report of your De- 
partment. The staff reports that its estimates of the power available at the proj- 
ect are in substantial agreement with the estimates of your office. The staff 
also advises that its studies confirm the conclusion of the report that there would 
be a market for the project power by about 1960. 

Consideration has been given by the staff to certain modifications of the plan, 
all of relatively minor nature, which may prove desirable from the standpoint of 
power development. The report also recognizes that further investigations may 
show the desirability of altering some of the project details. For example, it is 
stated in the report that further study may show that it is more economical to 
develop the Elbert power head in two steps, each utilizing about one-half of the 
515 feet of available head. A second alternative plan for this project studied by 
the staff would provide a pond on Corske Creek to serve as an afterbay for an 
upper plant utilizing about 125 feet of head, and to act as a forebay for a power 
plant at the Elbert site developing the remainder of the head. Such a plan would 
not only provide for greater flexibility of operation but also would permit a larger 
power installation at the Elbert plant for lew load factor operation. 

The staff points out that it would be desirable also to provide forebays for the 
Granite and Wapaco powerplants if topographic conditions are suitable for the 
construction of such facilities. It is noted that the plans include forebays for the 
three lower plants on the Arkansas power canals, namely, the Princeton, Johnson, 
and Salida plants. In view of the large storage capacity to be provided above 
and below the Granite plant, the staff believes that it would be desirable to in- 
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crease the ultimate installation at that plant from the 19,200 kilowatts proposed 
to approximately 40,000 kilowatts for peaking purposes. 

The staff studies indicate that it may be desirable to develop a small amount 
of power at the Aspen Dam for project operation and for possible use on a small 
local load. On the basis of the proposed operation of the reservoir, it appears 
that an installation of approximately 500 kilowatts might be warranted. 

It is noted that the report considers that the power capacity at the Pueblo 
Dam would not be dependable because of the possible lack of sufficient head and 
flow for power development during winter peak load months. ‘The staff suggests 
that a part of the capacity might be made dependable by maintaining a dependable 
power head at maximum drawdown through tailrace excavation or otherwise, and 
by effecting agreements whereby winter releases could be stored in downstream 
reservoirs such as John Martin. 

The proposed plans do not provide for the development for power of the 2,400 
feet of fail in the 70-mile reach of the Arkansas River between Salida and the 
Pueblo Reservoir. Studies by the staff indicate that on the basis of the water 
available under the recommended plans, a dependable capacity of about 89,000 
kilowatts and an average annual generation of approximately 470 million kilowatt- 
hours could be developed in this section of the river. The staff advises that such 
development would not be economically feasible at the present time but that the 
proposed plans for initial development as outlined in your report would not inter- 
fere with the future development of this power 

The Commission appreciates the opportunity of reviewing and commenting 
upon the report of your Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mon C. WALLGREN, Chairman 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND Domestic COMMERCE, 
OFrFicE oF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, D. C., July 30, 1951. 
Mr. MicuHakt E. Straus, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Srraus: We have several comments on the proposed report of the 
Department of the Interior on the initial development (Roaring Fork diversion), 
Gunnison-Arkansas project. 


INTEREST ON RETURN PAYMENTS FROM POWER 


We have a question concerning paragraph 69 of page 65 of the report of the 
regional director, which reads: ‘‘Parts of the interest on return payments from 
power (3 percent) and municipal water (2 percent) would be applied to the irriga- 
tion investment.” 

Two important questions of policy are raised by this proposal. Ordinarily, 
return payments from power and municipal water would be returned to the 
National Treasury, from where they would be eligible for appropriation to any 
region and any purpose the Congress saw fit. The report’s proposal would 
automatically appropriate these funds to this area and to the particular purpose 
of irrigation. 

In our view such an important point of policy should be considered inde- 
pendently of a project. 

HIGHWAY RELOCATION 


The information in the report as to highway inundation and relocation is brief 
and very little factual data are presented. While more study would be necessary 
before final estimates of cost of highway relocation could be given, it appears 
that the Bureau of Reclamation estimates for land and rights may be adequate 
for highway relocations in the vicinity of the Aspen Reservoir, the Sugar Loaf 
Reservoir enlargement, and the Pueblo Reservoir enlargement. The cost of 
highway relocations at these 3 projects is estimated to represent approximately 15 
percent, 65 precent, and 50 percent, respectively, of the cost of land and rights. 

However, in the case of the Twin Lakes Reservoir enlargement project, the cost 
of highway relocation would appear to be several times the Bureau’s estimated 
cost of land and rights. 
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HYDROLOGIC DATA 


In 1948 the FIARBC Subcommittee on Hydrology recommended that addi- 
tional evaporation, precipitation, and other meteorological stations be established 
in the vicinity of the project area. Perhaps it would be well for the Bureau of 
{eclamation to acknowledge the need for additional data of the above type in the 
present report. 

CONTROL SURVEYS 


In the substantiating report section of this study the planners make certain 
recommendations regarding needed surveys and maps. In this connection, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is now extending the basic (first and second order) 
horizontal and vertical control in that area. This control is used by the Geological 
Survey and other mapping and engineering agencies as the basic framework for 
detailed topographic mapping and other engineering surveys. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. B. McCoy, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 10, 1951. 


The Honorable The SEcRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In his letter of May 8, 1951, the Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation, acting in your behalf, requested comments upon a proposed report 
entitled ‘Initial Development, Gunnison-Arkansas Project.’’ This report was 
referred to all of the interested agencies of this Department and has been reviewed 
by experts in soils, agricultural economics, engineering, soil and water conserva- 
tion, agronomics, and irrigation practices. The following comments are based 
upon this technical review 

It appears from our analysis that the irrigation segment of the proposed miltiple 
purpose undertaking actually consists of two distinct phases. One of these is 
aimed at making more effective use of the water supply already available in the 
upper Arkansas Basin. The other is designed to increases this supply by importa 
tion of water from the Colorado River Basin. 

In our opinion the former is more important than the latter. According to the 
report, less than half of the water now passing the headgates of the irrigation works 
is actually applied to farm fields. Moreover, some of the floodwaters are lost and 
winter diversions are excessive. Clearly there is a need for a full-scale program 
designed to reduce water wastage, to improve irrigation systems and practices and 
to capture more Arkansas River floodwater. Parts of such a program are pro- 
posed in the report But there is little indication of how some of the contemplated 
measures would be put into effect. It seems to us that this phase of the irrigation 
plan should be considerably expanded. This could easily be accomplished through 
the interagency planning effort now underway in the Arkansas-White-Red River 
Basins. ‘This leads us to suggest that the proposed project be made an integral 
part of the comprehensive plan which will result from that effort, and that in the 
process the provisions for making more effective use of the available water be 
extended and strengthened We are calling this to the attention of our represen- 
tative on the interagency committee for the region and are asking him to cooperate 
to the fullest possible extent in all efforts to more fully meet the needs of the irriga- 
tion enterprises of the upper Arkansas River Basin. 

It is also suggested that this phase of the irrigation plan be evaluated separately. 
It should, we believe, be considered the basic irrigation program for the area. 
The proposal to import water should be considered as an additional increment 
and evaluated as such 

All segments of the proposed multiple-purpose program are combined for pur- 
poses of economic evaluation. Hence it is not possible to determine, from the 
data given in the report, the possible effects of the separate evaluations suggested 
We note, however, that the cost of the combined irrigation program would exceed 
$65,000 per farm (if the additional water made available is applied to 921 farms, 
as assumed in the calculation of benefits), or roughly $500 per irrigated acre 
rhis high cost is, we assume, largely due to the importation feature of the com- 
bination. When such costly measures are required every possible alternative 


solution should be given thorough consideration. 





All other separable segments of the multiple-purpose program should, of course, 
also be separately evaluated. We would suggest that in making these evaluations 
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the Bureau of Reclamation utilize the procedures recommended by the sub- 
committee on benefits and costs of the Federal Interagency River Basin Com- 
mittee. As the principles proposed by the subcommittee have been adopted by 
this Department their use would make it possible for us to concur in your con- 
clusions as to the economic feasibility of the various segments of the plan. 

If it should be considered necessary to proceed with the project in advance of 
completion of the comprehensive plan for the Arkansas-White-Red region, we 
would suggest: 

1. That the means by which it is intended to bring about more effective use of 
water now available be more fully explained and provided for, and that, at the 
very least, the contemplated conversion of winter flow be made a condition of 
Federal participation 

2. That definite provisions be made for the replacement of any national forest 
facilities or services that may be impaired by the project, and for protection of the 
Maroon-Snowmass primitive area against invasion As it would be impossible 
to replace this primitive area, or to repair any damage that it might suffer, the 
only way to preserve its unique publie value is to make certain that it is not 
affected by the project. 

3. That provisions be made for the protection of any potentialities that may 
exist for economically justified small-scale irrigation at higher altitudes on both 
sides of the Continental Divide; in particular for the irrigation of pastures and 
meadows where needed to insure a balanced grazing program 

We greatly appreciate the opportunity afforded us to review this report 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 23, 1952. 
The Honorable The SEcRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In his letter of May 8, 1951, the Commissioner of 
teclamation, acting in your behalf, requested comments upon a proposed re port 
entitled ‘Initial Development, Gunnison-Arkansas Project.” 

It appears that the irrigation segment of the proposed multiple-purpose under- 
taking consists of two distinct phases. One of these is aimed at making more 
effective use of the water supply already available in the upper Arkansas Rasin. 
The other is designed to increase this supply by importation of water from the 
Colorado River Basin. It is noted that the costs and benefits of these two phases 
are combined for purposes of economic evaluation. ‘This is not in accord with 
the basic principles of evaluation set out in the May 1950 report of the Sub- 
committee on Benefits and Costs of the Federal Interagency River Basin Com- 
mittee. We believe that to bring your report into line with these principles it 
should present the benefits and costs of all separable increments of the proposed 
project, and sl ould show that each such increment is more economical than any 
feasible alternative. It seems particularly important, in view of the obviously 
high cost of importing water from the Colorado River Basin, that a separate 
evaluation be made of the use of such water for irrigation. 

We assume that provisions will be made for replacement of any national 
forest facilities that may be impaired by the proposed project. 

The opportunity afforded us to review this report is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


CHARLES F,. BRANNAN, Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, Septe mber 26, 1961 
Hon. Micuaet W. STRAUS, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. ( 

DeaR Mr. STRAUS: Reference is made to vour letters of May 3, 1951, to the 
Secretary of the Army and to the Chief,of Engineers, inclosing copies of your 
report dated January 1950 on the ‘initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas 
project, Roaring Fork diversion, Colorado, for the information and comments of 
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the Department of the Army, in accordance with section 1 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. I have been directed by the Secretary of the Army to furnish you the 
views of the Department of the Army on your report. You state in your letter 
to the Secretary of the Army that your report will be sent to the President and to 
the Congress under provisions of section 9 (a) of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939. 

Your report recommends approval of a multiple-purpose, initial-development 
plan, based on transmountain diversion of water from the Colorado Tiver Pasin 
eastward to the Arkansas River Basin for irrigation, hydroelectric power, munic- 
ipal water supply, flood and sediment control, stream-pollution abatement, 
and fish and wildlife conservation. The plan, estimated for a 10-year construc- 
tion period and a total cost of $147,440,000 based on 1949 prices, comprises about 
50 miles of canals and tunnels and a water-replacement reservoir on the western 
slope of the Continental Divide; 6 miles of transmountain diversion tunnel; 
and on the eastern slope 3 earth-fill dams, 60 miles of power canal, 10 miles of 
diversion tunnel, 7 hydroelectric power plants with a total installed capacity 
of 104,800 kilowatts, 400 miles of transmission line, and a municipal water- 
supply system. Water imported to the Arkansas River Basin from the Colorado 
River Basin is to come out of Colorado’s apportionment under the upper Colorado 
River compact of October 11, 1948. 

Of the $147,400,000 total estimated cost (based on 1949 prices) of the recom- 
mended plan, $59,930,000 is allocated to irrigation, $40,032,000 to power, $29,- 
522,000 to municipal water supply, $15,777,000 to flood control, and $2,179,000 
to fish and wildlife conservation. The annual charges over a 100-year period 
with interest at 2.5 percent are estimated at $5,568,000. Your report estimates 
the annual benefits at $9,789,000 consisting of $3,339,000 from irrigation, $4,- 
064,000 from power, $1,662,000 from municipal water supply, $583,000 from 
flood control, and $141,000 from sediment control. The benefit-cost ratio is 
estimated at 1.76 to 1. It is further estimated that the costs allocated to irri- 
gation, power, and municipal water supply ($129,484,000) probably can be re- 
turned to the United States as follows: Irrigation, 40 years without interest by 
payment of $10,881,000 by the irrigators and application of $49,084,000 (82 
percent) interest on power and municipal water investments; power, 50 years 
with interest at 3 percent, $40,032,000 and municipal water supply, 40 years 
with interest at 2 percent, $29,522,000. The use of an interest component on 
power investments and also on investments for municipal water supply to repay 
irrigation costs is a matter which should receive the most careful consideration 
by Congress. In this connection, your attention is invited to the letter of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950, from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to the Secretary of 
of the Interior, commenting on your Columbia River Basin report (printed in 
H. Doc. No. 473, 81st Cong., 2d Sess.), in which it is stated ‘‘“* * * in setting 
rates for the sale of power, the Secretary may consider the application of inver- 
est on the power investment, from the various projects covered by the accouut, 
to the return of nonpower costs, only to the extent that he can do so under recla- 
mation law—existing or as hereafter amended. As you know, this is one of the 
matters on which recommendations are expected from the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission.” 

Your report states that the designs and estimates are based on preliminary 
information and cites the necessity for additional studies and detailed surveys 
for preparation of the definitive plan. Owing to the effect of Pueblo Dam on 
the downstream Corps of Engineers’ John Martin Dam and Reservoir, it is re- 
quested that this office be afforded the privilege of further review of certain 
features of the project upon completion of definite plans. 

You state in your report that the initial development (Roaring Fork diversion) 
is designed as a self-contained unit, and that its construction would not imply a 
commitment for developing future water supplies in the Guninson River Basin 
for diversion to the Arkansas River Basin. 

It is noted with respect to the economic justification of the project that the 
sum of the direct irrigation benefits to farmers, direct power benefits, and bene- 
fits to municipal water, ffood control, and sediment control (totaling $5,826,000) 
is sufficient to justify the annual project cost of $5,558,000. Since the project 
is justified on the basis of direct benefits, the question of the use of secondary 
benefits does not arise with respect to the matter of economic justification. 

Although the report does specifically state a policy for operation of the 93,000 
acre-feet of storage capacity in Pueblo Reservoir that is allocated to flood-control 
purposes, it is assumed that the operation will be in accordance with regulations 
to be concurred in by the Secretary of the Army as specified under section 7 of 
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the Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944, and that such regulations will be 
formulated to assure optimum flood-control benefits from the flood-control- 
storage allocation. With respect to the nonreimbursable flood-control allocation 
of $15,777,000 which was obtained by capitalizing the annual flood-control bene- 
fits of $583,000, it is noted that according to page 94 of the appendix containing 
the substantiating material, this amount is stated to be arrived at on the basis 
of Department of the Army policy which provides for capitalization of benefits 
at 3-percent interest for a 50-year period of analysis. This is not correct. Al- 
though this method has been used in some cases, particularly where the overall 
project justification is close to unity, its use in a project with a relatively high 
benefit-cost ratio means that flood control is bearing more than its proper share 
of the cost of the project. It is our belief that all project purposes should share 
in the savings due to multiple-purpose development. 

It is considered essential that this study, and any future studies that propose 
importation of additional water into the drainage basin of the Arkansas River, 
be thoroughly coordinated with the authorized study of the Arkansas-White- 
Red River Basins. Region 7 of the Bureau of Reclamation is to be commended 
for its program of coordination of planning with other Federal and State agencies 
in the early phases of investigation for this report. 

The proposed project does not appear to conflict functionally with any project 
or plans of the Corps of Engineers, but the privilege of further review of certain 
features of the project upon completion of definite plans is requested. 

The opportunity to review your report on the initial development, Gunnison- 
Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis A. Pick, 
Lieutenant General, Chief of Engineers. 


STATE OF WYOMING, 
Wyromina Natura Resource Boarp, 
Cheyenne, June 11, 1981. 
Mr. MicnHakEt W. StTrRavs, 
Commissioner, United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Srravs: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 8, 
1951, and accompanying report of the Bureau of Reclamation on the Gunnison- 
Arkansas project, Roaring Fork Diversion, Colorado. 

Agreeable to your request I have reviewed the above-captioned report and 
offer comments thereon as follows: 

1. The project appears to be feasible inasmuch as it is estimated to provide 
benefits of approximately one and three fourths times the cost. 

2. That the water proposed to be diverted from the Colorado River watershed 
is well within the allocation of Colorado under the terms of the upper Colorado 
River compact. 

In view of the foregoing I can see no reason why Wyoming should oppose con- 
struction of the Gunnison-Arkansas project as proposed in the report of the 
Bureau of Reclamation dated January 1950. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. C. BisHop, 
Director, Wyoming Natural Resource Board. 

J. Etmer Brock, 
President, Wyoming Natural Resource Board. 


Tue Strate oF UTAn, 
OFFICE OF STaTE ENGINEEFR, 
Salt Lake City, June 5, 1951. 
Re: Gunnison-Arkansas project, project planning report No. 7—8a.49-1, January 
1950. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
(Attention Michael Straus, Commissioner.) 
Dear Srr: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter dated May 8, 1951, 
and two copies of the Department of the Interior’s proposed report on the initial 
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development (Roaring Fork diversion), Gunnison-Arkansas project, identified 
as project planning report No. 7—-8a.49-1, January 1950. 

Pursuant to your request for views and recommendations, will state that 
Utah makes no adverse recommendations or comments with respect to the 
approval, authorization or construction of this project. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoserpH M. Tracy, State Engineer. 


State of Kansas, 
OrFiceE of the GOVERNOR, 
Topeka, August 2, 1951, 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Enclosed herewith is a resolution adopted by the Colo- 
rado-Kansas-Arkansas River Compact Administration. As attorney general of 
Kansas, I served on the compact commission of these two States which drafted a 
workable compact now being successfully administered by the present compact 
administration composed of representatives of both States and Gen. Hans Kramer 
as a representative of the United States. 

That administrative agency, by the enclosed resolution, presents its recom- 
mendations. As Governor of Kansas I have also received the recommendations 
of my special advisory committee, and they are in accord with the enclosed resolu- 
tion, as are my personal convictions resulting from my own knowledge of and 
experience with the overall Arkansas River project 

Kansas has no objection to the development of the proposed Gunnison-Arkansas 
project as set forth in project planning report No. 7-8A, 49-1 of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. However, we in Kansas would oppose any attempt for this devel- 
opment to interfere with the rights, interests, and obligations of Colorado or 
Kansas under their Arkansas River compact. 

That is to say, we in Kansas would object only to any reregulation of native 
rs of the Arkansas River Basin until such time as it could be definitely de- 
termined that reregulation of native waters would not be detrimental to Kansas 
or to interstate water relations between Kansas and Colorado. 

We assume, of course, that no such attempt at reregulation would be made or 
ut a meeting of the two States and the United States after the 


pre ject 











Epwarp F. Arn, Governor, 


LESOLUTION 


Whereas there has been submitted to the States of Colorado and Kansas by the 


Secretary of the Interior, in accordance with the provisions of section 1 of the 1944 
Flood Control Act, a report of the Bureau of Reclamation on the proposed initial 


development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, Colorado 


project planning report No. 7-8A, 49-1) and such States are required to transmit 
to the Secretary of the Interior their respective official comments and recommenda- 
tions on the report and proposed development; and 


Whereas the Arkansas River Compact Administration, an official interstate 
ody created by the Arkansas River compact charged ith the administration o 
bod it ! Ar} R pact cl 1 ith th lr t f 





such compact, is interested in the proposed development to the extent that its 
construction and operation not interfere with the rights, interests, and obli- 
gations of Colorado and Kansas under the compact; Now be it 

Resolved by the Arkansas River Compact Admunistration that the following 
comments and recommendations relating to said report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to wit 

The Arkansas River Compact Administration submits these comments and 
recommendations to the Governors of Colorado and Kansas respecting the pro- 
posed tial developm« Gun n-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, 
Colorad amely 


a 9 
1. The administration understands that the project plan proposes: 
1) The importation by appropriate project works of approximately 70,000 
acre-feet of water a year from the Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas River 
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Basin for supplemental irrigation and domestic water supplies in Colorado and 
for the production of hydroelectric energy 

(b) In connection with such importation of water and its regulation in the 
Arkansas River Valley by project works, the reregulation of native waters of the 
Arkansas River (the term ‘native waters,’ as herein used, being those waters 
covered and defined by article 111-B of the Arkansas River compact 

2. The interstate water relations of Colorado and Kansas with respect to the 
Arkansas River do not justify any objection to the proposed project development 
for the importation of Colorado River water (described in subparagraph (a) above 

3. The reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River (native waters being 
as above mentioned) concerns the Arkansas River Compact Administration and 
both Colorado and Kansas in complying with the provisions of the Arkansas 
River compact and maintaining the benefits and obligations of the two States 
under that compact To that end, it is recommended to the Governors of Colo- 
rado and Kansas, and expressed as a policy of the Arkansas River Compact 
\dministration, that the initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring 
Fork diversion, Colorado, as set forth in project planning report No. 7-8a, 49-1 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, be approved; provided, however, that there shall 
be no reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River as proposed in such 
report until a plan of operation, rules, regulations, procedures and agreements in 
furtherance thereof, including any pertinent agreements between the Corps of 
Kngineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, shall have been submitted to, and 
approved by, the Arkansas River Compact Administration and the affected water 
users 

4. It is the purpose and intent of these recommendations that the proposed 
project development shall not interfere with or defeat the rights, interests, and 
obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the Arkansas River compact. 





be transmitted to the Governors of the States of Colorado and Kansas and such 
Governors be and are hereby requested to submit the same to the Secretary of 
Interior with their official State comments and recommendations upon said pro- 
posed project and development. 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of the resolution adopted by the 
Arkansas River Compact Administration at its meeting of July 24, 1951, at Lamar, 
Colo 

Harry C. Nevius, Secretary, 


OFFICIAL COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE STATE OF COLORADO ON THE 
INITIAL DEVELOPMENT, GUNNISON-ARKANSAS PROJEC1 RoarRtina Fork 
DIVERSION, COLORADO 


Project planning report No. 7—8a.49—-1, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, dated January 1950 
Avaust 7, 1951. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Srr: On behalf of the State of Colorado and pursuant to section 1 of the act of 
December 17, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), there are herewith transmitted the comments, 
views and recommendations of the State of Colorado concerning the initial devel- 
opment of the Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, being project 
planning report No. 7—-8a.49-1, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, dated January 1950. 

These comments, views and recommendations are submitted under the authority 
of chapter 265, Session Laws of Colorado, 1937, creating the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, and defining its functions in accordance with the designation 
of such board by the Governor of the State of Colorado pursuant to section 1 of 
the act of December 17, 1944 (58 Stat. 887) as the official State agency to act in 
such matters 

The comments, views and recommendations of Colorado submitted herewith 
are as follows: 

1. Colorado recognizes that the waters of the Arkansas River in the Colorado 
portion of the upper Arkansas River Basin are overappropriated and that serious 
loss in crop production on presently irrigated farmiand results. Stabilized 
agricultural economy in the area requires supplemental water supplies. Addi- 
tional quantity and better quality of domestic and municipal water are critically 
needed in the Arkansas Valley, Colo., for the cities of Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
and various valley towns. New sources must be found if necessary and depend- 
able water supplies for a growing population are to be provided. The best 
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economy and the most efficient use of limited sources of water require multiple-use 
project development which will serve the needs of agriculture, requirements for 
domestic and municipal water supplies, flood contiol, the preservation of rec- 
reational and fish and wildlife values and the production of hydroelectric power. 
Neither further retirement of presently irrigated land to meet necessary and 
pressing municipal requirements for water nor project development designed to 
serve a single purpose would be consonant with the most desirable economic 
advancement of Colorado, or with the highest utilization of its limited water 
supplies 

2. Colorado concurs in the findings of the project report that the project de- 
scribed therein is engineeringly feasible, economically justified, and financially 
feasible, and that the proposed plan for the payment of reimbursable capital costs 
is in accordance with the Federal reclamation law. 

3. The allocation of capital costs as between the various project features, in- 
cluding a nonreimbursable allocation to flood control and fish and wildlife preser- 
vation, is considered reasonable. 

4. It is recognized that the allocation to the various project purposes of annual 
operation, maintenance and replacement costs has been made to correspond to 
the allocation of capital costs. Colorado recommends that an authorization of 
the project shall not preclude a readjustment of operation, maintenance and 
replacement charges as between municipal and domestic users and power and 
irrigation users which might more accurately reflect the actual use of water by 
said users. 

5. It is also recommended that the authorization of the project include the 
valley pipe line as referred to in said report for the use and benefit of the various 
valley towns. 

6. Colorado calls attention to the fact that the project, its operation, mainte- 
nance and the use of Colorado River water thereunder, must be subject to the 
provisions of the Colorado River compact of November 24, 1922 (H. Doc. 605, 
67th Cong., 4th sess.), the upper Colorado River Basin compact of October 11, 
1948 (Public Law 37, 81st Cong., 1st sess.), and the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057-1064). Further reference to this matter 
appears in these comments in connection with the subject of “Operating Princi- 
ples.”” The features of the project and their operation for the storage and re- 
regulation of the native waters of the Arkansas River are subject to the provi- 
sions of the Arkansas River compact of December 14, 1948 (Public Law 82, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess.), between Célorado and Kansas. On July 24, 1951, the Arkansas 
River Compact Administration, an agency created by the compact for its adminis- 
tration, after a review of the project report and consideration of the effect of the 
operation of the proposed project on the administration of the provisions of the 
compact, adopted the following resolution: 

‘‘Whereas there has been submitted to the States of Colorado and Kansas by 
the Secretary of the Interior, in accordance with provisions of section 1 of the 
1944 Flood Control Act, a report of the Bureau of Reclamation on the proposed 
initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, Colo- 
rado (project planning report No. 7—8a.49-a) and such States are required to 
transmit to the Secretary of the Interior their respective official comments and 
recommendations on the report and proposed development; and 

“Whereas the Arkansas River Compact Administration, an official interstate 
body created by the Arkansas River compact and charged with the administration 
of such compact, is interested in the proposed development to the extent that its 
construction and operation shall not interfere with the rights, interests and 
obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the compact: Now be it 

Resolved by the Arkansas River Compact Administration, That the following com- 
ments and recommendations relating to said report of the Secretary of Interior, 
to wit: 

“The Arkansas River Compact Administration submits these comments and 
recommendations to the Governors of Colorado and Kansas respecting the 
proposed initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diver- 
sion, Colorado, namely: 

“1, The administration understands that the project plan proposes: 

(a) The importation by appropriate project works of approximately 70,000 
acre-feet of water a year from the Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas River 
Basin for supplemental irrigation and domestic water supplies in Colorado and 
for the production of hydroelectric energy. 

“(b) In connection with such importation of water and its regulation in the 
Arkansas River Valley by project works, the reregulation of native waters of the 
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Arkansas River (the term ‘native water,’ as herein used, being those waters 
covered and defined by art. III-B of the Arkansas River compact). 

“2. The interstate water relations of Colorado and Kansas with respect to the 
Arkansas River do not justify any objection to the proposed project development 
for the importation of Colorado River water (described in subparagraph (a) 
above). 

“3. The reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River (native waters 
being as above-mentioned) concerns the Arkansas River Compact Administration 
and both Colorado and Kansas in complying with the provisions of the Arkansas 
River compact and maintaining the benefits and obligations of the two states 
under that compact To that end, it is reeommended to the Governors of Colo- 
rado and Kansas, and expressed as a policy of the Arkansas River Compact 
Administration, that the initial development, Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring 
Fork diversion, Colorado, as set forth in project planning Report No. 7—-8a.49-1 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, be approved: Provided, however, That there shall 
be no reregulation of native waters of the Arkansas River as proposed in such 
report until a plan of operation, rules, regulations, procedures, and agreements in 
furtherance thereof, including any pertinent agreements between the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, shall have been submitted to, and 
approved by, the Arkansas River Compact Administration and the affected water 
users. 

“4. It is the purpose and intent of these recommendations that the proposed 
project development shall not interfere with or defeat the rights, interests and 
obligations of Colorado and Kansas under the Arkansas River compact 
“be transmitted to the Governors of the States of Colorado and Kansas and such 
Governors be and are hereby requested to submit the same to the Secretary of 
Interior with their official State comments and recommendations upon said pro 
posed project and development.” 

Colorado interprets and understands that paragraph 3 of the resolution of the 
Arkansas River Compact Administration is controlled by paragraph 4 thereof: 
and that the words “‘affected water users” in said paragraph 3 mean only water 
users in the State of Colorado so long as Colorado complies with the terms of 
said compact. 

7. Paragraph 74, pages 27 to 33, both inclusive, under the heading ‘‘Operating 
Principles,’ contains the operating principles which the report explains were 
recommended by a policy and review committee set up by the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board to study and review plans and reports on the first stage of the 
Gunnison-Arkansas project. This committee was composed of representatives of 
the board, the Colorado Game and Fish Commission, western Colorado, the Ar 
kansas Valley and the city of Colorado Springs. The report fails to explain that 
such committee was required to report to the Colorado Water Conservation Board 
and its recommendations would not be effective until approved by that board 
The report on the project does not disclose what action was taken by the board nor 
does it contain all of the recommendations of the policy and review committee 
Some of the matters contained in the report of the committee are not strictly con 
cerned with project operation, but are related to, and constitute a material part 
of, such operating principles. 

The recommendations of the policy and review committee were revised and 
approved by the Colorado Water Conservation Board on February 22, 1951 
(See letter with attachments of the director of the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board dated February 27, 1951, and addressed to the director of region 7, Bureau 
of Reclamation.) Paragraph 74, pages 27 to 33, both inclusive, of the report 
correctly sets forth that part of the report of the policy and review committee, 
designated article II ‘‘Operating Principles,’ as revised and approved by the Colo- 
rado Water Conservation Board, but it omits other material portions of the com- 
mittee’s report as revised and approved by the Board, namely: 

“The action of the policy and review committee will be presented to the Colo- 
rado Water Conservation Board for such action as the Board deems proper. 

“The action of the Colorado Water Conservation Board will be incorporated 
in the official comments of the State of Colorado, made pursuant to section 1 of 
the 1944 Flood Control Act. 

“The authorization of the project will recognize the operating principles 
approved by the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

“Prior to commencement of project construction, the following conditions prece- 
dent must be satisfied. 

‘‘(a) There will be executed a payment contract between the Eastern Colorado 
Conservancy District and the United States in which will be incorporated the 
approved operating principles 
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b) There will be executed such contract with the Twin Lakes Reservoir and 
Canal Co. as is necessary to make effective the approved operating principles 
‘“(c) The Eastern Colorado Conservancy District will firmly bind itself to the 
operation of the project in accordance with the approved operating principles. 
It is recommended that this project shall hereafter be referred to as the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project \pproval of this provision by eastern Colorado 


§ 


) 
} 
i 





representatives shall not be implied as an abandonment of their expressed inten- 
tion to obtain approval of a project from the Gunnison River nor shall approval of 
this provision by western Colorado representatives be construed as any consent 
on their part to the authorization of a project for the exportation of water from 
the Grunnison River to eastern Colorado 

‘The committee recognizes that the approval of this report is not to serve as a 
precedent or example for the approval of any other transmountain diversion of 





major proportions not heretofore authorized 
Che icy of the St of Colorado as initiated in statewide meetings held 
ier the i pices of the tate Planning Comr ) it Denver nd Grand 
Junction, and as evidenced by resolutions dated June 15, 1935, and February 
28, 1936, was not adhered to because survevs of the character mentioned in said 
resolutions were not available to the committee Not 1 herein contained shall 


be deemed or construed as a precedent for Federal projects not heretofore auth- 
rized until adequate surveys have been made and the necessary data are avail- 
able so that a general allocation or apportionment of the waters of the Colorado 
River, allocated for consumptive use in the State of Colorado, under the upper 
Colorado River Basin Compact, may be made between eastern Colorado and 
western Colorado as distinguished from an attempt to execute such State pol- 
icy by a piecemeal! or seriés of partial allocations, any of which may seriously 
terfere with a complete, overall State program 
Paragraph 88 of the report under the heading ‘‘Recommendations,”’ states: 
I Phe project be operated under the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in accordance with the operating principles set forth in this report or as 


principles may be modified in the future by agreement between the Secretary 


and the Commission established by the State of Colorado,”’ 

It is understood that the operating principles, mentioned in this quotation 
from the report, are those set forth in paragraph 74, pages 27 to 33, both inclu- 
sive, and that the ‘“‘commission’’ mentioned therein is the commission which 
may be created in the manner and for the purpose set forth in paragraph 17 


of the 


operating principles See page 33 of the report 

Colorado’s approval of the plans set out in the report and of the authoriza- 
ion of the project is conditioned upon compliance with the operating principles 
set forth in the report (see par. 74, pages 27 to 33, both inclusive) and also full 
recognition and compliance with t ions of the policy and review commit- 

e’s report, as revised and appr yved by the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, which are omitted from the report and which are hereinabove set out; 
except that as to the name of the project, it is recommended and urged that in 
an appropriate manner the project should hereafter be known and referred to as 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. It is noted from the letter of the Commis- 


nose por 
} 
t 





ert Of Reclamation to the Secr*tary of the Interior, contained in the report, 
hat it is stated: 

This development is designed as a self-contained unit, and its construction 
would not imply a commitment for developing future water supplies in the Gun- 
nison River Basin for diversion to the Arkansas River Basin.”’ 

Colorado approves this statement, but such a statement lends weight to the 
reason for changing the name of the project as herein recommended. Diversion 
from the Fryingpan River to the Arkansas has no relation to the Gunnison River. 





It is not proposed under this self-contained project to divert water to the Ar- 
kansas Basin from the Gunnison River. The identification of the project on the 

ver of the report and used throughout the report Initial Development, 
Gunnison-Arkansas Project, Roaring Fork Diversion, Colorado’’—is a misnomer 


and misleading, and in the future may, in some manner, lead to unwarranted 


ations. In addition to the reeommended change in project identification, 
Colorado requests that the project be authorized as the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project 

8. The Colorado River Water Conservation District is an agency created by 
State statute Chapter 20, p. 997. Session Laws of Colorado, 1937) for the con- 
servation, use, and development of the water resources of the Colorado River and 
its principal tributaries. The area comprised within the district includes seven 
counties and a part of an eighth county within the natural drainage of the Col- 
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orado River in western Colorado. The Southwestern Water Conservation Dis- 
trict is an agency created by State statute (ch. 231, p. 866, Session Laws of 
Colorado, 1941) for the conservation, use, and development of the water resources 
of the San Juan and Dolores Rivers and their principal tributaries. The district 
comprises seven counties and a part of an eighth county within the natural basin 
of the Colorado River in western Colorado When the board of directors of 
each of these two districts passed upon the report and recommendations of the 
policy and review committee, including the operating principles, as revised, 
their separate resolutions, among other things, contained the following language: 


COLORADO RIVER WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT BOARD 


“Be it further resolved, That in the opinion of the board of directors of the 
Colorado River Water Conservation District, the Colorado Water Conservation 
3oard should adopt a resolution that no further federally financed transmountain 
diversions from the natural Colorado River Basin should be approved for au 
thorization until the surveys described in said section IV above are completed and 
the need for the use of water in western Colorado has been determined.”’ Sec 
IV, to which reference is made, is shown by the two paragraphs contained in 
the report of the policy and review committee, quoted on p. 5 of these comments, 
and commencing with the words ‘‘The committee recognizes’? and “The policy 
of the State,’’ respectively.) 


SOUTHWESTERN WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICT BOARD 


“* * * this Board feels it should interpose no obiection to the proposed diversion. 


but with the clear and distinct understanding this consent shall not be considered 
as Waiver of objections to any other federally financed transmountain diversion 
of the waters of the Colorado River; and with the further understanding that the 
State Water Conservation Board of the State of Colorado shall not approve of 
any other such federally financed diversion project until the studies of the needs 
of the Western Slope be fully completed so that an intelligent decision relative 
to such needs may be given. We feel that after the many and long delays in 
making such studies and the promises made by some high in authority in the 
Reclamation Service, the Western Slope is entitled to have such studies completed 
in the very near future, and that no further federally financed transmountain 
diversions should be made without the con pletion of such investigations.”’ 

At the meeting of the Colorado Water Conservation Board on February 22, 
1951, when the revised report of the policy and review committee, including 
revised operating principles for this project, was approved by the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, the Board unanimously approved two motions which pro- 
vided that the resolutions, above mentioned and partially quoted, submitted by 
the Colorado River Water Conservation District and the Southwestern Water 
Conservation District be accepted and approved as a policy of the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board. 





9. Paragraph 68 commencing on page 23 in about the middle thereof states 
“The proposed basic rate of $3.60 per acre-foot at the Pueblo Reservoir has been 
determined to be within the payment capacity of the water users.’’ It is respect- 
fully requested that such proposed charge should not constitute either a maximum 
or a minimum charge nor should it indicate a uniform charge or indicate where 
water will be used or whether or not consideration in fixing charges can be given 
to return flows from such use. The figure is purely an estimated average charge 
per acre-foot and the district in allocating such water should be allowed complete 
latitude in connection therewith. 

10. Paragraph 68 as contained on page 24 has the following sentence: ‘‘The 
listrict would assume responsibility for delivery of irrigation water.’’ This 
responsibility is certainly not that of the United States, but neither should the 
district be responsible for patrolling every ditch. If water is turned out from the 
reservoir, it is immediately subject to the control of the State water officials, 
who should be advised of such rights in water and who are charged with the 
responsibility of delivering the same to the correct ditch. It is contemplated 
that each ditch will do its own policing. 

11. Attention is directed to paragraph 68 on page 24 and the sentence reading 
“This district or possibly another entity would contract with the Government 
for Federal construction of the specific municipal water system * * *.’’ It is 
contemplated that a proper repayment entity under Colorado laws such as a 
metropolitan water district may be created for this particular purpose or that a 
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joint contract executed between the various municipalities utilizing this feature 
will be executed and the project’s authorization should be sufficiently broad to 
authorize any such contract deemed desirable. 

12. Page 24 in the tabulation on function and source of revenue contains the 
following: 


District: tax ($132,000,000 at 1 mill —10 percent) . $119, 000 


Attention is directed to the fact that under Colorado law, three possible rates 
are in existence; one-half of 1 mill, being the rate prior to delivery of project water; 
1 mill, being the rate after such project water becomes available, and prior to the 
time of any deficiency or default: and 144 mills in the event of default or deficiency. 
Levies in anv of these three categories may be less but cannot exceed these figures. 

13. Attention is directed to page 24, the item captioned “Municipal and 
industrial water, municipal supplies (38,090 acre-feet at various rates.” It 
is respectfully pointed out that it may be some vears before this amount of water 
is utilized and that the quantity indicated is but an estimate which may be 
exceeded ultimately The authorization of the project should not pre lude the 


possibility of charging municipalities lower rates during the period of time that 
such water is not actually required for the municipal needs. Pueblo might 
ultimately require 10,000 acre-feet and desire at the outset to commit herself for 
the immediate purchase of 5,000 acre-feet Until such time as she actually 
requires 10,000 acre-feet of water, she should not be charged therewith at the 


proposed rates. The project authorization should permit charging lower rates 
until the water is used for municipal purposes. ’ 

14. Attention is directed to paragraph 70 on page 25. It is respectfully sug- 
gested that the report makes no reference to potential evaporation Savings 
by moving shallow plains storage reservoirs upstream and storing the same 
quantities of water at higher altitudes 

15. Attention is directed to a statement in the middle of page 38, reading: 

“Such contracts should include provisions for the right of renewal thereof once 
or more than once under stated terms and conditions mutually agreeable to the 
parties and subject to increase or decrease in rates corresponding to increase or 
lecrease of cost of construction and of operation, maintenance or improvement 
or deterioration in the payment ability of the water users.”’ 

This sentence must be reconciled with the existing Colorado law which is set 
forth in chapter 266 of the Session Laws of Colorado 1937, being section 19 
thereof, which requires the petition for allocation of water filed by the water user 
and addressed to the conservancy district to contain therein the charge to be 
imposed for each acre-foot of water. The statute requires the petition to contain 
the following: (1) name of applicant, (2) quantity of water to be purchased or 
otherwise acquired, (3) descriptions of lands upon which the water will be used 
and attached, (4) price per acre-foot to be paid, (5) whether payments will be 
made in cash or annual installments, (6) agreement that the annual installments 
and the charges for maintenance and operating shall become a tax lien upon the 
lands for which such water is petitioned and allotted and to be bound by the 
provisions of this act and the rules and regulations of the board. While it was 
contemplated initially that the price pe’ acre-foot would be fixed, such as, in the 
case of the Colorado-Big Thompson project, $1.50 per acre-foot, it is believed that 
this statutory provision can be complied with by stating the price per acre-foot 
shall be not less than $ , hor more than $ 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dan THORNTON, 
Governor, State of Colorado, and Ex-Officio Chairman 
of the Colorado Water Conservation Board 
Cuirrorp H. STons, 
Director, Colorado Water Conservation Board. 


STaTE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKs, 
Sacramento, August 27, 1951. 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Your proposed report on the initial development 
(Roaring Fork diversion), of the potential Gunnison-Arkansas project, Colorado, 
dated May 4, 1951, was received on May 15, 1951, and on May 16, was transmitted 
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to the division of water resources of this department for review and report thereon. 
On May 17, the State engineer, chief of the division of water resources, forwarded 
copies of the report to the Colorado River Board of California for consideration 
by that board. 

The report of the State engineer has been received and is transmitted herewith 
in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 534, 78th Congress, 2d session. 
Also transmitted herewith for your consideration are the comments of the Colorado 
River Board of California. 

I concur in the comments of the State engineer and request that they be con- 
sidered as expressing the views and recommendations of the State of California 
on your proposed report on initial development (Roaring Fork diversion) Gun- 
nison-Arkansas project, Colorado. It is further respectfully requested that the 
report of the State engineer, dated August 27, 1951, and the comments of the 
Colorado River Board of California on this subject be transmitted to the President 
of the United States and to the Congress along with the other material that may 
be so transmitted. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK B. DurkKER, 
Director of Public Works. 


rALEMENT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA ON PRoposepD REPORT OF THE SECRE- 
rARY OF THE INrERIOR ENTITLED “INITIAL DEVELOPMENT, ROARING ForK 
DIVERSION, GUNNISON-ARKANSAS Project, COLORADO” 


INTRODUCTION 


The Commissioner of Reclamation by letter, dated May 8, 1951, transmitted to 
to the director of publie works, for the views and recommendations of the State of 
California the proposed report of the Secretary of the Interior on the initial devel- 
opment (Roaring Fork diversion), Gunnison-Arkansas project, ¢ rado (Project 
Planning Report No. 7—8a.49-1), approved and adopted by the Secretary on May 
4,1951. 

The report was reccived in the office of the direetor of public works on Mav 15, 
1951, and referred on May 16, 1951, to the State engine*r, who is the chief of the 
division of water resources, for review and report. On May 17, 1951, two copies 
of the report of the Secretary of the Interior were transmitted by the State engineer 
to the Colorado River Board of California for comment 

The proposed report of the Secretary of the Interior comprises (a) a letter 
dated Apri! 16, 1951, from the Commissioner of Reclamation to the Secretary of 
the Interior, approved and adopted by the Secretary of the Interior on May 4, 
1951; (b) report of the regional director, region 7, United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation, dated Julv 5, 1950, and revised February 28, 1951; and (¢) a substantiating 
report including reports by cOOyK rating agencies 








lhe proposed initial development (Roaring Fork diversion) is a feature of the 
potential Gunnison-Arkansas project, a major unit in the comprehensive plan of 
development of the water resources of the upper Arkansas River Basin. The 
initial development is a multipurpose project involving the diversion of water at 


elevation 8,100 feet from the Roaring Fork, a tributary of the Colorado, to the 
Arkansas River, a tributary of the Mississippi River 

The features of the 1 roj ct of the initial development as set forth in the proposed 
report of the Secretary of the Interior, comprise the following: 

““(a) A system of about 50 miles of canals and tunnels on the western slope of 
the Continental Divide for the collection of water from Hunter Creek and Frying- 
pan River, tributaries of the Roaring Fork River. 

““(b) Aspen Reservoir, with an active capacity of 28,000 acre-feet near the town 
of Aspen on the western slope to provide replacement water and water for future 
use in meeting the demands in western Colorado. 

“(c) The Fryingpan-Arkansas tunnel, about 6 miles in length, for diverting 
water collected on the western slope to the eastern slope. 

“(d) The Sugar Loaf Reservoir on the eastern slope of the upper Arkansas 
basin, enlarged from its present capacity of 17,000 acre-feet to 117,000 acre-feet for 
storage and regulation of water imported from the western slope. 

““(e) The Snowden diversion dam on the Arkansas River above Snowden, Colo., 
and the Snowden diversion canal which would convey water from the Arkansas 

fiver to the enlarged Twin Lakes Reservoir. 

“(f) The Twin-Lakes Reservoir in the upper Arkansas Basin, a few miles south 
of Snowden, Colo., enlarged from its present active capacity of 56,000 acre-feet 
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to 260,000 acre-feet, for storage and regulation of water imported from the western 
slope by the Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion, water imported by existing Twin Lakes 
diversion, and water diverted from the Arkansas River by the Snowden Canal. 

‘(g) The Pueblo Reservoir on the Arkansas River west of Pueblo, Colo., with a 
capacity of 400,000 acre-feet to store water for irrigation and municipal use and 
for flood control. 

h) A project power system comprising 60 miles of canals, 7 power plants 
having an installed capacity of 104,800 kilowatts, 7 switchboards, 9 substations, 
and about 400 miles of transmission lines. 

1) Specific municipal water supply facilities for furnishing additional munici- 
pal water to Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and several Arkansas Valley towns, which 
supply facilities would be constructed by the the United States only after construc- 
tion by the communities themselves proves infeasible.” 

The total capital cost of the project is given in the report under review as 
$147,440,000 on the basis of October 1949 prices 

The capital cost of the Roaring Fork diversion features alone, taken from exhibit 
7 of the substantiating report, are as follows: 


teplacement reservoir—Aspen—28,000 acre-feet $6, 746, 000 


Hunter Creek-Aspen Canal—200 second-feet : ‘ ; 190, 000 
Hunter Creek extension canal___-. ‘ Bi a . 280, 000 
Fryingpan collection’system _ - Sate ; che . 20, 427, 000 
Fryingpan-Arkansas divide tunnel _ - = f ....-. 8, 839, 000 

Ee eS Ola a a = _. 36, 482, 000 


The annual water supply diverted is given in the report under review as 69,200 
acre-feet. 

The annual cost of operation and maintenance including reserves for replace- 
ment, and the net annual revenues are given in the report as $1,335,200 and $2,- 
872,300, respectively. The nonreimbursable costs are allocated in the report at 
$17,956,000 and the reimbursable costs at $129,484,000. Of the latter figure, 
$59,930,000 is allocated to irrigation but the probable repayment by irrigation is 
reduced to $10,881,600 through the application of interest ($49,048,400) on the 
power and municipal water investments. The latter figure $49,048,400 represents 
about 38 percent of the total reimbursable cost. 

In the report, the carital cost allocated to power is $40,032,000, comprising a 
direct cost of $34,021,000 and a joint cost of $6,011,000. The average annual 
enercy outrut and revenue anticipated from the project are estimated in the report 
at 370 million kilowatt-hours at 5.5 mills, amounting to $2,035,000 and 97,125,000 
kilowatt-hours at 3.5 mills, amounting to $340,000, or a total of $2,375,000. The 
annual cost estimated on the bases of interest at 3 percent, repayment in 50 years 
on a 3-percent sinking-fund basis, and operation and maintenance and replace- 
ment, as shown in the report under review at $854,000, is $2,410,000, which is 
slightly larger than the estimated annual revenue. 

The promoseg report of the Secretary of the Interior finds the initial development 
of the Gunnison-Arkansas project has engineering feasibility, is economically 
justified and financially feasible, and concurs in and adopts the recommendations 
of the regional director. 

COMMENTS 

The proposed report of the Secretary of the Interior, including the report of the 
regional director and the substantiating report thereof, has been reviewed and 
carefully considered within the time limitations permitted by the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 534, 78th Cong., 2d session. 


} 


As a result of this review and study, the following comments are respectfully 


1. It is the policy of the State of Celifornia to favor full development of the 
waters of the Colorado River system which have been apportioned to the upper 
basin under the Colorado River compact and beneficial utilization thereof in 
accord with the provisions of that compact and related documents and laws. 

2. The primary interest of the State of California in the initial development 

foaring Fork diversion) of the potential Gunnison-Arkansas project is that in 
its construction and operation, California will receive its due apportionment of the 
waters of the Colorado River svstem as provided for in the Colorado River com- 
pact and related documents and laws. 

3. The State of California favors congressional authorization of the initial 
development (Roaring Fork diversion) of the Gunnison-Arkansas project and the 


at 
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construction with Federal funds consistent with the national welfare (a) if the 
project qualifies under criteria, policies and procedures established by the Con- 
gress, and (b) if the diversion and utilization of the waters of the Colorado River 
system by and through the project works will not impair the rights of the State of 
California or any of its agencies to the waters of that system as defined and set 
forth in the Colorado River compact and related documents and laws, or will not 
are rsely affect the quality of such waters to which California has rights. 

If the project is authorized by the Congress, the State of California concurs 
in the recommendation of the regional director that suitable language be included 
in the authorizing document clearly stating that authorization or appropriation of 
funds for the project or for the continued investigations shall not in any way 
constitute a commitment, real or implied, to further importations from the 
Colorado River system to the Mississippi River Basin 

Appended for your consideration are the comments of the Colorado River Board 
of California. 
Submitted by 
A. D. Epmonston, State Engineer. 
SACRAMENTO, Ca.ir., August 27 


(Inter-Departmental Communication 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles 13, August 2, 1951. 
Subject: Review of Federal report; Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork 
diversion. 
To: Mr. A. D. Edmonston, State engineer, Division of Water Resources, Public 
Works Building, Post Office Box 1079, Sacramento 5, Calif. 
From: Colorado River Board of California, 315 South Broadway. 


Reference is made to letter dated May 8, 1951, from the Commissioner of 
{eclamation to the Honorable Charles H. Purcell, director of public works, State 
of California, transmitting in accordance with the requirements of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, copies of the proposed report of the Department of the 
Interior on the initial development (Roaring Fork diversion), Gunnison-Arkansas 
project, Colorado, project planning report No. 7—8a.49-1, for information and 
such comments as the State might wish to make. 

By interdepartmental communication dated May 17, 1951, you transmitted 
copies of that report to this office with the request that comments be furnished 
for incorporation in a report to be submitted by the director of public works. 
In response thereto, the Colorado River Board of California presents the follow- 
ing comments, which were approved at its regular meeting on August 1, 1951, 
with the request that they be incorporated in or transmitted with the report of 
the director of publie works. 


COMMENTS OF COLORADO RIVER BOARD OF CALIFORNIA 


1. The report under review contemplates diversions from tributaries of Roar- 
ing Fork branch of the Colorado River through a transmountain tunnel to the 
Arkansas River Basin. It proposes an average consumptive use of 90,100 acre- 
feet a year. This quantity is apparently within the entitlement of the State of 
Colorado under the Upper Basin compact, and would be unlikely to have an 
important physical effect on the water supply of the lowe ‘r basin. It is indicated, 
however, by the title of the report, and otherwise, that the Roaring Fork diver- 
sion is only an initial stage of the potential Gunnison-Arkansas project which 
would involve exportation of a relatively large quantity of Colorado River water, 
possibly as much as 900,000 acre-feet a year, or more (H. Doce. 419, 80th Cong., 
ist sess.) and appropriation of funds for continued investigation of such ex- 
tended project is recommended by the regional director. Exportation of large 
quantities of pure snow water from the headwaters of the Colorado River would 
likely have serious adverse effect upon the quality of Colorado River water avail- 
able to the lower basin under the Colorado River compact. The compact in- 
tends that the lower basin receive water which is usable. It is believed that 
before the project is authorized, adequate studies should be made to determine 
the effect of all anticipated transmountain diversions from the Colorado River 
upon the quality of water thereafter available to the lower basin. 

Should the project be authorized by the Congress, - legislation should, 
recommended by the regional director, include suitable language stating that the 
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authorization constitutes no commitment, real or implied, to further exportation 
of water from the Colorado River system. 

2. The Colorado River compact limits use of Colorado River water to the seven 
Colorado River Basin States. With exportation of any large quantity of Colo- 
rado River water to the Arkansas River, substantial return flows to the Arkansas 
may be experienced. Any authorization of the project should require adequate 
assurances from the State of Colorado that the water exported to the Arkansas 
will be consumptively used in Colorado, i. e., that it will not permit the flow of 
the Arkansas River at the Colorado-ixansas State line to be augmented by 
return flows from the Colorado River water. 

3. The report assumes or implies the correctness of certain interpretations of 
the Colorado River compact with which California does not agree. If Congress 
approves the construction of the project, it should make it clear that it does not 
approve nor disapprove any such interpretations of the Colorado River compact. 

4. The financial plan of the project depends upon the use of the interest com- 
ponent of power and municipal revenues to pay a major portion of the irrigation 
construction costs. Such use of the interest component is based upon an opinion 
of the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior in 1944, which has not been 
approved by the Congress and is believed to be contrary to law. It is also in 
conflict with the Report of the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
submitted to the President in December 1950. The Report of the Commission 
is likely to receive consideration during the current Congress 

As respects the use of the interest component, term of repayment, and other 
matters of general policy, Congress should first reach its conclusions upon the 
teport of the President’s Commission, and then apply them in the authorization 
of such a project as the one under review. For a statement of California’s posi- 
tion on this subject, reference is made to the Views of the State of California on 
Elements of a National Water Resources Policy Submitted to the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission dated June 1950. 

CoLorapo River Boarp -or CALIFORNIA, 
By Raymonp Martuew, Chief Engineer. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
Strate House 


PHOENIX, Ariz., August 28, 1951. 
Mr. MicHAEL STRAUS, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Straus: At my request the Arizona Interstate Stream Commission 
examined your project planning report No. 7—-8a. 49-1 on the initial develop- 
ment of the Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork diversion, Colorado. 

I have received their comments, which I hereby adopt as the official comments 
of the State of Arizona, and enclose herewith copy of their letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
HowarpD Py Le, Governor. 





ARIZONA INTERSTATE STREAM COMMISSION, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., August 28, 1951. 
Hon. Howarp Py te, 
Governor of Arizona, 


State House, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dear GOvERNOR PyLE: We have examined project planning report No. 
7-8a.49-1 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, Region 7, 
on the initial development of the Gunnison-Arkansas project, Roaring Fork 
diversion in Colorado. 

We have not attempted any detailed analysis of engineering features of financial 
studies, but have concerned ourselves solely with the question of the diversion 
of 69,000 acre-feet of water from the head waters of the Roaring Fork River to 
the Arkansas River Basin. 

That quantity of water falls clearly within the right of the State of Colorado 
to the use of Colorado River water as agreed in the upper Colorado River Basin 
compact. 


alae 
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The State of Arizona, of course, is not concerned where water is used within 
the State of Colorado so long as it is within the share of that State. Accordingly, 
we have no objection to the subject report or the diversion of the quantity of 
water indicated above. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARIZONA INTERSTATE STREAM COMMISSION. 
By Wayne M. Akin, Chairman. 
By Ray KILuian, Secretary. 





Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 11, 1951. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Srr: This is my report on the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, formerly 
called the initial deve lopment, Roaring Fork diversion, Gunnison-Arkansas 
project. 

In your behalf, copies of the report on this project, which you approved and 
adopte sd as your proposed report on May 4, 1951, were sent to the Secretary of 
the Army and to designated officials of the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming for their views 
and recommendations in accordance with the provisions of section 1 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), and to the Governor of Colorado for the 
report and recommendations of the head of the agency exercising administration 
over the wildlive resources of the State of Colorado in accordance with the require- 
ments of the act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080). Copies of the proposed 
report were sent also to the Federal Power Commission, the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the Corps of Engineers, and the Public Health Service 
for their comments. Copies of the written views of the States and of the Federal] 
agencies which have been received in response to these transmittals are attached 
with a copy of your proposed report. 

‘Lhe reviewing officials of Colorado, which is the State directly affected, concur 
in the findings of the project report that the products and services which this 
proposed development would provide or make possible are greatly needed and 
that the project is engineeringly feasible, economically justified, and financially 
feasible. ‘Ihey approve the proposed development conditioned upon compliance 
with the operating principles set forth in the report and full recognition of and 

compliance with certain portions, quote -d in Colorado’s letter of comments, of the 
report of the Colorado Water Conservation Board’s Policy and Review Committee, 
as it was approved by the board on February 22, 1951. We approve of the pro- 
posed operating principles and have every intention of complying with them if 
and when the project is authorized, constructed, and in operation. Colorado 
objects to the name heretofore given the project and recommends that it be 
known and referred to as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. As this development 
is designed as a self-contained unit and its construction would not imply a commit- 
ment to develop future water supplies in the Gunnison River Rasin for diversion 
to the Arkansas River Basin, as the diversion is from the Fryingpan River to the 
Arkansas River, and in view of the desires of the State of Colorado, I recommend 
that this proposed development, identified in your proposed report as the initial 
development, Roaring Fork diversion, Gunnison-Arkansas project, be hereaiter 
known as the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

The State of Kansas, which is a party to the Arkansas River Compact and has 
a strong interest in any proposed development and use of the water of that stream, 
has no object to the development as set forth in the project report. 

The States of Arizona, California, Utah, and Wyoming have no objection to the 
authorization and construction of this project. 

The Public Health Service suggests revision of statements relative to water 
pollution in the Arkansas River Valley. As these revisions are based on data 
compiled in recent joint studies by the Public Health Service and the State of 
Colorado, I have no objection to ‘this suggestion and recommend that, by this 
reference, the report be considered modified as suggested by the Public Health 
fervice in its attached letter of comments 

Other comments have been made which are set forth in the attached digest. 
The 90-day period specified by law for receipt of comments on this report expired 
on August 16, 1951. Submittal of the report to you was deferred until now in 
anticipation that additional comments would be received. If other comments 
are received, they will be forwarded to you. 
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After consideration of all comments received, I recommend that your proposed 
report be modified only as set forth above; that you adopt as your final report on 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project the report which you approved and adopted as 
your proposed report on May 4, 1951, with the above modifications: and that you 
transmit it, together with copies of the attached comments, to the President and, 
subsequently, to the Congress in accordance with the provisions of the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939. 

Respe ctiully, 
MicuHakEL. W. Straus, Commissioner. 

Approved and adopted: October 19, 1951. 

Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secre tary of the Interior. 


UNITED STaTES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 19, 1951. 
[HE PRESIDENT, 
The White House 
(Through Bureau of the Budget. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: My report on the Fryin gpan- Arkans sas project, 
Colorado, is transmitted herewith pursuant to section 9 (a) of the Reclamation 
I roject Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187 

| he waters of the Arkansas River in the upper Arkansas River Basin are over- 
appropriated, resulting in serious loss in crop production on presently irrigated 
farmland. Stabilized agricultural economy in the area requires supplemental 
water supplies. Additional quantity and better quality of domestic and munic- 
ipal water is critically needed in the Arkansas Valley, Colo. There is a need for 
additional electric energy in the project power market area and normal uses of 


electric energy would expand rapidly if not restricted by a limited supply. Floods 
in the upper \rkansas Valley threaten the loss of prope rty and discourage invest- 
ment. Sediment and pollution control are The most pressing and imme- 








diate needs of the upper Arkansas River Kasin can be met by the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project which is herein recommended for authorization and construction 
The report has been transmitted to the States of the Colo ado River Basin, 


I 
to the States of Kansas and Oklahoma, and to the Secretary of the Army for their 
views and recommendations as required by the provisions of the Flood-Control 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887); to the State of Colorado for the comments of the head 
of the agency exercising administration over the wildlife resources of the State, 
as required by the provisions of the act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080); and 
to the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Corps of Engineers, and the Public Health Service, in accordance with 
interagency agreements. Copies of all the comments received are enclosed with 
the report 

I shall appreciate having advice concerning the relationship of this proposed 
project to your program before I transmit the report to the Congress for its con- 
sideration and appropriate action in accordance with the provisions of the Rec- 
lamation Project Act of 1939. 

mincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
SUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 16, 1951. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 

Dear £1r: This is my proposed report on the Initial Development, Roaring 
Fork Diversion, of the potential Gunnison-Arkansas project, Colorado. My 
report is based on and incorporates the accompanying report of the Regional 
Director, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Colo., dated February 23, 1951. 

The potential Gunnison-Arkansas project is a major unit in the comprehensive 
plan of development of the water resources of the upper Arkansas Fiver basin. 
The Initial Development (Roaring Fork Diversion) is a multiplepurpose project 
involving transmountain diversion of water from the Roaring Fork River, a 
tributary of the Colorado. This development is designed as a self-contained 
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unit, and its construction would not imply a commitment for developing future 
water supplies in the Gunnison itiver basin for diversion to the Arkansas River 
basin This development would provide (a) about 185,000 acre-feet of supple- 
mental irrigation water at canal headgates in the Arkansas Valley through trans- 
mountain diversion, conservation of flood flows, reregulation of winter flow, and 
reuse of return flows for water-thirstvy lands which, even with this additional 
supply, will experience an average annual headgate shortage of about 16 percent, 
») about 15,000 acre-feet of municipal water to supplement the municipal supply 
for Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and several Arkansas Valley towns where additional 
quantity and better quality water is critically needed, about 467 million 
kilowatt hours of electric energy to help meet the critical need for electric power 
in the project service area and permit expansion in the normal uses of electric 
energy, (d) fiood protection which would eliminate 66 percent of the probable 
annual flood damages between Pueblo and the John Martin Reservoir, estimated 
to be about $890,000, (e) sediment control, strearn pollution abatement, and 
preservation and propagation of fish and wildlife in certain areas; all of which 


are important and valuable contributions of the project 

These purposes would be accomplished through construction of (a) a system 
of about 50 miles of canals and tunnels on the western slope of the Continental 
Divide for the collection of water from Hunter Creek and Fryingpan River, 


tributaries of the Roaring Fork River, (b) Aspen Reservoir, with an active capacity 


of 28,000 acre-feet near the town of Aspen on the western slope to provide repla 
ment water and water for future use in meeting the demands in western Colorado, 
¢) the Fryingpan Arkansas tunnel, about 6 miles in length, for aiverting water 
collected on the western slope to the eastern slope d) the Sugar Loaf Reservoir 
on the eastern slope of the upper Arkansas basin, enlarged from its present c2pacity 
of 17,000 acre-feet to 117,000 acre-feet for storage and regulation of water imported 
from the western slope, (e) the Snowden Diversion Dam on the Arkansas River 
above Snowden, Colo., and the Snowden Diversion Canal which would convey 
water from the Arkansas River to the enlarged Twin Lakes Reservoir, (f) the 
Twin Lakes Reservoir in the upper Arkansas basin, a few miles south of Snowden, 
Colo., enlarged from its present active capacity of 56,000 acre-feet to 260,000 
acre-feet, for storage and regulation of water imported from the western slope b 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion, water imported by existing Twin Lakes 
diversion, and water diverted from the Arkansas River by the Snowden Canal, 
(g) the Pueblo Reservoir on the Arkansas River west of Pueblo, Colo., with a 
capacity of 400,000 acre-feet to store water for irrigation and municipal use and 
for flood control, (h) a project power system comprising 60 miles of canals, seven 
power plants having an installed capacity of 104,800 kilowatts, seveh switch- 
vards, nine substations, and about 400 miles of transmission lines, (i) specific 
municips! water supply facilities for furnishing additional municipal water to 
Colorado Springs Pueblo, and several Arkansas Valley towns, which supply 
facilities would be constructed by the United States only after construction by the 
communities themselves proves infeasible These proposed works, which make 
up the initiel development, are estimated to cost $147,440,000 on the basis of 
October 1949 price levels which are just slightly lower than present price levels 
The cost of operation and maintenance, including reserves for replacement, is 
estimeted to be $1,335,200 annually 





The Initis] Development of the Gunnison-Arksns project has engineering 
feasibility It represents the minimum practicel project It is designed as a 
self-contained unit and its construction would not imply a commitment for 
expansion, extension, or enlargement; neither would it impair or duplicate future 
development It would be operated in accordance with the principles set forth 
in the regional director’s report. The Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co. has 
expressed 4 willing? ess to execute the water « xchat ge agreement which Is pre- 
requisite to the prevention of damage to the fisheries of the Roaring Fork River 
and which is contemplated by the operating principles The water to be imported 
from the Colorado River watershed is to come from Colorado’s apportionment 


2 ' 


under the Upper Colorado River Basin compact, a1 
supply for the project 

The initial development of the Gunnison-Arkansas project is economically 
justified and financially feasible The ratio of annual benefits to annual costs is 
about 1.7 to 1.0 Net annual revenues would amount to about $2,870,000. It is 
estimated that all reimbursable costs would be returned to the United States in 
50 years. The tentative allocation of costs among the various purposes and the 
estimated payments are summarized in the following tabulation 


! there is sufficient water 


85059—53——_17 
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Funeti " { wafton i 1 pay 
Reimbursable ment 
[rrigation $59, 930, 000 

Probably can be returned in 40 years with- 
out interest through payments by irriga- 

tion water users and district beneficiaries $10, 881, 600 

Probably can be returned in 40 years with 

out interest through application of inter- 

st on power and municipal water invest- 





nent 49, 048, 400 
Power 10. 032. 000 
Probably can be returned in 50 years wig! 
interest at 3 percent 40, 032, 000 
Municipal and industrial water supply 29, 522, 000 
Probably can be returned in 40 years with 
interest at 2 percent 29, 522, 000 
rotal, reimbursable 129, 484,000 129, 484, 000 


Nonreimbursabl 
Flood control ] 


5. 777. 000 
Fish and Wildlife 2, 179, 000 ee ae 
Total, nonrein bursable 17 956, 000 
(yrand total 147, 440,000 129, 484, 000 


Irrigation repayment will be accomplished under a contract with a water 
conservancy district. Municipal and industrial water repayment will be accom- 
plished under contracts with this district or possibly another entity. Separate 
contracts will cover specific municipal water supply works if they are constructed 
by the United States and will require repayment of the cost of these works with 
interest over a period of 40 years. Power payments will be accomplished under 
contracts for furnishing electric energy at the lowest prices consistent with sound 
business principles in order to encourage the most widespread use of power 
throughout the area of service 

[ concur in and adopt the recommendations of the regional director as set forth 
in his report 

Il recommend that you approve and adopt this report as your proposed report on 
the initial development, Roaring Fork diversion, Gunnison-Arkansas project, 
Colorado, and that you authorize me, in your behalf, to transmit it to the Secretary 
of the Army; to the States signatory to the Colorado River Compact, and to the 
States of Kansas and Oklahoma in accordance with the provisions of section 1 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887); to the head of the agency of the 
State of Colorado exercising administration over the wildlife resources of that 
State, in accordance with the provisions of the act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat 
1080); and to other interested Federal agencies for their views and comments 

Respectfully, 
Micuaget W. STRAUs, 
Commissioner 
Approved and adopted May 4, 1951 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
June 8, 1958 
Ho Josern M DopGE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget 

Dear Mr. Dopae: In response to an informal request from the Civil Works 
Division, Bureau of the Budget, we have reviewed the revised report of the De- 
partment of the Interior for the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado. 
Particular attention has been given the modified financial plan. This is a multiple- 
purpose project involving the partial development of the water resources of the 
upper Arkansas River Basin and a transmountain diversion of water from the 
Colorado River. The initial report on the proposed project was previously 
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reviewed by the Department in response to a request from the Commis r of 
Reclamation, dated May 8, 1951 

We have reviewed our previo is comments and have cor clu led the ey art 
atill applicable to the revised proposal. The economic feasibility of t porti 





of the project involving the diversion of water from the Colorado Basin remains 





open to serious question. The transmountain diversion features of the project 
should be analyzed separately and their justificati letermined e basis 0 
incremental effects when added to those parts of the project designed to mak« 
more effective use of the water supply already available in the 

Basin. The obviously high cost of importing water from the 

Basin makes such a separate evaluation particularly important if 

nized formulation procedures are followed and unet mic segme 

The provisions of Bureau of the Budget Circular A—47 require 

separate features are economically justified 

The revised financial plan for the reimbursement of project costs modifi 

initial plan in a number of respects. The principal change in the revised financial 
plan consists of increasing the annual payments bv irrigators and districts from 


$272,040 to $622,000 and extending the period over which payments would be 
made from 40 to 69 years Under the revised plaii the total payments ove : 
proposed repayment period by irrigators and districts would increase from 18 
percent of the irrigation investment costs to 57 percent. The present worth of 
such payments would be 11 percent of such costs under the previous plan and 2 
percent under the revision 

Under both plans the remaining allocation to irrigation would be obtained from 


power and municipal water revenues. Under the previous plan, the interest 
charges on both power and municipal water over a 38-year period would 
credited to the irrigation repayment account Under the new plan, power and 


municipal water revenues would be credited to the irrigation repayment account 
only after the investment costs of such purposes had been returned with interest 
Power revenues from the 52d to the 69th year and municipal water revenues from 
the 62d year to the 69th year would be so used. 

The practice under the previous plan of crediting the irrigation repayment 
account with the interest charge on the investment in power and municipal water 
has the effect of treating all reimbursable costs as though they were interest free 


The amount of the net Federal contribution involved may be obtained by com 


paring the present value of all project revenues with the reimbursable investment 
costs. Under the previous plan, the present worth of revenues amounted to 60 
percent of reimbursable construction cost. Despite the extension in repayment 


periods and the increase in the level of payments by irrigators and districts, the 
present value of revenues under the revised plan would only be increased to 66 
percent of construction costs. The net Federal contribution would be reduced 
from 40 percent of the reimbursable costs under the previous plan to 34 percent 
under the revised plan 

Since the revenues from other purposes under either plan are sufficient to repay 
at least their costs, the entire amount of the contribution is chargeable to irriga- 
tion. The contribution to irrigation under the previous plan amounting to 89 per- 
cent of the irrigation construction cost would be reduced to 73 percent under the 
revised plan 

About two-thirds of the increase in the present value of project revenues under 
the revised plan results from the higher payments by irrigators and districts 
The amount that farmers would be expected to pay for reimbursement of project 


costs would increase from $3.60 per acre-foot of water for 4! 
original plan to $5.40 for 69 years under the revised plan. The basis for the in 
creased charge is due entirely to a shift from the 1939-44 price-level base of 144 
for prices received to a projected index of 215. Whether the repayment abilit 
of farmers will be sufficient to bear the proposed charges is questionable. Tt 
higher per acre-foot water charge coupled with the 20-year extension of the 
repayment period would materially reduce the attractiveness of the project ft 
irrigators 

It also appears questionable whether all of the income increases may properly 
be credited to the provision of supplemental irrigation water. The farm budget 
calculations upon which farmers’ repayment ability is based include changes 
number of production factors other than additional irrigation water 
example, it is expected that larger amounts of fertilizer would be used. It is not 
clear that adequate allowance has been made in these calculations for the value 
of the present winter diversions 
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modified financial plan contemplates charges in the amount of $166,500 

illvy for the converted winter flow Sinee the present holders of the rights 

1 iter flows would presumably have to agree to a conversion to storage, the 
‘ticabilityv of this entire feature of the proje ct is also subject to question. 


Sincerely yours 
Crue D. Monrsr, 
lcling Secretary 

Mr. Saytor. May | ask one question? Am I correct that the 
eport of the Bureau of the Budget was made a part of the record 
esterday 

Mi Harrison Yes, both the report and the Secretary's letter 
vere offered at the time the Secretary was on. (See p. 75 

Mr. Hlarrison. Is that all, Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes 

Mir. Harrison. Now, Mr. Matthew, would you identify yourself 
ind proceed 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND MATTHEW, CHIEF ENGINEER, COL- 
ORADO RIVER BOARD OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Marragew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
My name is Raymond Matthew. I am chief engineer of the 
‘olorado River Board of California. I appear here on behalf of the 


olorado River Board of California, which is a State agency created 


by act of the legislature in 1937. The board is charged with the 

responsibility for protecting the interests of California in the waters 

of the Colorado River. It is composed of six members appointed by 
I 


the Governor, each representing one of the public agencies having 
established rights to the ase of water or power from the Colorado 
Rivet 

Proposed project: The proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project sought 

be authorized under H. R. 236, 83d Congress, Ist session, would 
livert water from the Colorado River Basin to the Arkansas River 
Basin in Colorado and conserve and re-regulate Arkansas River 
waters in combination with imported Colorado River Basin water, 
for the purposes of supplying supplemental irrigation water to 309,000 
acres of presently irrigated lands in the Arkansas River Basin, furnish- 
ng additional munic ipal water supplies and generating hydroelectric 
power. Transmountain diversions would be made from Hunter Creek 

Fryingpan River, tributaries of the Roaring Fork branch of the 

‘olorado River in west-central Colorado 

The plans for the proposed project are summarized in Senate 
Document 106, 82d Congress, 2d session, to which the pending bill 
refers; but are more fully described with substantiating materials in 
the report of the Bureau of Reclamation (Project Planning Rpt. No. 
7-8a.49-1, dated January 1950) entitled ‘Initial Development, 
Roaring Fork Diversion, Gunnison-Arkansas Project’’, which was 
approved and adopted by the Secretary of the Interior on May 
951. It is understood that cost estimates and related financial 
aspects have recently been revised 

Official comments of State of California: The project planning 
report referred to was submitted in May 1951 to interested States and 
Federal departments and agencies, for review and comment under 
the provisions of the Flood Control Act of 1944. The views and 
recommendations of the State of California, including the comments 
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of the Colorado River Board of California, were submitted to the 
Secretary of the Interior on August 27, 1951. A copy of those com- 
ments is submitted herewith, with the request that the same be made 
a part of the record in connection with this statement. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, that document was included in those 
I had made a part of the record. (See p. 246.) 

Mr. Harrison. Very well. 

Mr. Marruew. It will be noted that the State of California in its 
comments favors the authorization of the proposed project, provided 
i 
qualifies under criteria, policies and procedures established by the Congress, 
and provided 


the diversion and utilization of the waters of the Colorado River system by and 
through the project works will not impair the rights of the State of California or 
any of its agencies to the waters of the system as defined and set forth in the 
Colorado River Compact and related documents and laws, or will not adversely 
affect the quality of such waters to which California has rights. 

Interest of Colorado River Board of California: The primary 
interest of the Colorado River Board of California in this proposed 
development is in certain basic factors involved therein affecting or 
relating to water supply and the rights of California and its agencies 
in and to the use of Colorado River water. 1] appear here, therefore, 
to emphasize those basic factors and the need for certain clarifications 
in the interest of protecting California’s rights. 

Limitation in project scope: The Bureau’s report above referred 
to states that the Roaring Fork diversion is planned as a completely 
independent project. Water proposed to be diverted from the 
Colorado River Basin would be taken entirely from the headwaters 
of the Roaring Fork River, a tributary of the Colorado River not 
connected with the Gunnison River. 

However, the report referred to also states that the Roaring Fork 
diversion could become the first stage of a much larger potential 
Gunnison-Arkansas project which would involve the exportation of a 
relatively large quantity of Colorado River water, possibly as much 
as 900,000 acre-feet or more annually neggmred to the Bureau’s 
report on the Colorado River (H. Doc. 419, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). 
The regional director of the Bureau of Reclamation recommends the 
appropriation of funds for the continued investigation of the com- 
prehensive plan. 

The proposed project described in the Bureau’s report, as sum- 
marized in Senate Document 106, 82d Congress, 2d session, to which 
the pending bill refers, has been redesignated as the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project. However, the language of the pending bill might 
be construed as giving “blank check’”’ authorization for substantial 
authorization for substantial modifications and additions to the works 
described in Senate Document 106. 

Any implication that the project proposed to be authorized br 
H. R. 236 is to be the forerunner of a much larger project for exporta- 
tion of Colorado River water should be eliminated. Any request for 
funds to investigate the larger potential Gunnison-Arkansas diversion 
should be dissociated from the request for authorization of the Fry- 
ing-Arkansas project. 

It is the position of the Colorado River Board of California that, 
should the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas project be authorized by 
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the Congress, the legislation should, as recommended by the regional 
director, include suitable language providing that such authorization 
shall constitute no commitment, real or implied, to further exportation 
of water from the Colorado River system. 

Availability of water supply from Colorado River system: The 
proposed project contemplates the transmountain diversion of 
Colorado River system waters, with resulting estimated average 
annual consumptive use of 90,100 acre-feet. 

You might note that that figure is a little bit different than some 
of the other figures you have heard in this testimony, but the 90,000 
acre-feet represents the Bureau of Reclamation’s estimate of the total 
consumptive use that would be involved, including the tunnel diver- 
sion of 69,200 acre-feet, the Twin Lakes extra diversion of 14,900 
acre-feet, and also some consumptive use on the Western Slope in 
connection with the fish facilities. 

This quantity, of itself. is evidently within the entitlement of the 
State of Colorado under the uppe P- basin compact; but the full list of 
claimant projects in Colorado, and their water requirements, has not 
yet been determined or made known. 

The report states that streamflow in the diversion area on the 
western slope is in excess of present utilization in that area and that 
during the period October 1910 through September 1944 flows averag- 
ing approximately 84,100 acre-feet a year were available for diversion 
to the eastern slope. However, the report does not contain sufficient 
evidence to substantiate the conclusion regarding the physical and 
legal availability of water in relation to the needs of existing and other 
potential projects. Also, it does not reveal the probable variation in 
annual amounts that would have to be diverted in order to average 
69,200 acre-feet a year through the project tunnel and 14,900 acre-feet 
a year through the Twin Lakes Co. system. It appears there would be 
years in which the amount of water available for diversion from the 
Roaring Fork tributaries would be less than the contemplated average 
diversion, necessitating diversions above average in other years in 
order to maintain the average set up in the report as the basis for 
design of the project. 

This project and its proposed operation thus involves one of the 
questions of interpretation of the Colorado River Compact, which 
concerns California; namely, whether uses chargeable against compact 
apportionment are to be computed on an actual ‘annual basis or a hypo- 
thetical average basis. 

It is the position of the Colorado River Board of California that the 

Colorado River compact under the apportionemnt made by article 
i (a) entitles the upper basin to the beneficial concumptive use of 

500,000 acre-feet, as a maximum in any 1 year and not to an average 
of that amount reckoned over a period of years; and that such con- 
sumptive use is to be measured at places of use in the natural basin 
or at points of diversion in cases of transmountain export, and not in 
terms of depletion at some distant downstream point on the main 
Colorado River such as Lee Ferry. 

Chairman Miter. If you will yield at that point, has that point 
been settled by any court as to whether it was a year-by-year basis 


or a 10-year average? 
Mr. Marruew. No, sir 


' 
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Chairman Mituier. Then it is your opinion it is on a yearly basis 
of 7,500,000 acre-feet? 

Mr. Marruew. That is correct. It is something that undoubtedly 
would have to be decided in the adjudication of these questions of 
interpretation. 

Chairman Miuier. Do you think that the amount of water we 
promised Mexico is on a yearly basis or computed on a 10-year basis? 

Mr. Marruew. The amount of water under the Mexican water 
treaty is a guaranteed delivery each year of a million and a half 
acre-feet, with the provision that some additional water could be given 
them in very wet years, and in conditions of drought that that amount 
might be reduced. 

Chairman Miuier. But you think the question of the amount of 
water that the upper Colorado River is entitled to is a question as to 
whether it is 7% million feet per year or if in 1 year it fell down to 5 
million feet, the next year it could not be up to maybe 9 million? 
You do not think it is an average, you think it is a year-by-year basis? 

Mr. Marruew. Our belief is that the compact means a maximum 
in any one year of 7'4 million acre-feet. 

Mr. Sartor. Wait a minute, Mr. Matthew. The terms of the 
Colorado River compact is, ‘“The upper division of the Colorado River 
Basin may not cause the flow of the Colorado River at Lee Ferry to 
be depleted below 75 million acre-feet for any consecutive 10-year 
period.”’ 

Mr. Marruew. That is right. That is an entirely separate cove- 
nant from article III (a). That is an obligation on the part of the 
upper basin not to deplete the flow at Lee Ferry at any time below an 
average of 75 million acre-feet in any 10 consecutive years. 

Mr. Saytor. Let us assume just for the purpose of argument here 
that one year it went down to 5 million acre-feet and the next year it 
went up to 15 million. 

Mr. Marruew. As far as that covenant is concerned in article 
III (d), as long as they deliver 75 million acre-feet reckoned in a 
continuing 10-year series, that is all they have to do. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all they have to do? 

Mr. Marruew. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. What you are talking about is the reverse, is it not? 

Mr. Marruew. No;lam talking about something entirely different. 
1 am talking about the apportionment under article III (a) and the 
use under that apportionment. And the indication here is that it is 
assumed in the Bureau’s report that a varying quantity of water 
could be used from year to year which over a long period of years 
would average so much. 

Now over the entire upper basin, if that same theory were in 
effect, it would mean an average of 7,500,000 acre-feet over a long 
period of time rather than a maximum in any one year of 7,500,000. 
In other words, it might vary from 4 or 5 million feet up to 9 million 
acre-feet as long as the average of 7,500,000 acre-feet is kept. 

Now, our contention is that the consumptive use in any one year 
under the apportionment would be a maximum of 7,500,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Sartor. And you have the same contention for maximum use 
in a year down in the lower basin? 

Mr. Marruew. Yes, sir; under article III (a) of the compact. 
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It is further the position of the Colorado River Board of California 
that if the proposed project be authorized, the legislation should 
contain suitable language to make it clear that the Congress does not 
approve or disapprove any interpretations of the Colorado River 
compact such as may be assumed or implied in the pending bill or 
in the report of the Bureau of Reclamation on the proposed project. 

In other words, we are not asking the committee to adjudicate this 
thing. We merely want to go on record in regard to this matter. 

Mr. Ruopes. | have been thinking over something I believe you 
said a few minutes ago. Did you mention something about con- 
sumptive use in regard to fish and wildlife? 

Mr. Marruew. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would you care to elucidate that? I did not.realize 
that you consumed water particularly in producing fish. 

Mr. Marruew. Well, the project has certain facilities which are 
designed to take care of water supplies for maintaining water in the 
streams over there, and that involves certain conveyance and evap- 
oration losses, | take it, which have been estimated by the Bureau at 
rouchly about 6,000 second-feet. 

Mr. Ruopes. Were you referring then to the losses by evaporation 
and reservoir depletion when you made that statement, or are you 
referring to some theory that the impoundment of that water for 
wildlife purposes is beneficial consumptive use in itself? 

Mr. Marruew. No, I was merely citing the estimates of the 
4ureau itself. It is in their report that they estimate that some 
6,000 acre-feet would be involved in these works on the west slope. 

Mr. Ruopes. To clear the record, before when you-said second- 
feet you meant acre-feet and not second-feet? 

Mr. Marruew. Acre-feet; yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you. 

Mr. Marruew. Quality of water: A problem of great concern and 
significance to the water users in the Colorado River Basin, especially 
those in the lower basin, is the effect of existing and potentially larger 
future export diversions of water from the upper Colorado River 
Basin upon the quality of water remaining in the Colorado River 
system. Generally the water for export is and will be diverted at 
high altitudes where the stream flow is much better in quality than 
in the lower parts of the system, and the diversion of relatively pure 
water leaves a higher concentration of minerals in the residual flow. 

It appears that the overall effect of the increased diversion pro- 
posed by the Fryingpan-Arkansas project would be small. 

Nevertheless, in view of the allusions to the much larger potential 
diversion of the proposed Gunnison-Arkansas project which the 
Bureau report on the Colorado River shows might be in excess of 
900,000 acre-feet annually, the principles involved are vital and 
should be thoroughly examined, analyzed and reported upon in 
connection with this project together with other proposed develop- 
ments and uses of the water resources of the Colorado River Basin. 

It is the position of the Colorado River Board of California that 
the Colorado River compact intends that the water available for use 
thereunder in the lower basin shall be suitable in quality for all 
necessary purposes. Therefore, it is further the Board’s position that 
additional projects for exportation of water from the upper Colorado 
River Basin should be authorized only after thorough investigation of 
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the problem of quality of water and only after satisfactory evidence 
is presented that the proposed developments would have no harmful 
effect upon the quality of water remaining for use within the lower 
basin. 

Control of export diversions: The Colorado River compact limits 
use of Colorado River water to the seven Colorado River Basin States. 
With exportation of any large quantity of Colorado River water to 
the Arkansas River, substantial return flows to the Arkansas may be 
experienced. 

Mr. Ruopes. Before you go on, I would like to ask a few questions 
on the quality of water point. It is very interesting to me. Do 
you feel that the lower basin is entitled to receive whatever water is 
allocated to it on the Santa Fe compact in approximately the same 
quality as the natural virgin flow of the river would have provided? 
Is that your standard of quality? 

Mr. Marruew. No, I do not think that could be our contention. 
The Colorado River Board of California, in common with agencies of 
other basin States, is in favor of as fully a development of the Colorado 
River Basin as is practical to have. And obviously, with any develop- 
ment of use of water, there is going to be some deterioration in quality. 
We are merely bringing attention here at this juncture to this problem 
in order to be on record and to point out the necessity of this problem 
being given full study so that the development that does occur in the 
future can be guided with the result of giving the greatest benefits 
to the whole basin. 

[r. Ruopes. In other words, you feel that a study should be 
made to determine the uses which can be made of the river without 
meee the quality to be substandard in the lower basisn? 

Marruew. That is right. Now, if studies show that using 
the. neuen portion of the upper basin apportionment of water by 
transmountain diversion, which would mean diverting the highest 
quality waters outside the basin, leaving the more highly mineralized 
waters for the rest of the users within the basin, including the lower 
basin, I think that the lower basin rightfully would object if that 
resulted in a quality of water which could not be used. 

What we are saying here is that although the compact is silent on 
the quality of water, certainly in apportioning water to the two 
basins, upper and lower basins, it was intended that the water be of 
good usable quality for both basins. 

Mr. Ruopes. You think the quality feature is inherent in the 
Santa Fe compact? 

Mr. Marruew. Yes; we believe it is implicit. 

Mr. Ruopes. What about the Mexican water treaty? Is there 
anything provided in the Mexican water treaty as to the quality of 
water to be delivered to Mexico? 

Mr. Marruew. It is very interesting that you should bring that 
up because it was the subject of great debate during the hearings on 
the Mexican treaty. It was alleged by witnessess of the Depart- 
ment of State of our Government, and perhaps some others, that 
Mexico would have to take any kind of water that we delivered down 
at the boundary. 

And the Mexican negotiators denied that that should be so; and 
contended they were entitled to as good quality as the users in the 
United States. 
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Now that is a very important thing because some return flows 
from projects are very heavily saline, and Mexico probably would 
protest very vigorously if the water delivered to it was so high in 
saline content it was not properly usable for irrigation or other uses. 

Mr. Ruopes. But there is no legal obligation spelled out in the 
Mexican water treaty concerning the quality of water; is there? 

Mr. Marruew. The Mexican Government believes there is an 
obligation as stated by their negotiators 

Mr. Ruopes. They think it is inherent in the treaty? 

Mr. Matrruew. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ruopges. And you feel the compact has the same feature? 

Mr. Marruew. That is correct 

Mr. D’Ewart. You are speaking with reference to salts, not silt; 
is that right? 

Mr. Matruew. Yes, I am talking about mineral content. 

Mr. Saytor. Mr. Matthew, at least as far as I am concerned, this 
is the first time I have ever heard anything with regard to the Colorado 
River compact requiring anything of the “quality of the water. Now, 
what you are trying to say is, as a representative of the lower basin 
States, even though they never mentioned anything about it. they 
can now come back in and insist that the upper basin States deliver 
a quantity of water which is suitable to the lower basin States? 

Mr. Marruew. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. I would just like to have you tell me under what 
theory you arrive at that conclusion. Where. or under what precedent 
do you find the States of Califernia and Arizona and New Mexico 
and Nevada have a right to demand anything with regard to the 
quality of the water? 

Mr. Marruew. I am not prepared to argue the legal aspects of 
this position, but nevertheless I can say 

Mr. Saytor. In other words, this is just to put us on notice that 
in the future California is going to read into the compact something 
that does not appear there? 

Mr. Marruew. No, sir; I do not believe that is quite a fair state- 
ment because we think that it is in there, although not expressly in 
the word “‘quality.” 

Mr. Saytor. | am convinced you can take the Colorado River 
compact and read it from beginning to end and cannot find anything 
in there that says anything about the quality of the water. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Marruew. No, sir; that is not exactly correct. I believe it is 
article VIII of the compact, which says that present perfected rights 
shall be unimpaired. 

Now, certainly with respect to those rights which were perfected 
at the time of the compact, nothing could be done that would impair 
those rights, including quality. 

It is simply our position that also relates to all of the water. Ob- 
viously, the water apportioned to the lower basin by the compact 
would have to be water that could be used. The upper basin would 
want it that way, too. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Of course, Mr. Matthew, you understand that the 
waters referred to in the Fryingpan-Arkansas are such a small amount 
and they come at a time of the year when the quality of the water 
in the lower basin States could not possibly be affected by this period. 
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In other words, this is July, August, and September water that goes 
over to eastern Colorado from this diversion, and at that time of the 
year at Grand Junction you can usually walk across the river without 
getting the soles of your feet wet. You understand that? 

Mr. Marruew. Yes; I see what you are talking about. But may 
I call your attention to the fact that the use of these waters down- 
stream has to be done very largely through storage. So that you 
are storing the waters for a whole year and mixing them all up, and 
the resulting quality is the quality which is a mixture of 12 months 
of water from all sources. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Off the record. 

(Discussion was had outside the record.) 

Mr. Harrison. Proceed, Mr. Matthew. 

Mr. Marruew. It is estimated in the report that, under project 
operation, return flow in excess of 40 percent of headgate diversion 
may be expected. With such expectancy it appears possible that 
return flow from the Colorado River water diverted at canal head- 
gates might escape past the Colorado State boundary unless carefully 
controlled. Such escape beyond the boundaries of an upper basin 
State of any Colorado River system water would constitute a viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Colorado River compact. 

It is the position of the Colorado River Board of California that, 
should the proposed project be authorized by the Congress, the legis- 
lation should contain suitable language requiring the State of Colo- 
rado to give adequate assurances that any water exported from the 
Colorado River system to ‘the Arkansas River Basin will be con- 
sumptively used in Colorado, and to be responsible for controlling 
the return flow and preventing the escape of any Colorado River 
system water outside the State. 

I might remark there that I believe I saw a news release a year or 
so ago “with a statement by Judge Clifford Stone practically to this 
effect: notifying Kansas and notifying the people in Colorado that 
that situation would have to be controlled. So that I do not think 
there is any question about that. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the commit- 
tee, for allowing me the privilege of appearing here on behalf of the 
board to present this statement. 

Mr. Ruopes. Might I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt (presiding). Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Matthew, on page 5 of your prepared statement, 
the last paragraph 

It is the position of the Colorado River Board of California that the Colorado 
River compact under the apportionment made by article III(a) entitles the upper 
basin to the beneficial use of 7,500,000 acre-feet. 

As I gather from your statement, it would be your position that 
this water which is transported across the mountains, of course, is 
charged 100 percent as used because there is no return flow in the 
system. Is that right? 

Mr. Marruew. That is correct. 

Mr. Ruopes. And part of the base of your opposition, then, is due 
to the fact there were no return flows. Am I quoting you correctly 
there? 

Mr. Marruew. No, sir; this relates in part to the matter of prin- 
ciple, which involves interpretation of the compact. It is simply 
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this: That we believe that when the apportionment is made under 
the compact of 7,500,000 acre-feet per annum, that that means 
7,500,000 acre-feet as a Maximum in any one year. 

Mr. Ruopes. You mean that the upper basin may use that much 
in 1 year? 

Mr. Marruew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. In other words, the upper basin has two duties: It 
has the duty to deliver 8% million acre-feet to the lower basin at 
Lee Ferry; and the second duty is not to use over 7 million acre-feet 
in the upper basin? 

Mr. Marruew. I want to correct you on your first one. Their 
obligation under article III (d) is to deliver at Lee Ferry, or not to 
cause the flow at Lee Ferry to be reduced below 75 million acre-feet 
in any 10 consecutive years, and that means any series of 10 con- 
secutive years. 

Now, under article III (a) the upper basin is apportioned 7,500,000 
acre-feet per annum for beneficial consumptive use. 

Mr. Ruopzs. So actually they have two duties. 

Mr. Marruew. So they have that perpetual right to use that 
water. If it so happened that the use of the 7,500,000 acre-feet per 
annum under their apportionment made it impossible for them to 
meet their covenant under III (d), I should imagine that they would 
have to cut down. But, however, all the records indicate that that 
would not happen. 

Mr. Ruopes. You said 7% million, and the compact calls for 
814 million to the lower basin. Where does the other million acre-feet 
come from? 

Mr. Marruew. No; I did not mention 8% million. 

Mr. Ruopes. No, I did, though. 

Mr. Marruew. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. III (a) and III (b) added together add up to 8% 
million feet. 

Mr. Marruew. I see what you mean. That is under article 
III (b). 

Mr. Ruopsgs. III (a) and III (b) together. 

Mr. Martruew. Right. That is true. The lower basin is given 
the right to that amount. 

Mr. Ruopes. Where does the other million come from? The upper 
basin only has to deliver 7‘ million. 

Mr. Marruew. The flow at Lee Ferry would have to be sufficient 
as a minimum to take care of the 75 million acre-feet in any 10 years. 
Now if the million acre-feet is not there for the lower basin to increase 
its use, it would be just too bad. But articles III (a) and III (b) of 
the compact relate to system waters and not just the flow at Lee Ferry. 

Mr. Ruopes. I thought that would probably be your answer. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Saytor. I am a little exercised about this million and a half 
acre-feet that we deliver to Mexico, and now your question of quality 
being raised, because if the contention of Mexico is correct, in that 
they are entitled to usable water, then the figures which have been 
referred to here in this interim report to the secretary under Colorado 
River, House Document 419, it might be necessary to deliver a great 
deal more than a million and a half acre-feet to Mexico to take care 
of good water. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Marruew. That is correct. 

Mr. Sartor. Then the charges that would be made upon the river 
would be made proportionately in the amount of water, that is, 
divided between the upper basin and the lower basin; is that correct? 

Mr. Marruew. That is correct 

Mr. Saytor. So that the potential which has been included here 
of 

Mr. Aspinatu. While he is looking for that, may I make an 
observation? ‘ 

What is delivered at Lee Ferry, if it is sufficient to take care of 
Califor ia’s wishes, then most ce rtainly the water delive red at Lee 
Ferry for Mexico would be practi ally the same quality. There fore, 
vou have nothing to worry about on the quality above Lee Ferry. 
It is what California and the lower Basin States do to it after it gets 
below Lee Ferry. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I was going to comment that this whole discussion 
is more or less academic, because the last time I visited the dam, the 
improvement of the quality of the water in the Colorado River was 
amazing over a few years ago 

Mr. Marruew. It is a beautiful clear stream now, that is true, as 
far as silt is concerned. 

Here again, I think in response to a question I tried to make it 
clear that I was talking about the mineral contents of the water. | 
believe vou spoke of that 

he average content now of the water at Lee Ferry, I believe, is 
about 1 ton per acre-foot of salts. And there are some estimates that 
the quality of the water may deteriorate to the extent of about 50 per- 


cent, 14 tons per acre-foot. Some have gone higher than that. What 
h ippens will depend a oTeat deal on how the water is used 

Mr. Sartor. I have found the figure now, Mr. Matthew. A ccord- 
ing to table 121, the total ultimate depletion of the Colorado River is 
20,197,200 acre-f et. Now, aS was testiil d to here by the engineers 
from Colorado, that is a great deal more than now flows down the 
river. 1 want to know if this question of quality comes into it, how 


many more million acre-feet we are going to have to put in here to 
ta’e care of if 


Mr. Matruew. De 


» you want me to answer that question? 
Mir. Saytor. Yes, because, while it may be academic, certainly if 
it becomes necessary to make tne water 1 sable we are rong Lo have 
to take less water out of the stream Is that correct? 


Mr. Marruew. Yes; that is correct . 

I might Say, in the first place, that what Mr Tipton told the com- 
mittee is absolutely correct with respect to this report. It is an 
inventory of projects and an estimate of corresponding water require- 
ments. And the total estimated requirements in this table is at least 
25 percent more than available water supply. So that it is merely an 
overall inventory of potentialities. 

Mr. Saytor. In view of the fact that the quality of the water 
hereafter might be an item to be considered, we might serve notice 
on the Bureau of Reclamation it had better brush itself up a little bit 
on the quality of water that is going to be taken out of the Colorado 
River or remains in the Colorado River. 

Mr. Matruew. We are very much in earnest about this problem, 
and have urged that investigations be made, the establishment of 
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quality of water sampling stations at different points in the basin, and 
the na very detailed study and analysis of what might be the effect of 
different types of development. And particularly we call attention 
in this statement, very briefly, that diversion of water across the 
mountains out of the basin, the purest water melting from the snows, 
might have very serious effect Aas compared to using the water in the 
basin it self 

Mr. Sayztor. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Matthew: Suppose 
the upper basin States in an overall plan, without any further trans- 
mountain diversion, agreed to put to beneficial use 7'4 million acre-feet 
of water, and as a result of that the water at Lee Ferry becomes 
increasingly saline. What will the position of the lower basin States 
be? 

Mr. Marruew. It is quite probable that the water will become 
more saline in any development of the upper basin. We are only 
concerned that it does not get so saline that it will be of no use for 
water to be apportioned to the lower basin at all. In other words, 
that it would not be usable. 

Mr. Saytor. Have the lower basin States agreed, or have their 
ngineers or chemists agreed, as to when water be comes so saline that 
it is unusable for irrigation or for minicipal use 

Mr. Marrnew. No; there has not been any cet-together on that 
so far. The matter is understudy. There are certain definite criteria 
as to how much salt you can have in water for irrigation for different 
kinds of crops 

Mr. D’Ewart. I think I should say, Mr. Matthew, there has been 

lot of experimental work in regard to how different types of crops 
stand saline solutions, and many types will stand more than others, 
and some will take practically none. 

Mr. Marruew. Pardon me. That is what I was just about to 
relate. The first of my answer related to whether the engineers in 
the lower basin have gotten together. I mean there has been no meet- 
ing of engineers down there in the lower basin. 

But there are criteria for quality of water which different crops can 
stand under different soil conditions, and under different drainage 
conditions, and they vary quite a bit. 

You have the problem always of the amount of salt brought into an 
irrigated area. That salt has got to be taken out some way in the 
drainage water, else the project will go alkali and soon become un- 
productive. 

Mr. Saytor. Then we come down to the stage of determining 
whether or not the water should be treated before it is used, and that 
should certainly be one of the fields if quality of water is going to 
become increasingly important in the future. 

Mr. Marruew. The water is treated for domestic use. 

Mr. Savior. For domestic use, but I mean for treatment on the 
elimination of salt. 

Mr. Marruew. It is a possibility in the future. 

Mr. Saytor. That is all. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Thank you, Mr. Matthew, for your contribution. 

Mr. Marruew. Thank you again for the opportunity. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Judge, do you have anything else? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. We have one more witness, Mr. Chairman. 
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Before proceeding with him, I wonder if this map prepared by the 
Bureau might be printed in connection with the hearings. I do not 
know what the policy of the committee is. The Bureau has the plate, 
and there is no expense involved, so far as the plate is concerned. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Wecan put itin. Iam not sure about the coloring. 
We can print the map. Possibly we can include the color. We will 
do that. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The map referred to is herewith inserted 

Mr. Cuenowera. Mr. Chairman, | talked to Mr. Harrison about 
the possibility of printing the charts and diagrams that Mr. Powell 
presented yesterday. He was not sure that this had been the policy 
of the committee. They were very interesting and I hope can be 
included. 

D’Ewarr. We can print charts, if black and white, but have 
difficulty with colors 

Mr. CHENOWETH. If that would be acceptable to the committee, 
I think they would add a great deal to the hearing, and I now offer 
these charts to be printed as a part of the record. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Without objection, it is so ordered 

The charts referred to are herewith inserted.) 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Chairman, I want to present to the com 
mittee Mr. Charles Beise of Denver, one of our prominent wate 
lawyers, who has been the attorney for the Water Development 
Association of southeastern Colorado since its organization, and has 
been ve ry close to this proje ct. I think he wants to answer some of 
the objections which have been raised to this project by the opposition 
and make a ve ry brief statement to the committee. Mr. Beise. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. BEISE, ATTORNEY AT LAW, DENVER, 
COLO. 


Mr. Betse. My name is Charles J. Beise. I am an attorney with 
offices at 930 First National Bank Building in Denver, Colo. 

For some 10 years before the war I was the attorney who formed the 
Pine River Irrigation District, which is the repayment entity of the 
Vallecito Reservoir in Pine River in southwestern Colorado. 

I formed and was the attorney for the Mancos Conservancy Dis- 
trict, which project also is in southwestern Colorado. 

[ formed the La Plata Water Conservancy District, which is a po- 
tential project in southwestern Colorado, and I subsequently partici- 
pated in interstate litigation in the United States Supreme Court. 

Since 1946 I have been attorney for the association which consti- 
tutes the proponents of this Fryingpan-Arkansas project. 

I would like to refer very briefly to the testimony offered in opposi- 
tion to the authorization of this project. 

Mr. Fred Glidden, whom i admire greatly as a writer, has given us 
figures which would indicate that his organizaion, the Pitkin Water 
Protective Association, represents 200 out of a total population of 
13,500 in the 3 counties, or roughly 1 out of every 67 persons, which, 
if so, would appear to be a very small membership in an organization 
of this type, where we are alleged to be taking the very lifeblood out 
of the community. 
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I think it pertinent that the committee’s attention also be called 
to the fact that the telegram which Congressman Saylor read to two 
different witnesses, and the one which Congressman Aspinall has just 
read, was signed by a Mr. Smith, and I think the committee should 
know that this gentleman owns a farm and a beautiful home in the 
reservoir site of Aspe n Reservoir, wil h of nece ssity would be taken 
if the project were authorized 

I believe Mr. Smith is an officer of the Pitkin C unty Water Pro- 
tective Association 

Mr. AspinaLu. Mr. Beise, he is also a member of the Colorado 
River Conservancy District Board. 

Mr Bi IS} That is correct, And J would like to speak of that in 
just a moment. 

There is some confusion, I feel, on the part of the opponents, for 
Mr. Breiternstein testified that if the project were confined to the 
Fryingpan project Aspen would not oppose iv. And on question this 
was corrected by Congressman Aspinall. But the fact remains that 
the opposition is to that very thing 

In other words, we are not talking about any Gunnison-Arkansas 


project In fact, the comments of the State of Colorado on page 34 
of Senate Document 106 specih ally limits the approval of the Fry- 
ingpan project to an independent project, separate and apart from 
any Gunnison-Arkansas proposed diversion. The project must be 


appraised on its merits as a separate small project involving what 
has heen said to be approximately 90,000 acre-feet of water by reason 
of the increased diversion to the Twin Lakes peo] le and other factors, 
I would like to say a few words concerning the testimony of my 
esteemed opponent, Mr. John Barnard 

I remember the fable of the child who gained fame and immortality 
by thrusting his thumb in a gopherhole in a dike and saving Holland 
from a disastrous flood. I will not pursue the allegory any further. 
But Mr. Barnard has brought up a number of points here which I 
think we must answer. 

Firstly, he speaks on behalf of the Western Slope county commis- 
sioners’ organization, consisting of 22 counties. 1 would like to call 
your attention to the fact that 14 of those counties are in the two 
water districts, both of whom adopted resolutions approving the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas diversion project. 

Now, it is ore thing to have official duties to comment on something, 
and if is something to volunteer an observation. I, as a citizen,micht 
volunteer an opirion to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs as to whether Hawaii should be admitted to statehood, but 
that is a different matter from the committee’s adopting a formal 
resolution on that specific subject. And that is the distinction which 
exists between a gratuity in the form of a resolution from the chamber 
of commerce on the one side or the other of the hill, or the county 
commissioners on one side or the other, and an organization charged 
with the official responsibility of commenting on and investigating, 
protecting water rights in proposed projects in the State. 

Now, Congressman Aspinall has mentioned that Mr. Smith is also 
a director of the Colorado River District Board, and I think the record 
should show that on August 9, 1952, the Pitkin County Water Pro- 
tective Association, Aspen, Colo., adopted a resolution at their annual 
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meeting, which was addressed to the Colorado River District Board, 
and the last pragraph thereof reads: 

We especially respectfully request the Colorado River Conservation District, 
a tax-supported organization of which Pitkin County is a member, to reexamine 
its past and present policy of approving diversions of our waters as the only 
course left and, instead, devote a portion of its atten-ion and funds, along with 
other groups interested in blocking attempts to take our waters from western 
Colorado, before such plans get to the final staging for approval by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board and the Congress of the United States. 

In spite of that; the resolution of the Colorado River District 
Board, which was adopted prior thereto approving the Fryingpan 
project, has never been altered. 

I understand further that Mr. Smith is apparently the Pitkin 
County director on that board, and that since his appointment he 
has requested repeal of that prior ratification, which, in turn, has 
again and for the additional time been denied. 

The opposition expressed through Mr. Barnard can generally fall 
into two categories. I think misleading generalities 

Mr. Harrison. May [ interrupt for just one minute? I think we 
should have an understanding that, if we are going to throw this open 
to rebuttal all the way through, we are going to have to throw it 
open to surrebuttal, and we will never be through here. I would 
much prefer—I think the committee would—that you just do not 
try to go over all the testimony and pick flaws in it. You have to 
stand on the testimony you have given; and the opponents, the 
testimony they gave. We very seldom go into rebuttal before this 
committee; and our time is such that we cannot, as much as we would 
like to, give you time enough to go over all of the testimony of the 
different witnesses, because, if you do, we must extend the courtesy 
to the others. 

I hope you will accept that in the spirit in which it is given, and 
without any personal criticism whatsoever. 

Mr. Brerse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to comment on just 2 or 3 more points, if I may, out 
of the balance of the testimony. 

There has been the implication that the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board and the other two official boards approved a project 
different in character than that which you are this day passing on. 
To this extent only is it true, and that is the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado and the Southern Colorado Power Co., since the time it 
was approved now offer to invest $6 million of their own money in 
building the necessary transmission lines. An authorization, unless 
revoked, certainly stands. And the fact that the cost goes up certainly 
is no more pertinent than if we had a recession and the costs go down. 
And if the cost today were $15 million less than when the projects 
were approved, I certainly do not assume that the proponents of the 
project would be critical thereof. 

Mr. Saytor. I might call your attention to a little publication 
put out by this committee last year called Construction and Repay- 
ment on Federal Reclamation Projects, which shows that unfortun- 
ately, regardless of party or when the project was authorized, the 
Bureau of Reclamation never builds within their estimated costs. 
They do not even have one they can point to and say that is the 
exception. 
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Mr. Betse. I do not challenge your statement, because I am certain 
I have not checked all of the projects of the Bureau of Reclamation 
that they ever have built 

Mr. Saytor. They are here available if you want them. 

Mr. Brtse. I would be interested in your material, sir. 

I would say, however, that Mr. Tipton has independently analyzed 
the unit cost, and states that this will be well within the estimate 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Finally, the matter of mineral values in western Colorado. The 
oil shale. 1 would simply like to point out that in the minutes of the 
Policy and Review Committee are summaries of the subcommittee, 
which is the engineering subcommittee of the State of Colorado, 
who made their own independent investigations as to the availability 
of water and potential uses. 

There was allocated by this subcommittee and set aside for industrial 
uses, including oil shale, some 300,000 acre-feet per annum. That 
was assumed to be a demand on the river at Rifle and Cameo, allowing 
that amount for the pulp industry, the oil shale, and the cities neces- 
sary to man a maillion- barrel oil plant per day production. 

This engineering subcommittee concluded that there was adequate 
water for the Fryingpan project, without jeopardizing the present 

r potential development of western Colorado. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I would like to read from ‘Western Colorado’s 
Water Situation,” page 9. 


Since the Smith report was compiled, water needs for a coal-to-oil synthetic 





fuels industry have been officially estimated at 1 million acre-feet, nearly 3 times 
the amount reserved in miscellaneous industrial needs in section 17 of the Smith 
report Pell Ertel, professor and part-time employee of the Union Oil Co., 
tated in a speech at Denver last February that 1 million acre-feet would be 
required for oil shale development in western Colorado 


Would you like to comment on those statements? 

Mr. Buse. The figures that the Congressman has just adverted to 
are far in excess of any potential requirements of any degree of 
authenticity that I have ever heard before. This engineering sub- 
committee—and I an not an engineer, sir—analyzed the best possible 
available data and concluded that 300,000 acre-feet of water was ample 
for the full potential of oil shale development 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. AspINALL. No. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Saylor? 

Mr. Saytor. No. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. No. 

Mr. Harrison. pean you very much. 

Mr. Witt. Mr. Chairman, during the course of my statement 
yesterday I made no reference to two legal questions raised by Mr. 
Matthew. I had not anticipated, although I knew it was contained 
in the comments of the State of California, that the point of quality 
of water would be raised in connection with this comparatively small 
diversion. 

And as to the comment of the Colorado River Board of California, 
I had not anticipated that it would be seriously pressed during the 
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course of these hearings. I did not wish to extend my statement 
beyond what I then deemed to be strictly necessary in order to save 
this committee’s time. 

However, in view of the fact that these points have been made, 
I wonder whether I may have from this committee the privilege of 
filing a statement in due course on the part of the Upper Colorado 
River Commission to which both of these points are extremely im- 
portant, inasmuch as they involve the interests of Utah and New 
Mexico, particularly, in addition to Colorado? 

Mr. Harrison. Without objection, your request will be granted. 
It should be filed fairly soon. 

Mr. Wii. It will be done promptly. 


(The statement is as follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF JOHN GEOFFREY WILL, SECRETARY AND GENERAL 
CouNSEL, UPPER COLORADO RivER Commission, RE H. R. 236, 8383p Cone@ress 
Ist SESSION 


i deeply appreciate the permission granted me on June 10, 1953, at the con- 
clusion of the hearings being held by the Irrigation and Reclamation Subeom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. in connection 





with the bill, H. R. 236, authorizing the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, 
to file this supplenental state’rent 

The staterent made |} \ Mr. Raymond Matthew, chief engineer of the Ce lorado 
River Board of California, during the course of these hearings, makes two prin- 
cipal assertions with respect to which the committee is, in my judgment, entitled 
to fuller information 

The first of these assertions is that compliance with the Colorado River compact 
requires that the Iryingpan-Arkansas project should not be authorized if it 
appears that the diversion thereby proposed will adversely affect the quality of 
waters to which California has right The second assertion is that the Colorado 


River compact limits use of Colorado River water to the seven Colorado River 
Basin States and that, therefore, the Frvingy 


an-Arkansas project should not be 
' 


authorized in the absence of assurance that return flows therefrom will not be 
allowed to escape into Kansas. 


Both of the foregoing propositions are without foundation in law; and it is 
interesting to note that, except for a general reference to the Colorado River 
compact, Mr. Matthew’s statenent fails to refer to any authority sustaining his 
position He could find no support for his position either in the Colorado River 


co™nact or elsewhere 

The fact of the matter is: 

I. That the Colorado River compact specifically provides that the beneficial 
consumptive use thereby apportioned shall be available, at the sole discretion of 
each of the compacting parties, in the case of the upper basin States, to any part 
or parts thereof, whether within or without the drainage area of the Colorado 
River system, and, in the case of the lower basin States, to any part or parts 
thereof, whether within or without such drainage area; and 

II. That the authority thus conferred by the compact upon each of the com- 
pacting States to make beneficial consumptive use of waters of the Colorado 
River system without its natural basin is unconditional 

That the compact specifcally contemplates that the beneficial consumptive 
use thereby apportioned may be made as I have indicated is demonstrated from 
the provision of paragraphs (f) and (g), respectively, of article II thereof, which 
read as follows: 

‘“(f) The term ‘upper basin’ means those parts of the States of Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming within and from which waters naturally drain 
into the Colorado River system above Lee Ferry, and also all parts of said States 
located without the drainage area of the Colorado River system which are now 
or shall hereafter be beneficially served by waters diverted from the system above 
Lee Ferry. 

‘“‘(g) The term ‘lower basin’ means those parts of the States cf Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah within and from which waters naturally 
drain into the Colorado River system below Lee Ferry, and also all parts of said 
States located without the drainage area of the Colorado River system which 
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are now or shall hereafter be beneficially served by waters diverted from the 
system below Lee Ferry.” 
It is elementary that the parties to the Colorado River compact must be held to 


have contemplated the Sekar is physical consequences of —— specifically for 
use by the parties, at their sole discretion, of waters of the Colorado River wacom 
without its aubiaeal drainage area. Among these obvious consequences are: Tha 


return flows from such uses are lost to the basin and will find their way, depe nding 
upon the area in which the use is made, either, on the one hand, into the Pacific 
Ocean, or the Salton Sea, or Utah’s closed basin, or Mexico; or, on the other hand, 
into Nebraska, or Kansas, or Texas; that these losses of return flow might have 
some effect on quality of waters remaining in the basin; and, that return flows 
from out-of-basin uses made by Colorado and New Mexico, finding their way, in 
accordance with gravity, into Nebraska, Kansas or Texas, might there be put to 
use. If, therefore, the parties had intended to obviate these latter consequences 
they would have so els sborate d their agreement as to forbid or strictly limit out-of- 
basin uses by upper division States. This they did not do; and, it becomes clear 
then that, as a matter of law, they may not now be held to have intended, nor 
nay their compact now be construed to prohibit or condition the doing of those 
things that are specifically and explicitly left to their discretion by the instrument 
itself. So, to construe the compact would amount, in effect, to writing a new 
contract for the parties. This the courts will not do. 

The history of the compact negotiations, as found in the official records thereof, 
reflects the fullest understanding on the part of its negotiators and their complete 
acceptance of the physical consequences of providing for out-of-basin uses by the 
seven Colorado River Basin States of waters of the Colorado River system. 

In the light of the foregoing, I have the honor of advising that the exportation 
of waters of the Colorado River system for use by the seven Colorado River Basin 
States, at their discretion, is specifically authorized by the Colorado River com- 
pact; that such authorization is unconditional; and that, therefore, it is not sub- 
ject to the conditions suggested in Mr. Matthews’ statement, or any others. 

The failure of my statement to discuss other assertions made by Mr. Matthews 
is not to be construed as acquience therein. 





Mr. Harrison. I might say further, if there are any points that 
should be cleared up on either the proponents or the opponents’ side, 
we will allow them to file any statement in rebuttal or surrebuttal 
providing they are not too lengthy. We would prefer not to go into 
outside matters. But we will give them that privilege if they feel that 
there is some pent which has not been cleared up, which should be. 

(Mr. Charles J. Beise, Water Development Association of South- 
eastern Colorado, subsequently submitted the following “Summary 
of Fryingpan-Arkansas project”’ and “Comments on the letter of June 
8, 1953, addressed by the Bureau of the Budget to the Secretary of 
the Interior.’’) 


SUMMARY OF FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT 


The sponsors of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project are united in a nonprofit 
corporation known as Water Development Association of Southeastern Colorado, 
which represents all water users in the Arkansas Valley from the town of Lead- 
ville, Colo., to the Kansas State line, a distance of approximately 360 miles. 


WHAT PROJECT DOES 


This project is a proposed multiple purpose reclamation project designed to 
provide irrigation and domestic water, electric power and flood control for that 
portion of the Arkansas Valley in the State of Colorado. The flow of the 
Arkansas River at Pueblo has an annual variation from approximately 200,000 
acre-feet minimum to a flow in excess of 1 million acre-feet. This extreme 
variation results in a desperate need for supplemental irrigation water, reregula- 
tion, as well as flood control. 
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DIVERSION AND REREGULATION 


The project proposes to capture and divert approximately 70,000 acre-feet of 
water annually from the western slope of Colorado by means of ditches and to 
transport the same by tunnel to eastern Colorado, where this water will be stored 
in reservoirs and subsequently released to provide irrigation and domestie water 
and for the generation of electric energy. The same reservoirs will capture inter- 
mittent flood flows of the Arkansas River and will make possible the rere 
of such Arkansas River waters. 

Reregulation will consist of ceasing the present practice of using water during 
the winter months and in lieu thereof the same will be stored in reservoirs for 
release during the growing seasons. Likewise, shallow plains reservoirs having 
extremely high evaporation losses will be used to a lesser extent and in lieu thereof 
waters previously stored therein will be stored in project reservoirs with 
evaporation losses 

The project will, in effect, make available for beneficial use in the Arka 


gulation 


iower 


sas 
watershed a total of approximately 183,000 acre-feet of new water per annum of 
which approximately 70,000 acre-feet of water originates in western Colorado 


PHYSICAL WORKS AND COSTS 


Physically, the project consists of ditches, tunnels, canals, dams, power plants 
and domestic water pipeline and treatment plant. The project’s cost under 
today’s prices is approximately $175 million, which will be charged to the fol- 
lowing facilities: 


$75,000,000 to irrigation, $42,000,000 to power facilities, $32,000,000 to 
municipal water facilities, $20,000,000 to flood control, and less than 
$3,000,000 to fish and wildlife. 


NO NEW LAND 


No new land will be irrigated by the project. The entire project water produc- 
tion will be consumed as a supplemental supply for the irrigation of approxi- 
mately 320,000 acres of presently irrigated lands, which purpose will require 
approximately 168,000 acre-feet. Municipal water supplies for valley towns 
will require the remaining 15,000 acre-feet, which is 8 percent of the total 


IRRIGATION REPAYMENT 


The charges for irrigation water will average $5.40 per acre-foot and the project 
will make available approximately one-half acre-foot of water to each acre of 
presently irrigated land. 

Two dirt farmer witnesses will testify that the proposed charge for irrigation 
water is well within the ability of the users to repay. 


MUNICIPAL REPAYMENT 


The charge for municipal waters will average between $20 and $40 per acre-foot, 
varying in proportion to the cost of project facilities required to serve the various 
municipalities. 

OTHER REVENUE 


Additional project revenue will be derived from a 1-mill tax on assessed valu- 
ation of all property within the district boundaries imposed by the repayment 
entity which will contract for the repayment of project costs. In addition, 
owners of present water rights will be charged $3 per acre-foot per annum for 
storage of their water in project reservoirs. Lastly, substantial revenues will be 
derived from the sale of electric energy. 


MODIFIED COLLBRAN FORMULA 


The revised repayment program contemplates a modified Collbran repayment 
plan. Costs allocated to power and municipal facilities will be charged 2% percent 
interest and the principal and interest charges amortized in a 50-year period 
Thereafter, the entire net revenues from power and municipal facilities will be 
credited to repayment of the irrigation features, which when combined with irriga- 
tion revenues will result in the repayment of all costs assessed to irrigation in 
96 years. 


35059—53 19 
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1944 FLOOD CONTROL ACT APPROVAI 


The Fryingpan project has been approved by the official State agency of Colorado 
charged with the duty of commenting thereon by the 1944 Federal Flood Control 
Act. The project report has been released to all affected States and Federal 
agencies. All States admit that the waters proposed to be utilized by the project 
are well within the States’ share of waters in the Colorado River. The project is 
not opposed by any State or agency, although some offer minor suggestions in 
connection therewith 





INTRASTATE POLICY 


All matters involved in intrastate policies of Colorado have received most 


care’ul attention. The Colorado Water Conservation Roard appointed a Policy 
and Review Committee to review the project plans and to report back to the 
board [his committee had its own engineers develop the necessary data to 
determine the feasibility of the project. A special engineering subcommittee was 
appointed to make an independent analysis of the present and future Western 


Slope water requirements of excess waters in Colorado available for diversions 
and of the size of replacement reservoirs required by the State law. 


In addition, this committee checked all figures made available by the Bureau 
of Reclamation ar nodifications therein and concluded that there was 
ample water for the project which could be diverted to eastern Colorado 
without detriment Slope present and potential users and fixed the 
v of the ‘spen Reservoir at 28.000 acre-feet 
Federal Fish and Wildli’e Service, the Colorado State Fish and Game 
ment, the Izaak Walton league assisted in appraisement of recreational 
values involved and designated tle required streamflows for preservation of fishing. 
Attorreys and water users cooperated in specifying conditions of project operation. 
A] , y r ; 








lan of operation contained in 


( trese recon ors were codif ed 





enate Document » §$2d Congress, pages < 


WESTERN SLOPE APPROVAI 


This plan of project operatic which was approved by the policy and review 
committee, was submitted to the Colorado River Conservation District Board 
and the Southwestern Colorado Conservation District Board, being the only two 
statutory western Colorado board officially charged with the t of protecting 
their respective areas on proposed water diversior Kach of these districts 
endorsed the operating principles and the project unanimously and, in spite of 
two official requests subsequently addressed to the Colorado River Conservation 
District Board by residents of Aspen, that board refused to change its endorsement. 

Finally, the Frvingpan project was officially approved in August 1951 by the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board and the Governor of the State of Colorado, 


re 
RB 








on June 12, 1953, telegraphed this committee reaffirming the approval] by 
Colorado of the Frvingpan project The project proponents do not believe that 
t he nerease in project costs necessitate resubmission f the proje ct report 


TODAY’S COST 


Three years have elapsed since the project report was written. The project 

t is based on 1949 prices, and in this interim the identical project works have 
nereased in cost from $147 millior to $173 million, or a net increase of approxi- 
a 25 million. This increase has been allocated in the following amounts 
to the following facilities 


Flood control $3, 000, 000 
Irrigatior 18, 000, 000 
Municipal 3, 000, 000 
Fish and wildlife 1, 000, 000 





The irrigation increase has required an increase in charges for supplying irriga- 
tion water from $3.60 per acre-foot to $5.40 per acre-foot, and for storage of inde- 
pendent waters from $2 to $5 per acre-foot. 


CHANGE OF NAMI 


The green-covered project report No. 7—8a. 49-1 is labeled ‘‘Gunnison-Arkansas 
Project, Roaring Fork Diversion.’”’ This name is a misnomer and results from its 
official use by the Bureau of Reclamation in investigating a comprehensive water- 
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diversion plan from the Gunnison, as well as the Roaring Fork and Fryingpan 
ee to the Arkansas River. This plan was much greater in scope and is not the 
plan before the committee. The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is an independent 
unit which could be assimilated in the larger Gunnison-Arkansas project if the 
latter is ever investigated and authorized. At the request of the State of Colorado, 
the name of this project was changed to the Fryingpan-Arkansas project. This 
same misnomer is applicable to the map in the flysheet of Senate Document 106. 
All project features indicated thereon in western Colorado, except the«Aspen 
Reservoir and the collection system on the Fryingpan liver, should be ignored. 
In lieu of this map, please direct your attention to the map prepared by the Bureau 
of Reclamation bearing the designation ‘‘Fryingpan-Arkansas Project,’’ dated 
April 1953. 





PROJECT OPPOSITION IN COLORADO 


It is practically impossible to obtain the endorsement of all persons on any 
_ : I 
project. Two men whose ranches and homes will be taken for the Aspen P eservoir 
head the opposition centering at Aspen, Colo Fundamentally this opposition is 
I ; PI 
based on personal interests. Every objection that mav be voiced has been previ- 
y obj 
ously considered in detail by the — boards of Colorado charged with the 
responsibility for approving or rejecting projects of this type 


$100,000 SURVEY 


The 1953 Colorado Legislature appropriated $100,000 for a survey of western 





Colorado waters, other than those affected by the Frvingpan-Arkansas project. 
This appropriation Was the result of the re quest « f the cit Denver for State 
approval of a potential project designed to divert water from a trib itary of the 
Colorado River known as the Blue River, to the citv of Denver. * ppro- 
priation Was a nece ssary result of the resolution of the Colorado Ws: Conserva- 
tion Board adopted at the time the Fryingpan-Arkansas project was approved, 
which resolution, after approving the project, stated that no further lerally 
financed water-diversion projects from the Colorado River to the e stern slope 
of Colorado would be approved until complete surveys of western slope needs 
and waters become available The pl posed Denver project 18 a federally 
financed project, and hence the provisions of the resolution came int play 
As a result of this legislation and appropriation, the water-conservation board 


created a conference committee to accelerate the appraisal and evaluation o 

these potentials which had been under study by Colorado and the Bureau of 

Reclamation for more than 20 years The Fryingpan-Arkansas project is not to 

be reconsidered by that committee, nor will its prior approval in anywise be 

affected by the work thereof. 

ComMMENTs BY Mr. BEISE ON THE LETTER OF JUNE 8, 1953, ADDRESSED BY THB 
3UREAU OF THE BUDGET TO THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Referring to the comment of the Bureau of the Budget that the repayment of 
the irrigation facilities should be restricted to a period of 50 years, being the first 
sentence in the fourth potegee aph on the first page of their letter 

There is no reason why the repayment obligation should be restricted to a 50- 
year interval when the life of the facilities construct a f exceed many, many times 
that arbitrary period. 

Historically, the Bureau of Reclamation was authorized to construct projects 
having a 10-year-repayment period. Over the ce 50 years that has gradually 
been extended. The reason is obvious. The simplest projects were first con- 
structed. More complex projects remaining cost more. By the same token, the 
type of construction involved is of such a character that its duration and life are 
longer. 

The Government has triple security for its obligation after the initial 50-year 
period, for it then has the net revenues from power and municipal water as well 
as direct revenue from irrigation, whereas during the first 50-year period its 
security, so far as irrigation is concerned, is direct payment by irrigat 

There is every reason for extending the repayment period to the 69 years for 
irrigation facilities, which was the requested basis of this project because the 
life of the project is estimated to be considerably beyond 69 years. In any 
kind of financing plan, you want to get your money back as reasonably soon as 
possible. It probably would be unfeasible to extend it clear out over the estimated 
life of the usefulness of the project, but a 69-year period would certainly discount 
adequately the estimated useful life of the project 
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There is no reason to assume thet the operation end maintenance costs would 
in any wise even remotely imperil the security of the Government on the repay- 
ment obligation if confined to the 60-ye*r period. 

We hove had experience 28 to the life of projects of this kind. The Wilson D»xm 
on the Tennessee River, and the Hoover Dam, are all now 20 to 30 yeors old. 
Those great instelletions have hardly reached the beginning of their useful life. 
It would have been very foolish on the face of it to have designed those instlla- 
ions on a 50-year life. Had they been designed th:t way, we would come up 
ageinst the problem of enlarging them and rehabilitating them with all the terrible 
costs and expenses that would be involved. 

Referring to the statement of the Bureau of the Budget in the second paragraph 
on psge 2, first sentence, reading 

“Federal and St»te agencies, in commenting on the original project, report, 
questioned (1) the high cost of a limited supply of supplemental irrigation water, 
(2) the ability of the water users to repay annually as much of the irrigation costs 
as proposed ei 7 

The answer to thet observation is that any water which was in anywise adequate 
to begin to relieve the dire need of the Arkans»s Valley must be imported from 
the Colorado River, and as a consequence and of necessity the costs in connection 
therewith are high. We have no choice. Mother nature made that barrier to 
start with 

An average charge of $5.40 per acre-foot for supplemental water is cheap crop 
insurance, and the farmers of the ares are anxious, willing, eager, and most able 
to pay for and purchase that quantity of supplemental water which they so 
sorely need 

The maturity of a crop with that last water that will be brought by this project 
is the value of the whole crop. By the time the last irrigation is needed, the 
farmer may well have several hundred dollars invested in each crop acre. If he 
fails to produce a crop and $5.40 an acre-foot of water would have saved it, 
it is ridiculous to say that the economy of that farmer will not support that 
charge 

Next, the third point in that same sentence of that same paragraph: 

“* * * (3) the ultimate amount of transmountain diversion and its effect on 
the quality and use of Colorado River water available to the lower basin.’’ 

This observation is academic in character. The Fryingpan project diverts 
70,000 acre-feet of water on an average. Just assuming an average annual Colo- 
rado River flow of 15 million acre-feet, the project uses one one hundredth twenty- 
fourth, or less than one-half of 1 percent of the flow of the Colorado River. 

So quantitatively, it is almost microscopic. 

There is nothing in the Colorado River compact concerning the quality of water 

Concerning the benefit-cost ratio, direct and indirect benefit: This is a develop- 
ment of recent years and was originally applied to flood control projects by the 
Army engineers. 

It might possibly be applicable to flood-control benefits on this project, which 
are approximately 12 percent of the total costs. 

Flood control projects go much further with indirect benefits than do reclama- 
tion projects. 

teclamation has always been based on the premise that, except for such floods 
control benefits which might incidentally be involved, the Government recoup- 
its investment in the project, and the indirect benefits are the benefits that have 
poured taxes into the Federal Treasury that go far beyond the cost of the project. 
The expansion of the economy of the Arkansas Valley resulting from this project 
will far exceed any computations the Bureau of Reclamation might have put in 
here on indirect costs. 

Take out the irrigated acreage of the Arkansas Valley, and we would be back 
on a grazing basis 

The State of Colorado answered this question by taxing all property within the 
boundaries of a conservance district, whether or not it receives any water. The 
merchant in the town must pay a levy of not more than 1% mills per annum. 

There will be a levy of that kind in connection with this project. 

Since it applies in Colorado, indirect benefits should be recognized by the Federal 
Government in evaluating a project of this character. The budget formula 
ignores one of the basic truths of western economy, 

If the costs of multiple-purpose operations were confined strictly to direct costs, 
it would probably stop the development of the reclamation side of all multiple- 
purpose projects in the future. 
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including relocatio1 


That statement is erroneous, and whoever prepared it did not comprehend the 
project report The Fryingpan project does not cause any damage to fish and 
wildlif To the contrary, the project proposes to better the existing conditions 
by improving the flow of the Roaring Fork River 


To illustrate the point, if you would envision the capital letter Y with the Twin 
Lakes Canal & Reservoir Co. diverting from one fork of the Y, the Fryingpan 
project diverting from the other fork, and the main stem of the Y being the 
Roaring Fork River above Aspen, you have then this situation: The Twin Lakes 


Reservoir & Canal Co. has agreed to forego asserting their legal vested right to 
divert waters from one fork of this Y if in turn the project will make available to 
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them, without cost, the same amount of water that they could have captured. had 
they asserted their rights 

Accordingly, as a result of numerous meetings with most competent fish and 
wildlife men, both Federal and State, and the Izaak Walton men themselves— 
Mr. Penfold—the very flows which they recommended have been specifically and 
categorically designated and inserted in the operating principles contained in 
Senate Document 106 

By reason of the provisions of this project, we propose to better by means of a 
legal exchange, as we term it, in Colorado, the fishflows on the Roaring Fork 
above the mouth of Hunter Creek 

At the moment, at Turquoise or Sugar Loaf Reservoir, the public uses it by 


sufferance. That reservoir would be substantially enlarged. It is a holdover 
reservoir, as I use that term advisedly, to firm power. As a consequence, the 
water levels will fluctuate far less than Pueblo Reservoir. It would be very 


much enlarged, and the public would have the right to use it. The man-hours of 
recreation use of that enlarged reservoir will far more than compensate for any 
lessening in possibly some small tributary that might otherwise be adversely 
affected on the Eastern Slope 


The fish and game associations on the Eastern Slope at Pueblo have unquali- 
fiedly endorsed the Fryingpan project 


Concerning the first sentence of the last paragraph on page 3 reading: 
“Our review indicates that further study of various aspects of the project might 
be warranted. 


That is carrying coals to Newcastle. The project has been investigated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation itself for more than 10 years. The State of Colorado made 
an independent engineering survey of nearly 3 years. The East Slope and West 
Slope negotiated for over 2 years 


Investigations have reached the point of diminishing returns 


Mr. Harrison. If there are no further witness 

Mr. Cuenowetu. | would like to say this word before you close 
this hearing, Mr. Chairman. 

| am sure everyone here from Colorado, including the witnesses 
who have appeared, want to express their appreciation to you for the 
courtesies you have extended and the consideration you have given 
this project. We know how busy you are. We appreciate the time 
you have taken to attend these hearings and what I say applies to 
the other members of the committee here this afternoon who have 
sat through these hearings. We appreciate er consideration, and 

know you have taken time out of a very busy life and neglected 
your own office affairs to be here. 

We want you to know we are grateful to you for giving us this time. 

Il am sure the fact this large group of witnesses from Colorado is 
here indicates to you the interest which exists in Colorado in this 
project, and I know that each of them would want me to express his 
personal appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman, and each member of 
the committee for the attention you have given us. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, Mr. Chenoweth. May I say it has 
been a pleasure to have the Colorado folks here on this particular 
question, and I hope that everybody has had sufficient time. I do 
appreciate the willingness of the members of this committee to come 
out and attend the meetings and help ask the questions. 

At this point, without objection, there will be placed in the record 
a telegram to Chairman Miller from Governor Thornton of Colorado 
requesting favorable action on the project. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 
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[Western Union] 
DENVER, CoLo., June 12, 19538. 
Hon. A. L. MILuer, 


Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. ( 


te S. 964 to authorize Fryingpan-Arkansas project. The Colorado Water 
Conservation Board and I, as Governor, have approved and still approve this 
project and urge its early authorization. The increase in construction costs since 
the formal Colorado comments were submitted in 1951 does not in my opinion 
materially affect the economic feasibility of the project The action of the 
Colorado General Assembly appropriating funds for a study of the western slope 
water situation does not directly or indirectly affect or modify the official State 
action, approving this project Favorable action by your committee is respect- 


fully requested 
Dan THORNTON, Governor of Colorado 


The meeting will stand adjourned 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 Re, the committee recessed, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 

ComMITTEE NoTE.—Mr. Harrison subsequently presented for the 
record a letter from George F. Jackson, president of the Colorado 
division, Izaak Walton League of America, Inc 


Izaak Watron LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Littleton, Colo., June 29, 1968 
Hon. WitutiAM Henry HARRISON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Harrison: The Colorado division of the Izaak Walton League of 
America unfortunately was unable to be represented at the recent hearings held 
by your subcommittee relative to the proposed Frying Pan-Arkansas diversion 
project. In the past few days, however, we have had opportunity to study a 
transcript of the hearing prepared by the Veley Reporting Co. In it mention is 
made of the Izaak Walton League a time or two giving an erroneous impression 
of our attitude toward this project. This should be corrected. 

In the testimony presented by Jean S. Breitenstein, attorney for the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, page 104 of the transcript, he states,““* * * and the 
whole procedure had the blessing of the Izaak Walton League.” Again, on 
pages 79 and 80, he quotes from a statement made in January 1950, before the 
policy and review committee for the Gunnison-Arkansas project by J. W. Penfold, 
western representative of the league. The quotation is correctly given, but taken 
out of context, as it was, it gives the impression that Mr. Penfold and the league 
endorse the Frying Pan-Arkansas project. The Izaak Walton League has at no 
time endorsed the project, nor did Mr. Penfold endorse it in his statement. 

For your information I am attaching a copy of the complete statement. I 
would like to make a few additional comments. There are two distinct parts 
to this project as it relates to fish, wildlife, and recreation values; effects on 
values on the western slope (in the Frying Pan and Roaring Fork drainages), 
and effects on values on the eastern slope (the Arkansas drainage). 

The United States Fish and Wildlife Service and the Colorado Game and Fish 
Department spent a lot of time in the Roaring Fork and Frying Pan drainages, 
studying water-flow records, fisheries requirements, etc. On the basis of these 
studies recommendations were made to the Bureau of Reclamation as to minimum 
streamflows necessary to maintain a fishery value. These were accepted sub- 
stantially by the Bureau, the policy and review committee, and the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board. ft was then proposed that collection systems in 
the Hunter Creek area be extended so as to divert additional water to the eastern 
slope to replace water for which the Twin Lakes Co. has decrees in the Roaring 
Fork, but which to date it has been unable to divert because of lack of storage 
facilities on the eastern slope. As we understand it, the company can legally 
divert 53,000 acre-feet, but regularly diverts only 38,000 acre-feet. 

Full diversion of the 53,000 acre-feet would indeed drastically damage the 
fishery values in the Roaring Fork. It seemed to us that the scheme proposed 
for mitigating this damage was about as much as could be expected, if the Frying 
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Pan diversion must be made. The fishery values in the Frying Pan, Roaring 
Fork, and Hunter Creek, however, \ suffer decrease, if the project is built, even 
giving full value to the water-swapping scheme with the Twin Lakes Co. 

‘The action taken by the policy and review committee relative to this phase 





of the project on the western slope, as far as we can determine was the first time 
the Colorado Water Conservation Poard or any of its committees had given 
bstantial consideration to fis} ildlife, and recreation values in connection with 


inicipal water, or hydroelectrical projects. ‘lhey deserved com- 

endation: Mr. Fenfold gave credit where credit was due 

But the damage to fish, wildli®e, and recreation values in the Arkansas drainage 
which this project would commit, are greater than would occur on the western 
slope in actuality At the time of Penfold’s statement, no ways or means had 
been proposed whereby these damages might be reduced or mitigated. Penfold 
pointed out that the Arkansas is of great value to the State of Colorado now, and 
is destined to be of far greater value in the future for recreation and fishing. He 
predicted that it would some day be one of the most valuable streams in the 








whole State, because of its location with respect to population centers, accessi- 
bility from major highways, its size, length, scenic values, adjacent facilities for 
serving fishermen and vacationist needs, and so forth. 


It was our hope that the policy and review committee and Water Conservation 





B those values on the easter: pe at least to the 
) slope, and recommend accordingly. This they 

A horization is being asked with absolutely nothing 
A\ .d to mitigate loss of fishe a i recreation values 
in t ‘an anticipate drastic lcss the Arkansas River 
fr Salida by dewatering, resultant temperature 
incre juatic vegetation due to low flows and increased 
te pollutants to clear water, great reduction of sur- 
face river's character. Substantial loss of values 





in Sugar Loaf (Turquoise vreek, i Twin Lakes reservoirs due to greatly 
reased fluctuations of water levels. Tributary streams coming in from the 
west between Turquoise and Salida will be tapped and diverted into the power 
canals and so additional miles o itary streams lost. From Salida downstream 
anexcess of water year round will largely eliminate the fishery value which is 


We were hopeful that this project might be planned so as to minimize losses on 
the eastern s pe The attitude among official circles at present seems to be, 

Let's not talk about those things nov Let’s get the project authorized. After 
it’s authorized then we can go into such matters and see what can be done.”’ 

As a matter of principle, the public, which is being called upon to 

full understanding of just what is involved. 

Not only the financial cost, a he claimed benefits, but the damages to and loss 
of other important resources. If there must be a choice, and valuable resources 
sacrificed, all right But let’s not have it a blind choice 

With these things in mind, among others which we hope we’ll have a chance 
to discuss with your con ttee before final action is taken on this project, the 
Colorado division at its 28th annual convention June 21, 1953, adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing authorization of the Frying Pan-Arkansas project at this time 
A copy of this resolution is attached 


finance this project, should 








Georce F. Jackson, President 


STATEMENT TO THE PoLicy AND REvIEW COMMTITEE FOR THE GUNNISON-ARKAN- 
sas Prossect pv J. W. PENFoLD, WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, [zAAK WALTON 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


The Izaak Walton League of America is a national, broad-gage conservation 
rganization dedicated to the fostering of wise managment and use of renewable 
natural resourecs—our soils, forests, waters, and wildlife—for long-range benefit 
to all the Nation. The league is supported by tens of thousands of members in 
hundreds of local chapters all over the country. The league is intercsted and 
concerned in the Gunnison-Arkansas project because of its importance to Colorado 
and to the Nation as a whole. 

It should be made very clear at the outset that the league is not opposed to 
river basin development. To the contrary, the league, which is made up of a 
very representative cross section of the American people, fully recognizes the need 
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and the desirability of making maximum use of natural resources consistent with 
their preservation for permanont value. This western country dypend: on water— 
without it our great agricultural potentials are valueleoss—without it indsutrial 
expansion is impossible—without it, and in large, clean, unpolluted quantities, 
our population cannot increase in normal, healthy fashion 

However, the league cannot take the position that the best interests of our 
economic and social system necessarily and automatically will be served merel; 
by placing structures in our river basins which divert, impound, and channel! 
water to penstock and headgate. The interrelation of natural resources and the 
uses to which man puts them is too complex. There is much more to know about 
these relationships than our greatest scientific minds can now tell us—there is 
much we can learn only through trial and error. In this western country we have 
had a century of water development and reclamation—we should have learned 
some lessons. We know that about one-third of all acreage irrigated in the past 
is no longer productive cropland. We know that reservoirs silt up and lose 
valuable capacity. We know that, unlike our forefathers, we can no longer move 
on to new lands—we have to make the best and the most of what remains. We 
know we cannot dry up 8 stream and still support fish and aquatic life. We know 
we cannot endlessly disturb the habitat of wildlife and expect to maintain an 
optimum wildlife population. We know we cannot remove the ground cover 
from our watersheds without disastrous results. We cannot, in short, exploit our 
resources for some particular purpose and expect to escape all the consequences 

It should be said right here that this committee, which is unique in reclamation 
history, and the consideration being given by it to the related values of the 
Gunnison-Arkansas project constitutes a long step in the right direction, of which 
Colorado can well be proud. 

This initial phase of the Gunnison-Arkansas project is a case in point, illus- 
trative of the billions of dollars worth of river basin projects planned and illustra- 
tive of the opportunities we have, if only our planners and the public generally 
are sufficiently long-headed to see them and grasp them firmly. 

Without disputing the prime values which this project promises, without men- 
tion of the soil conserving, watershed protection programs which should be part 
and parcel of such projects, if not essential preliminaries. I should like to focus 
my remarks on another value—the great, colorful Colorado recreation industry 
An industry which has grown by leaps and bounds in recent years, which we can 
anticipate will continue to grow in accelerated fashion. 

Recently hardheaded businessmen of Denver gave tangible evidence of their 
faith in this aspect of Colorado’s future by subscribing a fund of $150,000 to be 
expended during 1950 to publicize Colorado’s incomparable recreation environ- 
ment. They don’t spend that kind of money out of sentiment—they figure it a 
sound investment, sound business. They recognize the importance of the 
2,600,000 recreation-minded visitors who came to Colorado this year, the impor- 
tance of the $216 million they spent in Colorado for food, cabins, lodging, fishing 
tackle, guns and ammunition, gasoline, tires, horses, beer, souvenirs, and so on 
down the long list of goods and services produced in Colorado. 

It is not necessary to indicate the trends, to reiterate the figures which demon- 
strate the increasing movement of peoples into Colorado for recreation purposes. 
We are all familiar with them. We know Colorado is destined to play an ever- 
increasing part in the Nation’s recreation picture. We are all familiar with the 
Brookings Institution estimates that in the next century the Nation’s recreational 
requirements will have increased thirtyfold. The Naticn will require 30 times 
more recreational opportunities than we are now utilizing. Normal increase 
in population, shortening of work hours as technological advances are made, 
higher wages, paid vacations, earlier age of retirement, spreading the base, so a 
larger and larger portion of the population has the time and the money, as well as 
the desire. Whether we care to agree with the specific figure cited is perhaps 
unimportant, as I believe we can all agree with the trend it illustrates and the 
operating principle it suggests—no, the principle it demands, We must recognize 
recreation as a vital aspect of our economic life, and take it fully into account 
in all resource development plans. Or we are sadly derelict in our duties, to our- 
selves, our children, their children, and uncounted generations in the future. 

I am reminded that reclamation law makes no adequate provision for recrea- 
tional values, that Colorado law does not recognize recreation as a beneficial use of 
water. So here, as in other river-basin developments, we find ourselves anchored 
to the concept that we may strive to prevent avoidable damage to existing 
recreation values—but farther than that we may not go. Presidential vetoes of 
the Vermejo project and the Colorado-Big Thompson recreation bill would appear 
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to illustrate that as fact. Both would have provided funds for recreational 
development on reclamation-project areas. Both were vetoed because basic 
policy has never been established under law 

{re we not shortsighted to neglect long-range values in recreation? After all, 
justifications for these projects, determinations as to their economic feasability, 
are based on values which will accrue in the future from lands to be irrigated, from 
power to be generated, from industrial and domestic water use 10, 20, and 50 years 
from now. We do not expect those users to pay out their shares of the cost for 
60 years. There will be few of us present to witness the final payments. We are 
talking about the future, planning for the future, determining values for which 
our descendants will thank us, we hope. And that is how it should be. Let us 
not, at the same time, sell them short on other values. 

It is not enough that the biologists evaluate our streams as of today. It is not 
enough that the park and recreation technicians evaluate present use of recrea- 
tionel opportunities. We must think and plan in terms of what the fisheries of 
the Arkansas River will be worth to us when the pressures on Colorado streams 
are tremendously greater than they are today, when the pressure on the Leadville- 
Salida stretch, for example, grows even to what the Poudre or the Big Thompson 
supported this past season. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, with well over a million visitors this year, has 
about reached its saturation point. The area close to population centers east of 
the front range are reaching their saturation point. Visitors to Colorado and 
Coloradans alike are spreading out westward for their recreation. The high coun- 
try of the Frying Pan and Roaring Fork drainages, as well as those incomparable 
streams themselves, loom in much greater importance today than ever before. 
Their importance in the future is incalculable. 

They are assets, in the same hard economic sense as acres yet unirrigated or 
heads of water yet unharnessed to a turbine. If we fail to preserve them, they 
are irreplaceably lost tous. Nor can we look elsewhere, because every conceivable 
drainage in the West is scheduled in the books for development, if not already on 
the drawing boards. 

Quite aside from the economic reality of recreation, we dare not forget that it is 
an essential, integral part of our American way of life, as much a part of our culture 
our social system, as free enterprise itself. Outdoor recreation is an American 
heritage, it exemplifies to me the fundamental difference between our civilization 
and democracy and most of the rest of the world. We here in Colorado have been 
singularly blessed, and we shall be called upon to supply a larger and larger portion 
of the Nation’s recreation needs. 

Let me urge that Colorado and this committee continue in the lead, insisting 
that recreational use and all other related uses of our natural resources, present 
and potential, be given prime status in all river basin plans, along with irrigation, 
power, domestic water supply, and flood control. 

Then, the multiple-purpose project, such as the initial phase of the Gunnison- 
Arkansas, if authorized, may fall into place, not as a factor limiting our future, 
but as a true and enduring asset. 

The Colorado division, Izaak Walton League of America, at its 28th annual 
convention, held at Rifle, Colo., June 19, 20, 21, 1953, goes on record as being 
opposed to authorization of the F rying Pan-Arkansas diversion project until such 
time as it can be clearly demonstrated that such diversion will not threaten the 
future welfare and development of Colorado’s western slope, and until such time 
as project plans incorporate adequate protection of fish, wildlife, and recreational 
values in the Arkansas Valley as well as on the western slope, and until the project 
shows itself to be economically feasible by adequate standards of evaluation of all 
resources affected. 
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